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THE  RUSSIAN  UPHEAVAL. 

Kussi.a’s  glorious  Revolution  may  truly  be  said  to  have  revealed 
militant  Europe  to  itself.  Even  the  dullest  among  us  can  now 
divine  the  source  of  the  new  moulds  in  which  our  politico-social 
systems  will  be  cast  after  they  have  been  melted  down  in  the 
crucible  of  this  war.  And  presumably  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  the 
only  one  who  w'ill  have  been  out  in  his  reckoning.  Between  the 
picture  and  the  reality  yawns  a  chasm.  Eagerly  hailed  by  the 
Allied  Governments  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  a  noble  people’s 
resolve  to  rid  itself  of  a  pro-German  court  clique  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  with  the  entirety  of  the  nation’s  resources, 
the  Russian  statestroke  really  bespeaks  aims  and  entails  conse¬ 
quences  widely  different  from  that.  Indeed,  they  are  too  many 
and  too  complex  to  be  thrown  into  any  simple  formula.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  movement  ushers  in  the  first  complete  victory  of 
social  democracy  not  merely  over  autocratic  doctrines  and  institu¬ 
tions,  but  likewise  over  the  cherished  survivals  of  feudalism,  the 
incongruities  of  conservatism,  the  meannesses  of  commercialism, 
and  the  countless  embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  amateurism  in 
high  places.  Russia,  heretofore  a  byword  for  many-sided  back¬ 
wardness,  may  in  the  near  future  take  the  lead,  at  any  rate,  in 
experimental  Socialism. 

The  specific  contribution  which  her  people  will  probably  make 
to  the  common  stock  of  Europe’s  ethico-political  conceptions  will 
hardly  be  found  in  any  impact  likely  to  be  given  to  cultural 
progress  along  the  traditional  lines.  It  will  be  rather  in  the 
bursting  of  conventional  shackles ;  in  the  cultivation  of  the  forces 
that  impart  strength  to  what  is,  or  seems,  best  in  human  nature ; 
in  the  widening  of  the  region  of  the  morally  indifferent  and  in 
the  powerful  stimulants  which  these  changes  will  set  free.  The 
Russian  is  naturally  generous  and  broad-minded,  with  a  set  bent 
towards  anarchism.  He  has  a  horror  of  limitations,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  associates  his  parish  with  the  universe.  Thus  M.  Miliukoff, 
on  taking  over  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  boldly  addressed 
a  Note  to  President  Wilson  urging  him  to  hasten  the  entry  of 
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the  United  States  into  the  war !  With  touching  naivete  the  *  t 

Council  of  the  Workers  and  the  Army  has  issued  an  appeal  to  i  6 

“all  peoples  of  the  universe,”  in  which  it  invites  “the  proletariat  ;  j 

of  the  world  to  shake  olf  the  yoke  of  autocracy.”  j 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  motive  that  supplied  the  J 

Eussian  upheaval  with  its  driving  power  emanated  from  a  less  '  ‘ 

altruistic  source  than  a  desire  to  end  the  war  by  a  decisive  victory.  ' 

A  glance  at  the  chronological  order  of  events  will  make  it  clear  i 

that,  however  much  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  may  be  benefited  ' 

by  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Government,  it  was  not  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the.  Teuton  that  it  was  overthrown. 
^Marshalled  and  concentrated  before  hostilities  broke  out,  the 
revolutionary  forces  were  even  then  deemed  potent  enough  to  ’ 
uproot  the  social  and  political  system,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  1 

and  the  signal  for  releasing  them  was  about  to  be  given  when  the  J 

Kaiser’s  antics  drew  them  off  to  the  field  of  battle. 

Being  myself  in  constant  touch  with  certain  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders,  I  knew  in  a  general  way  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  also  what  was  in  preparation,  and  I  had  grounds  for 
expecting  the  crossing  of  the  Eubicon  to  take  place  in  August  or 
September,  1914.  The  European  war,  however,  was  given  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  projected  Eevolution. 

But  if  the  recent  statestroke  had  a  pre-eminently  domestic 
origin,  if  it  be  the  expression  of  the  moral  judgment  and  politico- 
social  aspirations  of  the  Eussian  people,  it  is  none  the  less  the  j 
outcome  of  many  forces  which  have  been  operative  at  first  inter¬ 
mittently  and  then  steadily  since  the  days  of  Alexander  I.,  now 
checked,  now  quickened  by  shifting  circumstance.  To  ascribe  it 
to  the  blunders,  or,  as  we  are  now  permitted  to  say,  the  misdeeds 
of  Nicholas  II.  and  his  Ministers,  is  to  confound  the  occasion  j 
with  the  cause,  the  victims  with  the  actors.  The  ill-starred 
monarch,  now  a  prisoner  fallen  from  his  high  estate  and  grudg¬ 
ingly  addressed  as  “Colonel,”  is  but  an  ordinary  type  of  human 
nature  flung  by  ironic  fate  into  the  seething  whirl  of  world 
events,  where  his  more  than  average  w'eakness  of  character  makes 
piteous  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  disinterested  onlooker. 
Deprived  even  of  his  domestic  servants,  there  is  now  “none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

Eussia’s  last  Tsar  was  indeed  the  torpid  centre  of  a  whirl  of 
symptomatic  episodes  of  which  the  European  war  heightened  the 
effects  and  determined  the  ultimate  phase.  But  even  if  he  had 
never  ascended  the  throne,  the  solvents  which  had  so  long  been 
active  would  none  the  less  have  eaten  away  the  foundations  of 
autocracy  and  left  the  ground  clear  for  a  new  structure.  And 
those  powerful  corrosives  were  supplied  by  the  national  literature, 
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the  Press,  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  higher  technical 
schools,  the  universities,  the  Zemstvos,  the  institution  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  liberal  profession,  the  workshops,  the  mills,  the  bar¬ 
racks,  by  all  the  non-Russian  nationalities  and  by  many  of  the 
nonconformist  and  heretical  sects.  With  a  leaven  thus  abundant 
and  manifold  the  fermentation  was  forcibly  general.  And  it 
made  itself  felt  at  all  points,  even  in  such  unlikely  places  as  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobility,  the  departments  of  the  War  Ministry, 
and  sporadically  even  at  Court.  More  than  once,  indeed,  revolu¬ 
tionary  seed  was  sown  by  the  hands  of  the  monarchs  themselves, 
and  the  period  immediately  following  a  war  was  the  springtime. 

One  of  the  regular  functions  of  foreign  campaigns  has  been  to 
compel  domestic  reforms  in  Russia,  and  after  every  new  foothold 
thus  gained  the  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  jibbed  more 
restively  at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them.  At  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  Russian  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  foreign  lands,  murmured:  “We  have  freed  our 
country  from  the  foreign  tyrant,  yet  w'e  are  ourselves  tyrannised 
by  our  masters  at  home.”  And  then  for  the  first  time  free  institu¬ 
tions  were  publicly  promised  to  Russia  from  the  throne.  It  was 
Alexander  I.  who  uttered  that  worthless  promise,  which  remained 
as  a  memory,  a  provocation,  and  an  incentive.  The  provocation 
was  poisoned  by  the  first  Nicholas,  who  rode  roughshod  over  the 
nation,  which  he  openly  treated  as  his  chattel  and  terrorised  by 
means  of  the  knout  and  the  halter.  But  his  system  died  with 
him.  The  Allies  who  affronted  him  in  the  Crimean  campaign 
by  worsting  his  armies  shattered  the  framew'ork  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery,  and  forced  upon  his  successor  various  sphinx 
questions  of  domestic  policy.  Happily  Alexander  II.,  a  man  with 
no  great  hankering  after  personal  power,  had  a  flair  for  personal 
danger,  and  was  capable  of  weaving  and  executing  relatively  bold 
schemes  of  escape.  But  the  besetting  sin  that  marred  his  states¬ 
manship  was  dread  of  overshooting  the  mark.  None  the  less,  his 
reign  marked  the  broadest  stride  forw^ard  made  by  the  Russian 
people  since  the  lifetime  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  set  the  serfs 
free,  allotted  them  land  in  common,  conferred  a  sort  of  local 
government  upon  cities  and  provinces,  purified  and  remodelled 
the  law  courts,  and  rendered  the  administration  of  justice  toler¬ 
ably  effective  and  impartial.  To  the  Press  he  accorded  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  degree  of  liberty ;  he  also  removed  some  of  the  existing 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  generally  set  free  certain 
progressive  currents  which  his  predecessors  had  pent  up.  It  was 
be,  too,  who  created  the  Zemstvos  or  county  councils  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  public  hygiene,  the  upkeep  of  the  roads, 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  other  affairs  of  local  moment. 
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On  cities  he  bestowed  limited  self-government,  establishing  aa 
the  principal  organ  of  each  an  elective  municipality  known  as  the 
urban  Duma. 

These  reforms  were  utilised  as  stepping-stones  to  others,  the 
main  aspirations  of  one  set  of  propagandists  being  land  for  the 
peasants  and  of  another  Parliamentary  Government  for  the  nation. 
Progress  being  slow,  assassination  supplemented  open  agitation, 
and  the  Tsar,  who  yearned  for  a  quiet  life,  appointed  an  Armenian 
Count,  Loris  Melikoff,  with  no  sort  of  qualification,  to  a  kind  of 
dictatorship.  After  much  hesitation  the  Minister  proposed,  and 
the  Emperor  acquiesced  in,  a  plan  for  convoking  and  consulting 
a  “general  commission,”  which  would  be  at  bottom  a  constituent 
assembly  with  a  very  circumscribed  scope  and  no  executive  power. 
None  the  less,  it  connoted  a  further  stride  in  advance,  entailing 
a  complete  change  of  system,  and,  had  it  been  realised,  might  have 
saved  Eussia  from  disasters  and  wars.  But  the  Tsar  was  assassi¬ 
nated  on  the  fatal  Sunday  on  which  he  accepted  the  measure  by 
fanatics  whose  ideals  he  was  bringing  nearer  to  realisation. 

I  was  then  a  student  at  the  University  of  Petersburg,  and  was 
slightly  acquainted  with  Loris  Melikoff.  On  Saturday,  March 
12th,  1881,  I  was  walking  down  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  with  a 
friend — a  University  professor — and  we  were  about  to  cross  the 
Morskaya,  a  street  leading  to  the  palace,  when  the  police  suddenly 
stopped  us  in  order  to  let  the  imperial  sleigh  glide  past.  At  close 
quarters  we  saluted  Alexander  II.  Mechanically  he  returned  the 
greeting,  looking  pensive  and  weary  as  he  glided  shadow-like  from 
before  our  eyes.  “I  should  feel  sorry  to  be  in  that  man’s  shoes 
to-day,”  whispered  Professor  Patkanian  to  me,  as  we  moved  out 
of  the  ear-range  of  the  police.  “Why  to-day?  ”  I  asked.  “Don’t 
you  know,”  he  replied,  “that  Loris  Melikoff  is  very  anxious  about 
the  Tsar’s  safety?  They  have  discovered  a  plot  to  kill  him  and 
have  arrested  the  principal  conspirators.  The  others  are  still  at 
large,  and  may  yet  carry  out  their  scheme  unless  Loris  baffles  it. 
He  is  all  the  more  worried  about  it  that  the  Emperor  refuses  to 
submit  to  rational  measures  of  precaution.”  The  next  day  I  was 
in  the  mined  house which  would  have  been  blown  up  had  the 
Tsar  driven  down  the  Nevsky.  But  instead  he  went  along  the 
Moika.  I  reached  the  fatal  spot  a  few  minutes  after  the  bombs 
had  exploded,  the  victims  had  fallen,  and  the  dying  Tsar  had  been 
taken  to  the  Winter  Palace.  And  I  stood  in  front  of  that  palace 
an  hour  or  two  later  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  throng  waiting  for 
the  monarch  to  show  himself,  for  he  was  believed  to  have  escaped 
with  a  slight  wound.  Two  students  who  were  whiling  away  the 


(1)  In  the  same  house  there  was  a  bank,  of  which  Patkanian  was  a  director, 
and  I  had  an  appointment  there  with  him. 
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time  joking  and  laughing  rather  boisterously  were  seized  by 
ruffianly  peasants,  and  torn  limb  from  limb.  I  heard  their  pierc¬ 
ing  screams  and  some  of  the  peasants’  coarse  jokes. 

With  Alexander  II.  died  all  hopes  of  liberal  institutions  for  a 
time.  His  son,  a  shy,  robust,  stolid,  truthful,  and  firm  simplicist, 
assumed  the  r6Je  of  absolute  monarch  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
inculcated  on  his  son  and  heir  the  cardinal  duty  of  handing  down 
to  his  successor  the  patrimonial  territories  and  imperial  preroga¬ 
tives  intact.  Pobedonostseff,  a  conscientious  fanatic  of  the 
Torquemada  type,  was  the  Tsar’s  mentor.  Legislation  became 
restrictive,  and  the  canals  through  which  liberal  doctrines  had 
been  borne  to  the  people  were  closed  or  narrowed.  The  Press 
j  was  severely  censored,  schools  were  shut,  nonconformist  preach- 
I  ing  was  prohibited,  certain  sects  were  wholly  proscribed,  and  the 
universities,  in  one  of  which  I  occupied  the  chair  of  comparative 
philology,  were  turned  into  Government  departments.  The 
counterpart  of  this  system  of  reaction  was  the  growth  of  dis¬ 
affection,  the  recrudescence  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda,  the 
hatching  of  murderous  plots,  and  the  frequency  of  political  crime. 
But  Alexander  III.,  whom  I  knew  personally  before  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  persevered  in  his  method  of  ruling 
the  Empire  unmoved  by  dangers  and  threats.  He  was  a  character. 

Nicholas  II.,  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  retentive  memory,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father  as  a  dwarf  might  follow  a  giant  who  was  fording  a 
river  and  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water.  His  main  qualifications 
for  the  throne  were  personal  graces,  ornamental  accomplishments, 
and  vaguely  good  intentions.  Hut  he  was  deficient  in  will-power, 
wholly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  incapable 
of  fully  grasping  the  law  of  causality.  Hence  he  floundered  about 
in  a  bog  of  incongruities,  undoing  to-day  what  he  had  half  done 
yesterday.  Of  his  father  one  kneiv  exactly  what  to  expect  and 
how  he  would  behave  in  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  Not  so 
with  Nicholas  II.,  whose  language,  ever  refined,  was  no  tmst- 
worthy  index  to  his  thought.  He  seldom  trusted  any  public 
man,  and  he  constantly  mistrusted  himself.  Courage  failed  him 
■  to  tell  a  Minister  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required,  yet 
he  was  quite  capable  of  drawing  up  a  tremendous  indictment 
against  him  once  out  of  sight.  Count  Kokofftseff  is  a  classical 
instance.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  newspapers,  there 
appeared  two  rescripts  signed  by  the  Tsar,  one  conferring  the 
title  of  Count  upon  M.  Kokofftseff  for  the  valuable  services  he 
had  rendered  the  country  and  the  other  implicitly  accusing  him 
of  having  culpably  allowed  the  State  finances  to  drift  into  a 
hopeless  muddle.  Any  self-respecting  man  of  common  sense 
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would  have  suppressed  one  of  those  documents.  Many  a  Minister 
told  me  that  he  first  learned  from  the  official  Gazette  that  he 
had  asked  permission  to  resign  for  “reasons  of  health,”  and  that 
it  had  been  accorded.  MM.  Goremykin,  Stishinsky,  Shipoff, 
and  Kokofftseff  are  examples. 

I  studied  the  Tsar’s  reign  at  fairly  close  quarters  and  in  various 
capacities.  I  w’as  personally  acquainted  with  his  tutors,  civil  and 
military,  with  most  of  his  Ministers,  with  many  of  his  courtiers, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  parties  that  worked  hardest  to  thrust  him 
from  the  throne,  and  with  his  staunchest  defenders.  As  a 
university  professor  I  experienced  the  rigour  of  the  coercive  laws 
introduced  by  the  mealy-mouthed  Armenian  Delyanoff,  who 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  after  the  resignation  of 
the  enlightened  Baron  Nikolai.  As  the  editor  of  a  Russian  news¬ 
paper,  I  learned  how  the  censorship  was  practised  and  evaded, 
and  what  a  feat  it  was  to  talk  to  the  Russian  public  over  the  heads 
of  the  eunuchs  of  the  printed  w’ord. 

The  most  interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  Tsar’s  reign 
began  with  the  series  of  private  enterprises  and  public  claptrap 
which  led  to  war  with  Japan  and  disaster  at  home.  The  fate 
wdiich  the  autocracy  was  then  pursuing  was  unmistakable  for 
those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  Witte  was  the  first 
to  proclaim  it.  To  the  Tsar  it  never  became  visible  at  all.  I 
have  a  collection  of  his  letters  and  resolutions  which  give  one 
the  measure  of  his  political  denseness.  And  it  was  this  pnrblind- 
ness  that  made  me  fully  realise  the  wmrped  mentality  of  the  man. 
It  seemed  a  congenital  defect,  say  a  cast  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
leading  to  miscalculations  which  sometimes  looked  very  like  moral 
delinquencies.  Witte,  whose  frankness  bordered  on  rudeness, 
warned  his  imperial  master  in  the  plainest  language  and  the 
firmest  tones,  but  instead  of  scanning  the  facts  the  Emperor 
resented  the  presumption  of  the  public  servant  and  forced  him 
to  quit  office.  And  there  the  matter  dropped.  The  monarch’s 
jumpy  attitude  before  and  during  the  Manchurian  campaign 
bared  the  workings  of  his  mind  and  revealed  the  types  of  motive 
to  which  his  will  was  impressible.  And  under  that  test  his  intelli¬ 
gence  seemed  to  shrink  until  it  became  indistinguishable  from 
that  subtle,  primitive  sharpness  of  instinct  and  adroitness  of 
manoeuvre  to  which  another  name  is  commonly  given.  In  the 
moral  domain,  too,  he  was  w^eighed  and  found  wmnting.  The 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  sovereigns  to  their  counsellors  and  some¬ 
thing  less  venial,  something  akin  to  a  high  degree  of  heartlessness, 
were  discreetly  predicated  of  him,  even  by  certain  of  his  Ministers. 

And  over  against  these  defects  there  were  few  set-offs.  Of 
qualifications  for  leadership,  Nicholas  II.  showed  no  trace.  He 
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was  neither  bold,  resourceful,  suasive,  nor  even  plausible.  No 
act  of  his  own  could  fairly  be  termed  statesmanlike.  His  opinions 
were  often  at  variance  wdth  the  grounds  alleged  in  support  of 
them,  and  his  methods  "were  sometimes  obviously  calculated  to 
defeat  their  avowed  objects.  Most  men  have  enough  common 
sense  to  hearken  to  reason  when  it  would  be  folly  to  do  otherwise, 
but  Nicholas  II.  was  an  exception.  In  discharging  his  public 
functions,  expedients  usurped  the  place  of  a  policy  and  means 
were  confounded  with  ends.  If  belief  in  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  were  a  religious  dogma,  the  Tsar  would  have  been  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  Church  as  a  heretic.  It  was  thus  that,  while 
publicly  and  no  doubt  sincerely  proclaiming  his  love  of  peace,  he 
forced  the  Japanese  Government  into  war,  and  then,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  to  conduct  the  campaign  with  vigour,  he  prescribed 
measures  which  rendered  defeat  a  dead  certainty.  Before 
deciding  to  entertain  peace  proposals,  he  first  obtained  the  written 
opinions  of  his  principal  generals  and  statesmen  and  then  dis¬ 
regarded  them — rightly  in  my  judgment,  but  quite  wrongly  in  his 
own.  At  last  he  sent  Count  Witte  to  Portsmouth  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Japan,  and  never  forgave  him  for  accomplishing  the  task.^ 

The  revolutionary  forces  then  at  work  in  the  army  and  the 
country,  the  growing  strength  of  which  had  forced  this  peace 
upon  Russia,  were  unwittingly  cultivated  by  the  Tsar  and  his 
Ministers.  His  spirit  of  incongruity  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 
He  must,  for  instance,  have  been  aware  that  a  revolution  in  the 
|wentieth  century  is  an  impossibility  without  the  co-operation 
or  connivance  of  the  army.  And  yet  he  kept  steadily  away  from 
his  army  until  the  most  loyal  officers  of  the  guards  resented  his 
aloofness  in  terms  disrespectful,  if  not  disloyal.  He  knew  that 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Liberal  parties  the  crisis  of  1905 
which  had  culminated  in  a  general  strike  could  not  be  solved. 
Yet  he  obstinately  refused  to  deal  with  the  Liberal  leaders,  nor 
did  he  appeal  to  Count  Witte  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  And 
even  after  having  confided  his  cause  to  that  Minister  and  accepted 
a  Constitution,  he  secretly  treated  with  Witte’s  rivals  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  it. 

Over  such  a  feeble  adversary  in  the  absence  of  the  army,  which 
alone  could  efficaciously  protect  him,  the  organised  workmen 
under  their  more  academic  leaders  might  have  won  a  decisive 
victory  in  1905-6.  But  they  sacrificed  their  interests  and  those 
of  the  country  to  wild  theories  and  undisciplined  impulses,  for¬ 
feiting  thereby  not  only  the  support  of  all  serious-minded  citizens, 
but  also  the  sympathies  of  foreign  well-wishers.  By  its  most 

(1)  The  story  of  this  period  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Tsar’s  reign. 
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solid  sui^porters  the  revolution  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
•things  that  might  have  been,  and  a  new  lease  of  power  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  Tsar.  Thereupon  his  following  became  immense. 
Some  convinced  Monarchists  espoused  his  cause  with  enthusiasm 
others  embraced  it  as  a  transitional  makeshift,  the  nation  being 
still,  according  to  them,  incapable  of  governing  itself,  while  a 
third  was  composed  of  those  mercenary  spirits  whose  ideals  were 
place,  emolument,  and  pelf,  and  whose  methods  were  circum¬ 
scribed  by  no  moral  boundaries.  While  the  only  efi'ective  purpose 
of  the  first  of  these  categories  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  regime 
and  the  dynasty  on  purely  monarchical  grounds,  that  of  the 
second  was,  by  maintaining  these  provisionally,  to  gain  time  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  vast  and  inevitable  change  in  the  jwlitical 
and  social  ordering  of  the  nation.  And  that  was  at  once  the 
motive  and  the  justification  of  the  few  moderate  men  who  refused 
to  keep  step  with  the  politicians  of  the  first  Duma  in  their  demo¬ 
cratic  dance  of  death.  And  of  all  three  classes  the  greatest  encour¬ 
agement  was  extended  by  Nicholas  II.  to  the  last.  Disreputable 
swashbucklers  and  even  suborners  of  assassins  enjoyed  Court  protec¬ 
tion  and  immunity  from  the  law.  Honest  men,  who  felt  that  a 
darker  time  was  coming  for  the  Tsar  and  his  dynasty,  and  had  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  wish  them  to  survive  the  political  deluge 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  become  transformed  together 
with  their  nation  and  in  subservience  to  its  needs,  were  cold- 
shouldered  and  ousted  from  power.  The  lives  of  some  among 
them  were  endangered. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  then,  that  the  historic  statestroke 
of  March  was  but  a  move  towards  realising  the  cherished  aims 
and  strivings  of  the  Bussian  people,  its  other  effects  being  merely 
incidental.  Never  before  had  the  circumstances  been  so  auspicious. 
It  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  The  officers’  corps, 
renew^ed  and  enlightened  by  the  war,  was  at  one  with  the  Duma 
leaders,  thus  making  success  swift  and  sure.  The  soldiers  were 
burning  with  fierce  rage  against  the  authorities,  who  had  sent 
them  to  fight  without  sufficient  food,  clothing,  or  artillery,  had 
left  them  without  ammunition  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
shaken  them  off  as  noxious  parasites  when  they  were  maimed 
and  famishing.  The  feeling  aroused  by  this  treatment  is  deep, 
dangerous,  and  enduring,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  revolutionary 
chiefs  should  expend  as  much  as  possible  of  the  energy  it  en¬ 
gendered  against  the  rigime  and  its  head.  Among  the  generals, 
too,  of  whom  some  had  experienced  the  evils  of  army  disorganisa¬ 
tion  and  others  the  effects  of  low  intrigue  and  personal  rancour, 
a  considerable  percentage  was  for  responsible  government,  and 
a  still  larger  number  w^ere  vaguely  discontented  with  the  actual 
system.  Even  in  the  Church  the  revolutionary  idea  found 
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partisans  among  the  honest  who  were  scandalised,  and  the 
ambitious  who  were  disappointed  and  embittered,  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  at  Easputin’s  instigation,  of  ignorant  and  unworthy  monks 
to  the  principal  episcopal  sees.  In  a  word,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Tsardom  was  top-heavy,  like  the  walls  of  ancient  Jericho,  and  the 
leaders  had  but  to  blow  with  their  trumpets  for  it  to  fall  down 
flat.  Was  it  possible  to  hesitate?  Some  may  answer  that  it  was 
not  merely  i^ossible  but  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  to  wait  for  peace. 

The  notion  that  the  organisers  of  the  bold  and  brilliant  state- 
stroke,  eager  recipients  of  various  external  influences,  were  stimu¬ 
lated  mainly  by  these  is  erroneous  and  misleading.  There  was 
always,  it  is  true,  a  certain  susceptibility  in  the  Eussian  parlia¬ 
mentary  mind  to  the  English  virtues  of  moderation  and  concrete¬ 
ness.  And  it  had  grown  sensibly  since  the  days  of  Stolypin,  who 
taught  the  “  Constitutional  Democrats  ”  in  a  series  of  bitter  lessons 
the  value  of  self-restraint.  Moreover,  they  would  now  fain  escape 
the  yoke  of  their  former  selves.  For  the  vibration  of  some  of 
their  precipitate  acts  of  1905-6  is  likely  to  play  uix)n  them  yet 
in  the  mid-current  of  their  new  life  and  during  their  inevitable 
struggle  against  the  uncompromising  Socialists.  In  such  a  plight 
the  moral  support  of  the  Entente  Powers  would  be  an  invaluable 
asset,  and  they  were  naturally  eager  to  secure  it.  That  at  least 
such  a  legitimate  link  as  this  existed  betw’een  the  Duma  leaders 
and  the  representatives  of  France  and  Britain  was  patent  enough 
without  the  sudden  outburst  of  joy  and  sympathy  in  Western 
Europe  at  their  well-merited  success.  But  fairness  compels  me 
to  confess  that  the  decisive  factors  of  the  Eevolution  were  the 
workmen  and  the  army,  and  they  appear  minded  to  be  also  the 
arbiters  of  the  jx)litical  State  that  will  emerge  from  it.  Their 
power,  which  is  unquestioned,  has  also  been  exercised,  and  is 
now  provided  with  improved  organs.  Brief  though  the  lapse  of 
time  has  been  since  the  dethronement  of  the  Tsar,  the  moderate 
Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Miliukoff,  have  already 
been  repeatedly  overborne  by  the  out-and-out  democrats,  w'hose 
sense  of  the  real  is  strong  and  unerring.  For  there  are  two 
Governments  to-day  in  the  nondescript  State  of  Eussia,  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Cabinet  under  Prince  Lvoff,  and  the  other  known 
as  the  Council  of  the  Workers  and  the  Army,  and  their  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  secured  by  the  perfect  readiness  of  the  former  to 
give  up  its  opinions  and  principles  when  necessary  and  embrace 
those  of  the  latter.  It  is  thus  that  M.  Miliukoff  has  abandoned 
liis  thesis  that  Polish  independence  is  a  domestic  Eussian  problem, 
and  other  tenets  w'hich  he  defended  vigorously  down  to  a  few 
months  ago. 
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the  dethronement,  they  said,  was  not  of  their  choosing;  the 
Tsar  and  his  Ministers  had  made  it  their  duty.  But  even  then 
they  would  be  contented  merely  to  cut  off  Nicholas  II.  from  the 
source  of  power  while  respecting  his  person,  his  possessions,  and 
his  dignity.  That  was  the  ancient  script,  over  which  the 
“  Thoroughs  ”  indited  in  broad-hand  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  their  imprisonment  in  Tsarskoye, 
their  isolation,  the  peremptory  discharge  of  all  their  servants,  and  a 
denial  to  the  ill-starred  monarch  of  such  outward  tokens  of  common 
courtesy  as  the  words  “Majesty”  and  “Sire,”  as  though  such 
empty,  yet  welcome,  titles  carried  with  them  a  sacramental  virtue. 

Again,  the  first  voice,  rich  in  tone  and  forensic  in  manner, 
assured  the  world  that  the  movement  was  not  directed  against 
the  dynasty.  Far  from  that,  it  would  make  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  dynasty  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  that  link 
it  with  the  people.  Accordingly  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
received  the  throne  from  the  rightful  Tsar,  who  from  sheer 
affection  decided  to  disinherit  his  only  son — the  beloved  son  to 
save  whose  birthright  intact  he  had  not  flinched  from  bringing 
down  all  those  calamities  on  his  own  head. 

A  plainer  tale  was  told  by  the  rough  and  rasping  voice  of  the 
Socialist :  “  The  Tsardom  had  its  euthanasia  on  the  fateful  night 
of  the  abdication,  and  is  now  laid  at  rest.  Grand  Duke  IMichael 
was  but  a  supernumerary  on  the  stage,  and  with  the  signing  of 
the  proclamation  has  played  his  part  and  made  his  exit.  Enssia 
has  had  enough  of  Tsars,  and  will  now  try  a  Eepublic.” 

Accordingly  the  Provisional  Government,  in  deference  to  the 
Council  of  the  Workers  and  the  Army,  definitively  abandoned  its 
intention  of  raising  the  Grank  Duke  Michael  to  the  throne,  but 
announced  that  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  is  to  proclaim  a 
Republic,  would  not  be  convoked  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Otherwise  anarchy  would  overrun  the  country.  And 
this  reserve  commended  itself  to  every  sober-minded  friend  of 
Russia.  Did  not  the  Kaiser  himself  in  his  recent  reform  rescript 
write  :  “  The  settlement  of  the  internal  conflict  which  is  bound 
to  arise  out  of  an  important  change  of  Constitution  must,  in  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  Fatherland,  be  put  off  until  our  fighting 
men  have  come  back  and  can  take  a  share.  .  .  .”  How  much 
more  needed  is  this  precaution  in  the  case  of  Russia !  But  the 
Council  of  Workers  thought  otherwise,  and  ordained  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  be  ready  to  choose  a  Republic  in  a  few 
months  or  weeks.  And  the  Government  assented. 
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The  elections,  therefore,  will  take  place  over  a  sixth  of  the 
globe  during  the  war,  and  the  active  armies  will  participate. 
Universal  suffrage — a  far-ranging  innovation — will  be  improvised 
so  as  to  enable  the  Bashkir,  the  Kirgheez,  the  Chuvashi,  and  the 
Kalmuck  to  vote  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Muscovite,  the 
Pole,  and  the  Lithuanian,  and  solve  thus  conjointly  the  thorniest 
political  and  social  problems  of  modern  times.  The  workmen 
and  soldiers  have  also  claimed  the  right  to  elect  their  own  ofi&cers, 
foremen,  and  masters  of  departments  respectively,  to  dismiss 
them  at  will,  and  also  to  strike.  They  further  insist  on  the  same 
food  being  set  before  all  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  upon 
limiting  the  profits  of  the  former  to  a  certain  fixed  percentage. 
The  soldiers  have  also  demanded  and  received  the  right  of  reward¬ 
ing  personal  bravery  displayed  by  officers  in  the  field  with  a 
military  cross  which  shall  rank  above  all  other  distinctions,  and 
the  peasants  have  asked  for  the  immediate  confiscation  and  re¬ 
partition  of  landed  property — a  feat  which  the  Provisional 
Government,  being  physically  unable  to  achieve,  has  postponed 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

To  the  bulk  of  the  Eussian  people,  the  Eevolution  in  its 
bearings  on  themselves  is  the  one  all-absorbing  fact.  The  war  is 
but  one  of  its  numerous  facets,  and  towards  this  the  predominant 
feeling  among  the  peasants,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  army, 
is  impatience  to  get  it  over  and  done  with.  Large  numbers  of 
soldiers  have  already  hurried  home  from  the  front,  the  Minisier 
Kerenski  publicly  admits,^  in  order  to  display  their  active  interest 
in  the  cause  of  social  reform.  The  War  Minister  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  urging  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments,  and,  congruously 
with  the  new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  he  argues  and  exhorts 
in  lieu  of  commanding.  “The  army  which  is  at  the  front,”  he 
says,  “is  asking  for  officers.  It  likewise  needs  a  complement  of 
fresh  soldiers.  It  is  also  in  want  of  shells  and  other  war  requisites. 
.  .  .  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  are 
away  from  the  front.  Bestir  yourselves  in  every  way  to  send  to 
the  active  army  the  largest  reinforcements  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.”  ^  This  mode  of  handling  vast  bodies  of  men  who  were 
formerly  treated  as  mere  machines  is  truly  humane  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  one  hopes  it  will  prove  efficacious  when  applied  to 
the  army  and  navy.  A  stimulus  of  some  kind  was  sorely  needed,  for 
the  surprise  attack  at  Stokhod  found  the  Eussians  unprepared, drove 
them  across  the  river,  and  inflicted  on  them  “very  heavy  losses.” 

(1)  He  ia  hopeful,  however,  that  they  will  spontaneously  return.  In  any  case, 
lie  added,  “the  soldiers  who  stayed  on  at  the  front  are  busy  getting  them  to 
go  back.” — Temps,  April  9th,  1917. 

(2)  Manifesto  of  April  5th,  1917. 
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If  the  Minister’s  suasive  appeal  be  stimulus  enough,  the  Slav 
character  has  indeed  been  transformed. 

Kussia’s  aims  in  this  war  have  also  had  to  be  defined  anew 
and  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Labour  and 
Military  Council  discussion  on  the  subject  was  heated.  The 
Government  wants  Constantinople  “more  than  ever,”  says  M. 
Miliukoff.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view  taken  by  his  col¬ 
league,  M.  Kerenski,  who  speaks  for  a  vast  body  of  his  country¬ 
men.  For  the  two  Governments  cherish  different  ideals.  Tte 
one  is  eager  to  win  the  war  and  to  prove  that  under  its  aegis  the 
armies  can  be  conducted  to  victory  more  rapidly  and  surely  than 
under  the  Tsar’s  Government.  The  other  is  bent  on  demon¬ 
strating  the  Bussian  democracy’s  love  of  peace.  From  the  latter 
body  delegates  were  suddenly  sent  to  arrest  all  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma  and  all  the  Cabinet 
Ministers !  Provided  with  formal  warrants  the  delegates  were 
stopped  in  the  Tavrida  Palace  by  Preobrajensky  Guards.  Then 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  were  despatched  to  Tsarskoye  to 
arrest  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  and  intern  them  in  the  fortress.  But 
there,  again,  their  passage  was  barred.  That  such  drastic  measures 
of  attaining  unity  of  aim  should  be  resorted  to  in  war  time  is  to 
be  regretted.  Happily  the  two  contending  parties  have  now 
agreed  to  a  sort  of  truce  to  last  until  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  proclamation  has  been 
launched  by  the  Provisional  Government  stating^  that  it  “deems 
it  to  be  its  right  and  duty  to  declare  now  that  a  free  Eussia  does 
not  aim  at  the  domination  of  other  nations,  at  depriving  them 
of  their  national  patrimony,  or  at  occupying  by  force  foreign 
territories,  but  its  object  is  to  establish  a  durable  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  rights  of  nations  to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

“The  Bussian  nation  does  not  lust  after  strengthening  its 
power  abroad  at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  but  it  will  not 
allow  its  fatherland  to  come  out  of  the  great  struggle  humiliated 
and  weakened  in  its  vital  forces. 

“These  principles  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  which  will  carry  out  unanimously 
the  popular  will  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  our  Fatherland,  while 
observing  the  engagements  entered  into  with  our  Allies.  The 
Provisional  Government  of  free  Bussia  has  no  right  to  hide  the 
truth  that  the  State  is  in  danger,  and  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  save  it.” 

That  is  the  plainest  of  plain  speaking.  It  is  not  pleasant 
reading  for  the  friends  of  Bussia.  It  bears  out  the  views  to 

(1)  Reuter’s  message.  See  newspapers  of  April  11th,  1917 ;  the  Provisional 
Government  or  their  translators  were  in  too  great  haste  to  attend  closely  to 
grammar. 
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which  I  gave  utterance  long  before  the  statestroke  of  March, 
that  until  the  war  is  satisfactorily  ended  the  revolutionary  forces 
must  be  dammed  in  our  Ally’s  interest  and  our  own.  This  might 
have  been  effected  by  an  accord  between  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Progressive  Duma  bloc  on  the  basis  of  real  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  carried  on  by  the  Ministers  at  present  in 
power.  The  Emperor  could  have  been  obliged  to  accept  these 
terms  by  a  very  simple  expedient  which  I  may  one  day  describe. 
In  any  case,  the  creation  of  a  transitional  State  between  the 
autocracy  and  government  by  the  people  was  eminently  desirable 
and  perfectly  feasible. 

Once  before,  in  October,  1904,  Witte  had  striven  to  realise  it. 
As  the  spokesman  of  the  nation  he  had  manoeuvred  the  Emperor 
into  surrendering  his  absolute  pow'er,  and  as  the  Minister  of  the 
Tsar  he  hoped  to  embody  the  concessions  -wrung  from  him  in 
permanent  institutions.  But  he  had  two  difficulties  to  surmount  : 
the  monarch,  dreading  finality,  shrank  from  definite  reforms ; 
while  the  people,  coveting  a  degree  of  liberty  undistinguishable 
from  anarchy,  refused  instalments.  Of  these  obstacles  the  former 
was  surmountable.  One  evening  after  dinner^  Witte  said  to 
me :  “I  told  you  when  the  Emperor  -w'as  leading  the  country 
into  war  against  Japan  that  he  -was  also  driving  it  into  revolution 
against  the  dynasty.  Well,  he  may  go  yet  further  and  thrust  it 
into  anarchy.  That  is  one  danger.  I  can  dislodge  it  if  the  Liberals 
support  me.  Another  comes  from  the  hot  haste  of  the  Liberals. 
Unless  they  become  reasonable  and  self-restrained,  they  will 
thwart  the  country’s  efforts  and  bring  back  the  reaction.  I  -w’ant 
you  to  see  the  leaders  as  soon  as  possible  and  sound  them  on  the 
subject,  for  I  must  know  whether  I  can  count  on  them.  They 
need  me,  whether  they  recognise  it  or  not.  I  know  I  can  effect 
a  transition  between  the  autocracy  and  the  democracy,  and  I  also 
know  that  the  task  is  far  more  arduous  than  the  Liberal  professors 
dream  of.  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  accomplish  it  in  a  twelve- 
month,  possibly  sooner.  Then  the  succession  will  be  open  to  the 
professors.  Tell  them  this.” 

I  called  on  leading  Liberals  and  Jew's  and  asked  w'hether  they 
would  support  Witte  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  con¬ 
solidate  the  Eevolution  on  an  inexpugnable  basis.  They  refused 
categorically.  The  Liberals  alleged  that  he  was  a  mere  bureau¬ 
crat  who  had  no  political  programme,  and  that  his  Cabinet  was 
responsible  only  to  the  Tsar,  and  therefore  an  organ  of  the 
monarch.  I  replied  that  his  programme  was  to  affix  the  seal  of 
finality  to  the  self-denying  acts  of  the  Tsar,  to  embody  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Eevolution  in  political  and  social  institutions, 

(1)  In  October,  1905. 
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and  to  prevent  a  reaction.  The  word  “reaction”  provoked  their 
mirth.  “If  you  know  Eussia  half  as  well  as  we  thought  you  did 
you  would  not  be  under  the  illusion  that  a  reaction  is  possible. 
It  is  absolutely  excluded  for  all  time  1  ”  they  said.  Of  the  Jews 
some  agreed  with  the  Liberals,  others  told  me  frankly  that  they 
had  already  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  revolutionary  Bund, 
from  which  alone  they  expected  emancipation. 

Thus  cut  off  from  the  soil  which  alone  could  have  supplied 
him  with  sap  and  strength,  Witte,  Eussia’s  strongest  man  since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  struck  powerless.  Face  to  face 
with  the  Tsar,  he  thenceforth  represented  himself  alone.  Having 
forced  Nicholas  II.  to  renounce  autocracy  at  the  demand  of  the 
nation,  he  suddenly  found  himself  without  the  backing  of  the 
nation  at  the  ,  moment  when  the  new  principles  were  being 
embodied  in  institutions. 

A  more  tragic  situation  I  had  never  witnessed.  Here  was 
Eussia’s  ablest  statesman,  who  had  fought  hard  and  successfully 
for  religious  and  political  liberty,  eager  to  transform  the  auto¬ 
cratic  Empire  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  but  reduced  to 
impotence  by  the  party  that  wanted  the  change  and  was  impatient 
to  see  it  realised.  Distrusted  by  the  Emperor  as  a  revolutionary 
Democrat,  and  by  the  Democrats  as  a  State  functionary,  Witte 
saw  his  rdle  whittled  down  to  that  of  a  mere  specialist  who  was 
told  to  float  the  biggest  loan  yet  recorded  and  then  to  retire  into 
private  life.  How  he  chafed  and  fretted  and  cursed  his  lot  during 
those  historic  days  as  opportunity  after  opportunity  slowly  ap¬ 
proached  and  quickly  slipped  away  unutilised ! 

“They  object  to  me  as  a  bureaucrat,  do  they?”  he  exclaimed, 
when  I  brought  him  back  the  answer  of  the  Liberals.  “Do  they 
happen  to  know  how  many  of  Eussia’s  foremost  men  were  in  the 
State  service?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  railway  man,  not  a 
bureaucrat.  But  it  is  by  my  work  that  I  should  be  judged.  I 
can  produce  solvents  powerful  enough  to  disintegrate  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  if  once  we  had  something  better  to  take  its  place.  But  the 
Empire  is  become  a  house  divided  against  itself.  If  the  Eight 
is  run  by  knaves,  the  Left  is  led  by  fools,  and  Eussia  is  in  a 
sad  plight  between  them.” 

Time  sped,  and  the  fate  that  had  befallen  Witte  also  overtook 
the  parties  that  had  forsaken  him  w^hile  he  was  fighting  for  their 
cause.  Domineered  by  the  Extremists,  they  were  driven  out 
of  their  own  penfold  into  the  wilds  of  Marxism.  They  forfeited 
the  sympathies  of  their  best  friends  at  home  and^of  their  in¬ 
fluential  well-wishers  abroad,  and  at  last  they  ceased  to  be  feared 
by  the  men  in  power  who  organised  the  reaction. 

“Now  comes  Nemesis  and  the  catastrophe,”  exclaimed  Witte, 
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when  he  heard  that  war  was  declared  in  August,  1914.  He  knew 
that  the  autocracy  would  not  weather  the  double  storm,  but  he 
also  perceived  that  freedom’s  flood,  if  not  canalised,  might  sweep 
away  all  barriers. 

Last  year  a  patriotic  Eussian  sent  me  an  interesting  message 
with  the  “joyful  tidings  ”  that  the  Progressive  parties  were  forging 
rapidly  ahead ;  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats  were  frequent 
and  welcome  visitors  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  at 
the  British  and  French  Embassies ;  and  that  the  Entente  Powers 
were  this  time  in  earnest  about  helping  Eussia  to  parliamentary 
government  as  far  as  they  legitimately  could.  He  requested  me 
to  say  whether  I  agreed  with  him  that  the  safest  way  would  be 
to  depose  Nicholas  II.,  get  rid  of  the  whole  “Eomanoff  clan,”  and 
proclaim  a  Eepublic.  He  added  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
warned  not  to  startle  the  diplomatists  with  these  subversive 
schemes.  Although  they  obeyed  with  alacrity,  they  could  not 
but  blame  the  timidity  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  with  their 
imperialist  leanings  and  half  measures,  and  they  would  appreciate 
my  co-operation  in  the  Press. 

My  answer  had  a  passage  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  relevancy 
to  the  present  situation,  I  make  bold  to  quote.  “You  know  Vv^hat 
I  think  of  Nicholas  II.  as  a  ruler.  It  is  not  enough  to  extort  his 
promise ;  you  must  also  get  the  means  of  enforcing  it.  However 
large  his  concessions,  you  will  still  find  him  hemming  or  narrow¬ 
ing  the  democratic  current.  And  that  is  why  I  hold  that  in  the 
present  crisis  his  presence  is  absolutely  indispensable.  For  the 
current  needs  damming  throughout  this  war.  After  the  peace 
the  democratic  deluge  may  come.  In  1905  you  had  Witte,  who 
could  dig  trenches  as  well  as  raze  fortresses,  and  would  have  kept 
liberty  from  merging  into  licence.  To-day  you  have  only  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  strengthened  by  such  prestige  as  the 
Entente  Governments  may  think  fit  to  bestow  upon  it.  And  if 
you  thrust  that  aside,  then  God  save  Eussia.  That  is  merely  an 
opinion,  not  advice. 

“It  is  grounded  on  experience.  You  are  able  to  call  to  mind 
as  readily  as  I  can  the  turn  things  took  in  1905-6.  Witte’s  action 
being  paralysed  by  the  moderate  Liberals  [the  Constitutional 
Democrats  of  to-day],  the  forces  of  the  Eevolution  clashed  with 
those  of  the  autocracy.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  easily  the 
Moderates  were  then  swayed  by  the  out-and-out  Socialists  to  the 
point  of  joining  these  in  crying  for  the  moon.  May  not  that,  or 
even  worse,  happen  to-morrow  if  you  unleash  the  Eevolution  and 
prematurely  eliminate  the  Tsar?  Assuredly  it  is  a  good  omen 
that  the  ‘  Kadets  ’  ^  are  welcomed  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 

(1)  Constitutional  Democrats,  under  M.  Miliukoff. 
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Embassies,  and  it  warrants  the  presumption  that  they  have 
profited  by  eleven  years’  experience  and  now  understand  what 
firmness  means.  But  are  not  their  hands  tied  with  the  cords 
which  they  themselves  twisted  from  Socialist  strands  in  1906? 
Did  they  not  stamp  with  the  hall-mark  of  their  party  a  number 
of  social  and  political  principles  which  might  perhaps  serve  as  an 
apex  to  a  brand  new  pyramid,  but  hardly  as  its  base?  The  Bill 
for  the  expropriation  and  redistribution  of  the  land  is  an  instance. 
This  may  be  a  fruitful  reform  for  Russia,  but  would  it  not  have 
a  better  chance  of  success  if  applied  after  the  war? 

“Again,  I  should  have  thought  it  probable  a  'priori  that  your 
comrades  of  the  extreme  Left  would  favour  the  right  of  the  army 
to  strike,  of  the  soldiers  to  elect  and  dismiss  their  officers,  and 
of  the  working  men  to  fix  their  wages  and  choose  and  ostracise 
their  foremen,  because  those  were  essential  parts  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme  in  1906.  But  I  am  not  reduced  to  induction.  I  know 
as  a  fact  from  a  friend  who  is  influential  among  them  that  to-day 
they  are  more  resolved  than  ever  to  proclaim  these  rights.  Now 
those  are  innovations  which  will  cut  more  deeply  into  Russian 
than  into  West  European  life.  But  they  will  affect  both,  and  they 
will  not  invigorate  the  army.  When  I  try  to  picture  out  their 
hasty  improvisation  in  your  country,  my  mind  is  filled  with  a 
sequence  of  horrid  grotesques  which  only  a  brain-sick  artist  could 
conjure  up.  What  a  bewildering  chassez  croisez  will  be  witnessed 
during  the  execution  of  these  amazing  reforms !  If  you  cut  your 
moorings  before  the  war  is  over  and  moot  such  problems  as  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  land  and  the  establishment  of  Marx’s  millennium, 
can  you  at  the  same  time  set  before  the  soldiers  motives  powerful 
enough  to  determine  them  to  offer  up  their  lives  under  deterrent 
conditions  while  the  land  is  being  parcelled  out  at  the  rear  without 
them?  And  if  not,  what  becomes  of  your  army? 

“Your  assurance  that  all  classes  and  conditions  in  Russia  are 
for  carrying  on  the  war  to  a  finish  commands  credence  here.  We 
are  especially  sure  of  the  Moderates,  of  men  like  Gutchkoff, 
Rodzianko,  Prince  Lvoff,  Shulghin,  and  Miliukoff.  That  is  why 
w^e  all  want  that  type  of  politician  to  get  and  keep  the  upper 
hand,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  But  I  believe  this 
to  be  feasible  only  by  such  a  temporary  compromise  with  the 
Tsar  as  will  postpone  the  real  Revolution  until  the  European 
peace.  For  once  throw  open  the  sluice-gates  to  popular  passions, 
once  cast  the  nation  into  a  Medea’s  cauldron,  and  you  will  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  render  the  army  immune  from  the  break  of  con¬ 
tinuity  that  will  result.  And  if  you  melt  down  the  troops  with 
the  others,  how  will  you  fare  in  your  campaign? 

“As  for  your  Socialists,  they  are  less  known  here  and  less 
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trusted.  Qualms  of  misgiving  dim  our  mental  portraits  of  the 
best  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some 
are  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  others  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
things  as  they  were,  but  one  hardly  knows  what  section  of  the 
people  is  behind  either  party.  And  we  are  not  keen  to  learn  that 
experimentally.  It  might  lead  to  surprises. 

“Please  don’t  take  my  frankness  amiss.  Plain  speaking  is 
what  you  desired.  For  advice  you  must  go  elsewhere.  To  sum¬ 
marise  my  solution  of  the  problem,  then  ;  the  Eevolution,  which 
is  indispensable  and  certain,  may,  if  precipitated  during  the  war, 
damage  the  common  cause  of  Eussia  and  her  Allies.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  no  change  at  all  be  made,  an  equally  redoubt¬ 
able  danger  may  arise.  One  might  steer  clear  of  both  perils  by 
compelling  the  Tsar  at  once  to  appoint  a  responsible  Government 
composed  of  men  like  Lvoff,  Gutchkoff,  Shulghin,  Eodzianko  and 
Miliukoff,  and  to  guarantee  a  parliamentary  regime  the  moment 
the  peace  is  signed.  This  compromise  would  enable  the  men  of 
the  Progressive  Block  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  until  then 
and  would  therefore  give  them  the  means  of  holding  the  Tsar  to  his 
promise  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  recognised  principles  of  democracy  might  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  In  executing  this  plan  the  two  Entente  Governments 
would  probably  fulfil  your  expectation  and  give  you  their  active 
help— if  the  one  were  represented  by  Pitt  and  the  other  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Hardly  otherwise.” 

Those  words  were  written  in  the  year  1916,  but  they  express 
views  which  I  have  held  from  the  first  day  of  the  war.  Since 
October,  1904,  it  had  been  clear  to  me  that  Eussia’s  greatest 
danger  would  come  from  a  lack  of  moderating  influences.  For 
the  Eevolution  must  release  decentralising  forces  in  the  political 
domain  and  disintegrating  forces  in  the  social  domain,  and  during 
an  exhausting  military  campaign  the  latter  should  be  neutralised 
even  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  Provisional  Government  was  therefore 
well  advised  in  abandoning  its  narrow  ground  on  the  subject  of 
Poland,  in  restoring  her  charter  to  Finland,  and  promising  home 
rule  to  the  Lithuanians.  In  this  way  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
became  serviceable  to  the  new  State.  If  the  social  solvents  be 
as  skilfully  dealt  with,  or  even  if  they  be  merely  rendered 
innocuous,  the  Allied  peoples  may  then  without  reserve  endorse 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  said  :  “I  believe  that  the 
Revolution  whereby  the  Eussian  people  have  based  their  destinies 
on  the  sure  foundation  of  freedom  is  the  greatest  service  which 
they  have  yet  made  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Allied  peoples 
have  been  fighting  since  August,  1914.” 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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Many  questions  are  raised  by  the  Russian  Revolution,  but  for  us 
one  of  them  is  so  important  that  for  the  present  it  leaves  no 
time  to  think  about  the  rest.  It  is  :  How  will  the  sudden 
transfer  of  power  affect  the  will  and  ability  of  the  Russian  nation 
to  carry  on  the  war?  Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  absolutely 
positive  answer  to  this  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  movement.  The 
situation  is  still  full  of  uncertainties  and  risks.  Our  knowledge 
of  it,  at  the  best,  is  very  imperfect.  The  telegrams  from  Petro- 
grad  bear  obvious  traces  of  censoring,  and  we  have  no  idea  what 
has  been  cut  out  of  them.  It  is  with  these  reservations  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  here,  on  the  strength  of  a  residence  in 
Petrograd  during  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war,  to  indicate 
some  of  the  reasons  which  the  Allies  have  for  regarding  the 
Revolution  with  hope  rather  than  fear. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  reasons  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  Revolution  was  essentially  a  war  movement  and  not  a  peace 
movement.  That  the  pacifist  party,  which  is  probably  no 
stronger  (in  proportion  to  the  total  population)  in  Russia  than 
it  is  here,  tried  to  use  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy  for  its  own 
purposes  does  not  alter  this  fact.  The  outbreak  of  war  united 
Russia  as  it  had  never  before  been  united  in  the  course  of  all  its 
history,  and  the  feeling  that  everything  possible  was  not  being 
done  to  defeat  the  enemy  was  the  first,  as  it  always  remained 
the  chief,  cause  of  the  breach  between  Government  and  people. 
For  many  months  before  the  crisis  of  July,  1914,  signs  that 
radical  constitutional  changes  in  Russia  could  not  long  be  delayed 
had  been  steadily  multiplying.  All  the  cardinal  factors  which 
eventually  brought  about  the  Revolution  were  already  at  work. 
Political  discontent  was  spreading  rapidly  and  penetrating  broad 
strata  of  the  population  which  hitherto  had  hardly  been  touched 
by  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  war,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolution  would  have  come  very  soon,  and 
those  in  the  deepest  current  of  the  movement  had  no  fears  as  to 
its  issue.  But  the  Tsar’s  call  to  arms  rallied  the  whole  nation 
to  his  side,  and  he  had  a  last  chance  of  settling  the  future  of 
Russia  for  all  time  without  internecine  I'  dshed.  Russia,  as 
represented  by  the  Imperial  Duma  and  the  Zemstvos,  realised 
that  all  internal  changes  would  be  futile  if  Germany  was  to  get 
her  own  way,  and  wisely  resolved  to  postpone  domestic  quarrels 
till  times  of  peace  returned  again. 
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With  admirable  forbearance  this  decision  was  adhered  to  until 
things  became  absolutely  intolerable,  and  there  are  no  words  of 
praise  too  high  for  the  patience  and  tact  displayed  by  the  Duma 
through  the  many  trials  and  provocations  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  suffer.  From  the  spring  of  1915,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Kussian  military  organisation  had  broken  down,  till  the 
f  very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  Duma  placed  the  war  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  its  programme.  All  its  secondary  demands  were  based 
1  upon  this  primary  one  :  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  with 
unflagging  energy  and  ever-increasing  efficiency  till  a  full  and 
final  victory  was  attained.  When  it  called  for  “a  united  Cabinet 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country,”  it  did  so  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  only  such  a  Cabinet  could  properly  exploit  all  the 
national  military  resources.  When  it  put  forward  a  modest 
list  of  internal  reforms,  it  was  with  the  apology  that  the  entire 
population  could  not  be  expected  to  join  in  the  war  with  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  so  long  as  large  sections  of  it  were  suffering 
under  acute  grievances. 

Both  programme  and  justification  of  the  Duma  were  loudly 
echoed  by  the  nation  in  so  far  as  it  could  make  its  voice  heard. 
From  first  to  last,  “all  for  the  war  ”  was  the  motto  of  the  entire 
Press,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wretched  sheets  living  on 
Ministerial  subsidies.  The  great  Union  in  which  nearly  all  the 
Zemstvos  are  federated,  and  the  sister  Union  of  Municipalities, 
worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Duma  throughout,  and  kept 
it  in  close  touch  with  the  electorate  at  those  times  when  parlia¬ 
mentary  speeches  and  resolutions  were  allowed  into  the  Press 
only  after  their  essential  features  had  been  cut  away  by  the 
censorial  shears.  It  was  shame  at  the  thought  that  defeat  might 
become  inevitable  unless  the  Government  was  changed  which 
eventually  brought  the  Imperial  Council  (the  Upper  Chamber 
of  the  Russian  Legislature)  and  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Nobility  on  to  the  side  of  the  Duma.  All  private  news  from  the 
provinces  bore  the  same  colour.  Business  men  who  had  travelled 
many  hundreds  of  miles  through  Russia  by  road  told  that  the 
peasantry  were  unanimous  in  insisting  that  the  Germans  must 
be  thoroughly  beaten,  whatever  the  cost.  Of  the  army  at  the 

I  front  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Alexeieff,  and  his  two  most  able  lieutenants. 
General  Russky  and  General  Broussiloff,  at  once  gave  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Provisional  Government.  These  men  could  not  have 
adhered  to  a  movement  likely  to  affect  prejudicially  a  campaign 
in  which  their  careers  and  their  reputations  were  at  stake.  To 
them  the  loss  of  the  war  would  mean  the  loss  of  everything. 
Nor  are  there  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  rank  and  file 
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were  actuated  by  different  motives.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple 
Kussian  soldier  was  probably  much  more  conscious  than  anyone 
else  that  where  he  had  been  beaten  it  had  not  been  on  his  per- 
sonal  merits,  and  much  more  anxious  than  anyone  else  that  he 
should  be  given  a  chance  under  that  equality  of  conditions  which 
obviously  only  a  fundamental  change  of  system  could  restore. 
Moreover,  it  was  notorious  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Duma 
were  eagerly  followed  at  the  front  and  cordially  approved  there. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  determination 
of  Russia  to  press  on  the  war  with  all  available  resources  was 
the  one  thing  which  rendered  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
possible.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we  should  have  had  local 
bread  riots  instead  of  a  spontaneous  rising  w'hich  spread  with 
lightning  speed  from  one  extremity  of  the  Empire  to  the  other 
and  gained  its  ends  almost  instantly  and  with  an  incredibly  small 
amount  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  shortage  of  food  and 
the  strikes  and  street  demonstrations  to  w^hich  it  gave  rise  were 
merely  the  spark  that  fired  the  charge.  The  Duma  leaders 
recognised  that  their  time  had  come  to  act,  and  they  acted  with 
great  promptitude  and  decision,  but  their  dominant  motive  was 
the  desire  to  sweep  aw'ay  a  system  of  government  which  had 
shown  itself  incapable  of  dealing  resolutely  with  the  German 
menace.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  Russia’s  will  to  win  will 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  regime. 

Will  does  not,  however,  necessarily  connote  power.  How 
does  it  stand  with  Russia’s  ability  to  win  in  the  new  conditions? 
Is  it  possible  for  the  machine  to  run  as  smoothly  in  new-  hands 
as  it  did  in  the  old  ones,  which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  were, 
at  any  rate,  familiar  with  its  action?  Here,  too,  an  examination 
of  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  will  give  no  grounds  for 
discouragement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  new  spirit  w'hich  has  been  born  in  Russia.  Only  those 
who  have  been  in  that  country  during  the  later  phases  of  the 
war  can  realise  the  retarding  effect  of  the  chronic  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  The  nation  as  a  w^hole  had 
come  to  feel  that  its  rulers  were  much  more  concerned  to  repjress 
democratic  aspirations  in  their  own  country  than  to  defeat  the 
foreign  foe.  An  atmosphere  of  dejection,  almost  of  despair,  had 
settled  down  on  Russia,  and  even  officers  w'ere  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  any  use  persisting  in  a  struggle'  which 
their  Government  had  so  little  at  heart.  Large  classes  of  the 
population  were  quite  convinced  that  the  Empress  had  sold  the 
country  of  her  adoption  to  that  of  her  birth,  and  they  had  no 
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difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  actions  of  the  Government  with 
this  theory.  Since  General  Broussiloff’s  advance  last  spring 
there  had  been  no  striking  military  successes  to  counteract  the 
enervating  effects  of  the  domestic  political  situation.  Prices  of 
nearly  all  things  continued  to  rise,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  Butter  cost 
between  seven  and  eight  shillings  a  pound,  and  for  a  couple  of 
months  not  an  ounce  of  sugar  was  procurable  in  a  single  shop  in 
the  capital.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fine  edge  was  taken  off 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  cries  for  peace  were  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  denunciations  of  the  Government. 

This  nightmare  of  suspicion  and  depression  has  now  been 
lifted.  Eussia  feels  that  she  has  parted  for  ever  with  all  the  evils 
which  characterised  the  old  regime,  and  that  she  has  taken  her 
destinies  into  her  own  hands.  The  Russians  are  a  sensitive  and 
responsive  people,  who  kindle  readily  from  big  thoughts  and 
high  ideals,  and  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  them 
if  the  intoxication  of  their  newdy-found  freedom  were  to  express 
itself  in  an  enthusiasm  and  an  impetus  like  those  of  the  armies 
of  revolutionary  France.  In  any  case,  should  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment  continue  to  develop  along  the  lines  which  it  has  followed 
so  far,  every  servant  of  the  State  w'ill  apply  himself  to  his  task 
with  redoubled  zest,  the  workers  in  the  munition  factories  will 
feed  their  machines  with  increased  diligence,  guns  and  shells 
will  be  entrained  and  detrained  with  greater  rapidity,  soldiers 
will  advance  against  the  enemy’s  trenches  wdth  a  fiercer 
momentum,  and  the  whole  national  effort  to  win  the  war  will 
be  enormously  speeded  up.  That  in  itself  will  be  no  small  gain. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  not  count  if  the  directing 
authority  is  unstable  and  divided  against  itself ;  that  permanent 
co-operation  between  M.  Gutchkoff,  who  came  to  terms  with 
Stolypin,  and  that  hot-headed  demagogue,  M.  Kerenski,  is  un¬ 
thinkable  ;  and  that  the  new  Government  has  already  shown  dis¬ 
quieting  signs  of  allowing  itself  to  be  swayed  by  the  clamour  of 
the  extremist  democratic  minority,  which  is  strongly  represented 
in  the  big  towns  but  hardly  exists  outside  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  point  of  view,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  Provisional  Government  is  a  homogeneous  body, 
all  the  members  of  which  can  be  permanently  united  on  a 
common  political  programme.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
“Bloc,”  which  formed  the  old  majority  in  the  Duma,  w’as  only 
made  possible  by  the  parties  on  its  left  wing  dropping,  for  the 
time  being,  so  comparatively  modest  a  demand  as  Parliamentary 
Government ;  and  now  we  see  the  Cadets,  whose  leader,  M. 
Miliukoff,  is  the  Provisional  Foreign  Minister,  openly  declaring 
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themselves  for  Eepnblicanism,  and  so  important  a  ^ilinistry  as 
that  of  Justice  in  the  hands  of  an  avowed  Socialist. 

All  this  is  true,  and  no  one  will  claim  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  a  practical  working  combination  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  peace  times.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  united  on  the 
one  vital  and  supreme  question  of  winning  the  war,  and  that  is 
more  than  could  be  said  of  its  predecessor.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
Eevolution,  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  who  ruled  Eussia,  how 
he  ruled  it,  and  why  he  ruled  it  in  that  particular  way.  If  at 
any  time  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  the  Eevolu¬ 
tion  you  had  asked  a  dozen  Eussians  who  was  the  real  ruler 
of  their  country,  the  man  who  in  the  last  resort  decided  the  great 
questions  of  State,  eleven  of  them  would  have  answered  without  ! 
hesitation  :  “Easputin.”  No  doubt  that  would  have  been  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  powders  of  this  remarkable  and  nefarious  charlatan. 

If  he  had  decided  all  questions  and  dictated  all  appointments 
there  w’ould  at  least  have  been  homogeneity  in  the  Government, 
were  it  only  the  homogeneity  of  scoundrelism,  and  some  con¬ 
sistency  in  its  policy,  though  but  a  consistency  in  crime.  There 
was,  however,  neither  of  these  things.  The  Eussian  Cabinet 
w'as  never  composed  entirely  of  men  whose  political  convictions 
and  aims  w^ere  approximately  identical ;  its  deliberations  never 
issued  in  a  logical  sequence  of  actions.  Honest  men  like 
M.  Pokrovski  sat  in  it  side  by  side  with  miscreants  or  maniacs 
like  M.  Protopopoff ;  statesmanlike  administrators  of  the  type  of 
M.  Krovoshein  jogged  elbows  round  the  green  table  with  masters 
of  incompetence  like  M.  Eukhloff.  One  of  the  best  of  Procurators 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  M.  Samarin,  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
worst,  M.  Eaeff ;  one  of  the  worst  of  Ministers  of  Education, 

M.  Casso,  was  followed  by  one  of  the  best.  Count  Ignatieff.  The 
members  of  these  ill-assorted  Cabinets  hated,  despised,  and  dis¬ 
trusted  one  another.  Cordial  co-operation  between  them  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and  when,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  the 
departments  of  two  or  more  of  them  were  called  upon  to  work 
together  on  some  common  task  on  which  the  fate  of  armies 
depended,  they  wasted  their  time  and  energies  and  imperilled 
the  national  cause  by  childish  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  or  spiteful 
mutual  obstruction. 

From  such  a  body  consistency  in  policy  was  not  to  be  expected. 

At  times  it  seemed  that  the  Government  earnestly  desired  to 
win  the  war ;  at  other  times,  that  it  as  earnestly  desired  to 
lose  it.  The  nation  and  its  representative  institutions  were  first 
flattered  and  cajoled,  then  insulted  and  humiliated,  then  again 
flattered  and  cajoled.  The  Duma  was  convoked  and  assured  that 
its  co-operation  was  indispensable,  but  hardly  had  it  got  to  work 
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before  it  was  sent  packing,  and  before  it  was  convoked  again 
all  the  legislation  which  the  Government  desired  was  hurriedly 
passed  under  Clause  87  of  the  Constitution,  which  allowed  the 
Cabinet,  “in  exceptional  circumstances,”  to  adopt  laws  without 
Parliamentary  sanction  when  the  Chambers  were  not  in  session. 
The  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  Towns  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  great  supply  and  hospital  work,  without  which  the  armies 
could  not  have  been  maintained  in  the  field,  but  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  meet  in  congress  to  discuss  methods  of  enhancing  their 
usefulness.  One  Minister  after  another  assured  the  Press  that 
he  considered  its  work  indispensable  to  the  national  cause,  but 
the  papers  were  persistently  harried  on  the  most  paltry  pretexts 
and  heavily  fined  by  departmental  decree  for  trifling  breaches  of 
one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  rules  by  which  their  freedom 
was  restricted.  Not  infrequently  they  appeared  with  four  or  five 
blank  columns  under  the  heading:  “Sitting  of  the  Duma.” 
Even  formal  resolutions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  speeches  of  its  most  sober  leaders  were  struck 
out  by  the  censor’s  pencil.  Against  such  measures  there  was  no 
redress  and  no  appeal.  On  one  occasion  when  the  report  of  the 
Duma  proceedings  was  suppressed,  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
M.  Eodzianko,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Minister  President. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  was  not  responsible,  the  whole  question 
of  the  Press  censorship  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Minister  for  War.  M.  Eodzianko  thereupon  turned  to  General 
Shuvaeff,  who  assured  him  that  no  instructions  had  been  given 
for  the  censoring  of  the  Parliamentary  debates.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  head  of  the  Duma  was  unable  to  discover  why  and  on 
whose  authority  the  debates  had  been  withheld  from  the  public. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the 
administrative  apparatus  worked  under  the  former  Government. 
Similar  disorder  and  lack  of  uniform  direction  permeated,  sooner 
or  later,  every  department  of  public  life.  A  unifying  and  co¬ 
ordinating  will  was  always  lacking.  The  one  man  who  had  the 
power,  and  whose  duty  it  was,  to  supply  the  deficiency  was  little 
better  than  a  puppet,  reacting  readily  to  every  kind  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  prompting,  accepting  the  treacherous  advice  of  flatterers 
and  charlatans,  and  occasionally  asserting  his  individuality  and 
authority  by  rejecting  that  of  the  few  honest  and  sagacious  men 
among  those  who  had  direct  access  to  him.  It  is  an  appalling 
thought  that  the  destinies  of  Eussia,  of  the  Allies,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  mankind,  depended  largely  on  the  superstition  of  a  crazy 
woman  and  the  lust  and  avarice  of  a  little  band  of  impostors  and 
adventurers,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  true  one.  If  during  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  Eussia  had  been  governed  merely  by 
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a  mediocrity,  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  win  the  war  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  definite  line  of  policy,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  would  have  triumphed  long  ago.  The  Provisional 
Government  may  have,  and  no  doubt  has,  its  weaknesses,  but  so 
long  as  it  holds  together  and  is  backed  by  the  army  and  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  it  can  hardly  sink  into  the  state  of  chaos  which 
paralysed  the  activity  of  its  predecessors. 

Drastic  remedies  were  needed,  for  the  position  was  w^ell-nigh 
hopeless.  How  bad  it  was  few  people  here  seem  to  have  any 
idea  even  now.  Till  the  Eevolution,  any  hint  at  the  true  condi¬ 
tion  of  Russia  was  sternly  suppressed  by  the  censors  at  both  ends 
of  the  cable,  though  the  main  facts  were  to  be  obtained  by  an 
attentive  study  of  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  Press,  and  were, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  very  much  more,  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  Germans.  Thus,  on  March  4th,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  present  War  Minister, 
M.  Gutchkoff,  in  a  maiden  speech  in  the  Imperial  Council, 
painted  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects  before  his  country. 
Russia  was,  he  said,  “living  on  her  last  resources.”  The  general 
disorganisation  of  transport  had  been  “accentuated  .to  the  degree 
of  a  national  calamity.”  It  had  become  clear  that  “if  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  feeding  the  army  and  rear  remained  as  it  was,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  expect  favourable  results  on  the  final  issue.” 
Grain  which  had  been  brought  to  the  stations  nearest  the  areas 
where  it  had  grown  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  places  where  it 
was  wanted,  the  mills  were  standing  idle,  and  meat  killed  in 
Siberia  w’as  held  up  by  congestion  at  the  railway  junctions  and 
could  not  be  forwarded  before  the  thaw,  when  it  would  at  once 
putrefy.  Even  the  minimum  demand  for  fuel  could  not  be 
satisfied,  and  the  situation  in  that  respect  w’as  growing  worse 
every  day.  At  the  beginning  of  January  the  railways  had  entirely 
suspended  the  freighting  of  private  goods,  and  had  used  their 
lines  exclusively  for  the  replenishment  of  their  own  stocks  of 
fuel,  which  had  been  completely  exhausted.  Flour  mills  which 
had  somehow  secured  consignments  of  corn  were  prevented  from 
grinding  it  by  lack  of  coal  or  naphtha.  Towns  and  villages, 
unable  to  secure  kerosene,  v^’ere  plunged  in  darkness  from  the 
hour  of  sunset,  and  the  working  day  of  the  few  ardisans  still  left 
in  the  rear  was  thus  considerably  shortened.  It  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  blow^  out  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  because  the  ore  and 
coke  necessary  to  keep  them  going  had  not  been  supplied.  In 
the  Urals  there  was  the  danger  that  the  factories  would  have  to 
be  shut  dow’n  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  fodder  and  provi¬ 
sions.  In  the  early  future  industrial  concerns  w'ould  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  through  lack  of  fuel,  metal,  and  other  raw  materials. 
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“All  these  circumstances,”  concluded  M.  Gutchkoff,  “inspire  us 
with  the  tormenting  fear  that  the  disorganisation  of  the  rear  has 
attained  such  limits  as  to  be  disastrous  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Empire  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  its 
existence.” 

This  is  very  strong  language,  but  M.  Gutchkoff  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  use  it  unless  it  had  been  urgently  called  for. 
The  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  military  qualities  of 
Kussia’s  soldiers  and  their  almost  inexhaustible  numbers,  she 
ran  a  very  serious  risk  of  being  defeated  simply  by  the  collapse  of 
her  rear.  The  most  urgent  of  the  problems  with  which  she  has 
to  deal  is  that  which  now  confronts  all  the  belligerents  in  greater 
or  less  degree  :  the  problem  how  to  furnish  her  armies  and 
iwpulation  with  adequate  supplies  of  food.  Here  the  idea  is  very 
widespread  that  Eussia  is  still  teeming  wdth  corn  and  cattle,  and 
that  her  sole  difficulty  in  the  food  question  is  that  of  moving 
them  from  the  places  of  production  to  those  of  consumption.  This 
is,  unhappily,  an  error.  Eussia  will  have  to  practise  great 
economy  and  make  prodigious  efforts  of  organisation  if  large 
numbers  of  her  people  are  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  true  that  the  pinch  of  hunger  which  precipitated 
the  Eevolution  in  Petrograd  was  the  result  of  disorganisation  and 
mismanagement,  for  which,  to  be  quite  fair,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Duma  was  partly  responsible.  In  the  second  half  of 
last  year,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
it  was  decided  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  the  sale  of  corn.  This 
measure  was  urged  upon  the  Government  hy  the  Duma,  and  it 
was  a  special  Commission  on  which  that  Chamber  was  repre¬ 
sented  that  decided  upon  a  rate  slightly  lower  than  that  then 
ruling  in  the  open  market.  The  results  of  this  step  seem  to  have 
been  most  unhappy.  The  moment  the  price  fixed  became  known, 
the  streams  of  corn  which  had  been  flowing  to  the  railways  from 
the  farming  districts  suddenly  dried  up.  Indeed,  many  peasants 
who  had  already  reached  the  stations  with  their  loads  harnessed 
up  their  horses  and  drove  back  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
villages.  For  some  weeks  practically  the  only  grain  put  on  to 
the  market  was  that  which  came  from  the  estates  of  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  whose  contribution  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  is  only  secondary  to  that  furnished  by  the  multitude  of 
small  peasant  holdings.  When  the  shortage  of  grain  began  to  be 
seriously  felt,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Eittich,  made  a 
prolonged  tour  through  the  arable  districts  of  Eussia,  and  every¬ 
where  he  found  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  maximum 
price  wms  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief.  To  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency,  a  new  plan  was  adopted.  Each  of  the  agricultural  govern- 
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ments  was  called  upon  to  furnish  a  definite  quota  of  grain,  and 
the  local  authorities  were  made  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  was 
collected.  It  would  be  purposeless  to  enter  here  into  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  carrying  out  this  levy,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  sudden  rush  of  corn  enormously  aggravated  the  dis¬ 
organisation  and  confusion  already  existing  on  the  railways  in 
consequence  of  the  large  demands  of  the  winter  traffic.  When 
waggons  ivere  to  be  had  and  the  lines  were  open  there  was  no 
corn ;  when  corn  was  to  be  had  there  were  no  waggons,  and  the 
traffic  was  blocked  by  the  congestion  at  the  junctions. 

This  was,  however,  only  a  temporary,  and  more  or  less  acci¬ 
dental,  breakdown  in  the  arrangements  for  feeding  Russia.  The 
real  and  permanent  evil  is  much  more  deeply  rooted.  It  is  often 
urged  that  Russia  must  have  immense  stores  of  food  in  the  form 
of  the  surplus  of  her  production  which  was  exported  prior  to  the 
war.  Specious  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  this  argument  is 
quite  fallacious.  At  all  times  the  normal  surplus  was  very  largely 
a  fictitious  one.  Grain  was  exported  from  some  provinces  of 
Russia  when  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  others  were  perish¬ 
ing  of  starvation.  The  producers  naturally  sold  in  the  best 
market,  and  it  was  more  profitable  for  them  to  ship  their  wheat 
direct  on  to  the  rivers  and  railways  for  export  than  to  send  it 
hundreds  of  miles  by  road  to  their  hungry  fellow-countrymen, 
who  probably  would  have  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it  even  if  it 
had  reached  them.  Then  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peasants  who  starved  both  themselves  and  their  families  by 
selling  produce,  which  they  ought  to  have  consumed  at  home,  for 
the  price  of  vodka.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  alcohol  has 
removed  this  temptation,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  have  undoubtedly  benefited  by  a  greatly 
improved  diet.  Indeed,  both  the  savings  bank  deposits  and  much 
other  direct  evidence  prove  that  the  rural  populations  of  Russia 
had  never  before  been  so  well  off  as  they  have  been  during  the 
war. 

The  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  Russian  population 
which  was  or  is  at  the  front  has  also  had  no  reason  to  grumble 
on  this  score.  The  Russian  military  authorities  realise  perfectly 
that  if  you  only  feed  a  soldier  well  you  can  get  him  to  do  almost 
anything  you  ask  of  him,  and  the  diet  of  the  active  army  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  its  members 
are  accustomed.  At  home  the  average  peasant  sees  meat  only  on 
high  days  and  holidays,  but  at  the  front  he  gets  a  liberal  ration 
of  it  every  day.  It  was  the  demand  for  the  army  which  first 
produced  a  shortage  of  meat  in  the  rear,  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  in  1915,  laid  before  the  Duma  figures  showing  that 
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if  the  consumption  was  to  continue  unchecked  and  nothing  were 
done  to  stimulate  production,  within  three  or  four  years  not  a 
single  head  of  cattle  would  be  left  in  the  country. 

And  it  was  not  only  in  the  army  that  the  consumption  of  food¬ 
stuffs  was  greatly  increased.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  equipment  generally  found  themselves  suddenly 
in  receipt  of  much  higher  wages  than  they  had  ever  before 
dreamed  of,  and  without  the  normal  channel  for  dissipating 
their  earnings.  Vodka  and  other  spirituous  beverages  were  un¬ 
procurable.  Fur  coats  and  jewellery  appealed  only  to  the  tastes 
of  a  minority.  There  are  definite  limits  to  the  consumption  of 
confectionery.  The  great  majority  expended  their  unaccustomed 
wealth  by  raising  their  standard  of  life,  and  the  urban  proletariat 
of  Russia  had  never  eaten  so  much  or  so  well  as  it  did  in  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  war.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has 
recently  had  difficulty  in  getting  an  absolute  minimum  of  the 
simplest  kinds  of  food. 

But  there  are  yet  other  reasons  besides  these.  The  withdrawal 
of  men  from  the  army  naturally  threw  a  greater  burden  of  labour 
on  to  those  who  remained  at  home,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
inducements  of  the  latter  to  work  were  reduced  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  vodka  and  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  agricultural 
produce.  Much  land  went  out  of  cultivation  simply  because  it 
was  not  worth  the  peasants’  while  to  make  the  extra  effort 
necessary  to  keep  it  under  crops.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
corn-bearing  area  was  very  much  reduced  even  last  year.  Then, 
by  a  strange  aberration  of  intellect,  the  Ministry  of  War  chose 
the  very  middle  of  the  harvest-time  for  the  enrolment  of  a  few 
million  more  recruits.  The  mistake  was  realised  just  in  time  to 
avert  a  positive  disaster,  and  the  date  at  which  the  recruits  had 
to  join  the  colours  was  deferred ;  but  already  an  infinity  of  harm 
had  been  done.  Many  Eussians  must  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
to  reach  the  nearest  railway,  and  great  numbers  of  recruits  were 
already  on  the  road,  with  fathers,  wives,  or  other  relatives,  before 
the  second  order  was  issued.  Their  cut  crops  had  been  left  lying 
on  the  fields,  and  rotted  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  wet 
and  inclement  autumn  before  anything  could  be  done  to  get  them 
in.  Enormous  quantities  of  corn  also  rotted  where  it  had  grown 
on  the  large  estates,  because  the  labour  necessary  to  harvest  it 
could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money. 

All  these  causes  combined  gravely  to  diminish  the  yield  of  last 
year’s  harvest.  They  also  combined  to  restrict  the  winter 
sowings  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Russia’s  agriculture. 
Moreover,  their  action  was  intensified  by  the  maximum  price  of 
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wheat.  The  Kussian  peasant  is  not  unpatriotic,  and  if  he  had 
been  able  to  realise  the  consequences  of  his  reraissness,  no  doubt 
he  would  have  made  the  effort  required  of  him.  But  he  is 
unaccustomed  to  use  his  mind  on  broad  national  problems.  All 
he  realised  was  that,  whereas  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  which 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  w^ent  on  rising  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  he  was  asked  to  grow  wheat 
for  sale  at  an  arbitrarily  fixed  rate.  He  argued,  quite  reasonably, 
that  he  had  given  his  sons  and  paid  his  due  in  increased  taxation, 
and  that  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  his  share  in  the  common  cause. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  winter  sowdng  is  of  a 
rather  curious  kind,  as,  like  so  much  in  this  war,  it  had  results 
almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  which  it  was  designed  to 
produce.  When  the  war  broke  out,  large  tracts  of  Eussian  land 
were  farmed  by  German  colonists,  and  it  w'as  decided  that  these 
alien  settlers  must  be  turned  out  of  their  holdings.  The  process 
of  expropriation  was  carried  out  very  slowly,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  second  half  of  last  year  that  these  German  farms  w'ere  finally 
“liquidated.”  At  the  same  time,  where  the  former  owners  had 
not  already  disposed  of  their  property  by  private  treaty,  the  entire 
inventory,  living  and  dead,  was  put  up  for  sale  under  the  hammer. 
The  farms  were  thus  left  without  stock,  seed,  or  agricultural 
implements,  and,  in  most  cases,  without  anyone  to  cultivate  them. 
A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Eussian  papers  estimated  the  area 
thus  left  fallow  in  South  Eussia  alone  at  some  hundred  thousand, 
and  probably  a  million,  dessiatines  (2,700,000  acres). 

It  has  not  been  made  known,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
known,  how  far  the  area  already  sown  is  below  the  normal,  but 
the  falling  off  must  be  very  great  indeed,  and  stupendous  efforts 
wdll  be  necessary  if  the  unquestionable  shortage  of  food  in  Eussia 
this  year  is  not  to  be  followed  by  positive  famine  in  1918.  The 
position  is  already  so  serious  that  the  leading  economist, 
M.  Struve,  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Food  Commission 
on  February  24th  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos,  the 
supplies  in  the  country  w'ere  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  increased 
needs  of  the  population.  A  remedy  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  the  old  rigime.  If  Eussia’ s  past  disasters  and  crises  had 
failed  to  shake  the  official  body  out  of  its  traditional  happy-go- 
lucky  routine,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  have  awakened  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  danger  in  time  to  take  effective  steps 
to  ward  it  off.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  new  Government 
will  save  the  situation  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Zemstvos.  These  corporations  are  in  much  closer  touch  with  the 
agricultural  population  than  the  defunct  bureaucracy  could  possibly 
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be.  Through  their  schools,  hospitals,  and  visiting  doctors  they 
have  won  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry.  They  have  taught  it 
the  value  of  modern  methods  of  farming,  and  they  supply  it  with 
seed  and  agricultural  implements.  If  anyone  in  Eussia  knows 
how  to  persuade  the  peasants  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
winter  crops  by  exceptional  spring  sowings,  it  is  the  members  of 
these  corporations.  As  we  have  seen,  they  recognise  the  need 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action ;  they  possess  the  necessary 
organisation,  which  is  spread  like  a  net  over  the  whole  face  of 
Russia ;  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they  will  not  tackle  the 
difficult  problem  with  energy  and  determination.  Those  w’ho 
know  Eussia  are  delighted  to  think  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
servants  of  the  old  regime,  w'ho  have  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  other  great  maladies  from  which  Eussia  is  suffering  are 
the  disorganisation  of  railway  transport  and  the  shortage  of  fuel 
and  raw  materials.  These  two  things  continually  interact  upon 
one  another.  Through  lack  of  fuel  for  their  own  purposes  the 
railways  cannot  keep  manufacturers  properly  supplied  with  it  for 
the  production  of  arms  and  munitions.  The  cases  of  coal  and 
wheat  present  analogies.  In  the  year  before  the  war  Eussia  burnt 
2,697,000,000  poods  of  coal,  of  which  1,544,000,000  poods  came 
from  the  Donetz  basin,  426,000,000  poods  from  the  Dombroff 
field  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Eussian  Poland,  and 
227,000,000  poods  from  the  Urals,  Siberia,  and  the  Moscow  dis¬ 
trict,  while  500,000,000  poods  were  imported  from  England.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  war  the  Dombroff  area  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  wdio  have  held  it  ever  since,  and  simultaneously  the 
English  import  was  seriously  interfered  with.  During  the  first 
months  of  the  war  vast  dumps  of  coal,  which  could  not  be  moved 
because  other  freights  were  considered  more  urgent,  w^ere  piled 
up  at  Archangel.  With  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  supply 
cut  off,  coal  naturally  rose  in  price.  Eventually  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  fixed  a  rate  at  which  it  had  the  right  to  requisi¬ 
tion  such  coal  as  it  needed.  But  labour  is  dearer  and  much  inferior, 
and  the  colliery  proprietors  complain  that  the  requisitioning  price 
leaves  them  only  6  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  Now,  according  to 
an  article  printed  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  on  March  8th  last, 
70  per  cent,  of  the  Donetz  mines  are  rented,  and  the  leases  of 
many  of  them  have  only  two,  three,  or  four  more  years  to  run. 
In  these  circumstances,  6  per  cent,  profit  is  not  enough  to  induce 
the  owners  to  lay  out  additional  capital  in  the  opening  up  of  fresh 
seams.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  prices  recently  offered 
by  the  railways  for  coal  have  been  2^  copecks  (about  a  halfpenny) 
per  pood  less  than  the  requisitioning  rate.  As  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  the  coal-owners  refuse  to  sell  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
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hold  their  output  till  it  is  requisitioned.  The  railways  have  been 
taking  the  coal  where  they  could  get  it,  even,  it  is  said,  seizing 
consignments  dispatched  to  munition  factories,  and  can  no  longer 
depend  on  getting  the  qualities  to  which  their  employees  are 
accustomed.  Thus  the  Ekaterinski  line,  which  formerly  obtained 
its  supplies  from  twenty-five  different  sources,  has  recently  been 
drawing  them  from  as  many  as  317. 

Here,  too,  the  new  Government,  with  its  close  connections 
with  the  great  producing  and  manufacturing  interest,  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  improving  upon  the  methods  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor. 

Food  and  fuel  are  to-day  the  two  urgent  needs  on  which 
Eussia’s  powder  to  continue  the  war  indefinitely  mainly  depends. 
Under  the  old  Government  these  two  needs  went  steadily  from 
bad  to  w'orse  till  disaster  seemed  imminent.  The  new  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  over  a  task  of  supreme  difficulty,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  temporary  hitches  inherent  in  every  transfer  of  authority, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  it  will  deal  with  the 
emergency  more  vigorously  and  more  efficiently  than  the  men 
whom  it  has  displaced.  Things  had,  in  any  case,  come  to  such  a 
pass  in  Eussia  that  a  radical  change  of  system  seemed  to  be  the 
only  possible  remedy,  E.  H.  Wilcox. 
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The  greatest  of  all  wars  has  so  far  thrown  up  no  supremely  great 
Personality.  We  have  got  rid  of  what  Mr.  Wells,  with  one  of  his 
irradiating  flashes  of  insight  and  description,  calls  the  Effigy  ;  the 
great,  caracoling,  threatening,  overbearing  figure  that  looms  so 
large  in  the  foreground  of  all  the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  past. 
Always  w'hen  you  turn  back  to  these  things  the  interest  centres 
dramatically  round  an  individual.  The  Man  has  so  overshadowed 
the  Event  that  most  often  we  have  forgotten  the  latter  and  remem¬ 
ber  only  the  former.  It  is  of  Rameses  or  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Caesar,  Attila,  Charlemagne,  Genghis  Khan,  Charles 
XII.,  Peter  the  Great  we  think  rather  than  of  the  kingdoms 
they  devoured,  the  empires  they  founded  or  destroyed,  the  hosts 
they  led  to  the  slaughter.  History  flattens  out  before  many  minds 
a  rather  dull,  level  expanse,  like  the  plain  of  Thebes  with  the 
Colossi  tow^ering  above  it  to  catch  the  sunbeams.  It  is  the  big 
man  wffio  often  gives  his  name  to  the  epoch  :  the  age  of  Augustus, 
the  age  of  Mohammed,  the  Napoleonic  period,  the  Bismarckian 
era,  and  so  forth. 

But  this  marvellous  stretch  of  time  through  which  we  are 
passing  will  not,  it  seems,  be  known  as  the  Age  of  Anybody.  We 
have  no  Effigy  really  worth  a  show-case  in  the  historic  museum, 
though  several  of  the  nations  engaged  have  made  some  w^ell-inten- 
tioned  efforts  to  create  one.  We  have  felt  somehow  that  we 
“want  a  hero,”  like  Byron  when  he  started  upon  ‘‘Don  Juan.”  The 
research  after  this  object  of  desire  has  not  been  conspicuously 
successful.  The  Germans  do  their  best  with  Hindenburg;  but 
it  is  surmised  that  the  strategy  and  battle-schemes  are  really 
worked  out  by  Ludendorf  and  other  useful  subordinates,  and  that 
Hindenburg  himself  may  be  only  a  clumsy  w’ooden  image,  ‘‘made 
in  Germany  ”  to  order  and  scale.  In  France  there  was  at  first 
some  disposition  to  cast  Joffre  for  the  part;  but  that  modest, 
methodical,  painstaking,  and  unimaginative  commander  is  not  of 
the  stuff  whereof  effigies  are  made,  and  he  showed  an  absolute 
disinclination  to  appear  in  this  rdle.  Among  ourselves  a  con¬ 
scientious  endeavour  was  made  for  a  time  to  find  what  we  wanted 
in  Kitchener,  the  strong,  silent  man,  the  organiser  of  victory. 
But,  alas !  the  Dardanelles  Report  is  out ;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  that  inconvenient,  and  inconveniently  timed,  document,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  Kitchener 
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legend.  Our  Superman  fades  before  our  eyes,  and  leaves  us 
instead  with  the  likeness  of  a  most  patriotic,  self-confident,  hard¬ 
working,  high-minded  gentleman,  overburdened  by  a  task  of 
unparalleled  difficulty. 

And  the  Effigy-Statesman  is  apparently  as  obsolete  as  the 
Effigy-Warrior.  In  this  department,  too,  we  move  among  the 
mediocrities  :  and  here  also  we  are  in  contrast  with  the  past. 
The  massive  political  personage,  who  awed  the  listening  senate 
to  obey,  roused  the  multitude  to  fevered  passion,  and  played  his 
subtle  game  with  potentates  and  powers  like  pieces  on  the  chess¬ 
board,  as  he  swept  resplendent  through  the  historic  page— he 
likewise  has  disappeared.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  Cromwell,  the 
Lincoln,  the  Cavour,  the  Chatham,  even  the  Choiseul  or  the 
.\lberoni,  of  the  Great  War.  Instead,  we  have  had  to  be  content 
with  Mr.  x\squith,  Viscount  Grey,  M.  Briand,  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  Baron  Sonnino,  M.  Sazonoff ;  and  I  scarcely 
think  that  the  admirers  of  these  eminent  public  men  would  claim 
that  any  of  them  was  cast  in  the  heroic  mould.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  hailed  the  advent  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  so 
much  effusion.  We  are  still  conscious  of  the  old  tradition  which 
tells  us  that  when  great  things  are  being  done  there  should  be  a 
Great  Man  somewhere  to  see  to  the  doing  of  them.  So  we  are 
hoping  that  the  Prime  Minister  may  fill  the  void. 

We  have  no  hero ;  but  a  superabundance  of  heroes.  We  live, 
as  Mr.  Wells  says,  amid  a  torrent  of  heroism.  But  it  is  the 
heroism  of  the  common  unregarded  human  being,  the  man  who 
was  just  food  for  powder  or  food  for  pikes  in  the  olden  wars.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  multitudes  who  dimly  trail  through  the  battles 
and  the  marches,  the  mud  and  blood, ^of  the  campaigns  of  the  past, 
there  w’ere  soldiers  as  brave,  as  loyal,  as  generous  as  those  who 
have  been  sent  forth  these  three  years  past  from  the  cottages  and 
mean  streets  of  Europe.  It  may  be  so ;  for  they  do  not  figure 
in  the  annals.  The  Historic  Muse,  gathering  her  skirts  about  her 
as  she  trips  daintily  over  their  plebeian  bodies,  treats  them  only 
as  an  entry  in  her  catalogue.  So  many  thousands  of  their 
'corpses,  she  notes  coldly,  left  to  fester  on  the  field  :  so  many 
dragged  off  to  prison  or  to  slavery  :  so  many,  it  may  be,  butchered 
in  the  market  square  or  built  up  alive  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Non  raggionam  di  lor.  We  pass  on  to  objects  of  more  interest. 
Clio  sharpens  her  pencil  to  set  dowm  in  suitable  detail  the  acts 
and  words  of  kings,  sultans,  commanding  generals,  valiant 
knights,  and  other  persons  of  dignity.  Their  heroism  is  on  the 
record,  and  we  know  all  about  it ;  but  save  in  a  few  rare  instances 
the  others  are  a  grey  mass,  twanging  away  steadily  at  their 
bowstrings,  hacking  and  prodding  victoriously  with  sabre  and 
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bayonet,  or  perhaps  driven  into  rout  and  confused  slaughter,  but 
in  any  case  as  individuals  indistinguishable. 

So  most  of  the  great  stories  of  valour  and  sacrifice  in  war,  that 
used  to  thrill  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  relate  to  the  selected, 
the  socially  superior,  warriors.  The  hero  has  usually  been  “an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,”  with  one  of  the  qualifications,  if  not 
both.  Do  the  Homeric  poems  pause  to  tell  us  about  anybody  but 
the  chiefs,  the  princes,  and  the  kings,  like  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  and  Hector,  and  the  ill-humoured  but 
most  nobly-born  Achilles?  Are  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  and 
singers— Froissart,  William  of  Tyre,  Mallory,  and  the  rest — con¬ 
cerned  with  the  multitude  in  leather  jerkins?  It,  is  the  knights 
and  barons  that  interest  them,  as  they  push  about,  encased  in 
steel,  among  the  half-armed,  half-naked  serfs  of  the  feudal  levy; 
and  if  these  poor  fellows  w'ere  often  brave,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were,  their  valour  is  not  worth  recording.  We  have  all 
been  brought  up  to  regard  heroism  in  battle  as  a  special  attribute 
of  patrician  birth,  or  of  high  rank,  civil  or  military.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  found  war  ornamental,  spectacular, 
romantic. 

But  this  war  has  changed  our  orientation.  Heroism  has  become 
so  common  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  picturesque  and  theatri¬ 
cal,  though  it  tugs  at  our  heartstrings  none  the  less  on  that 
account.  We  have  discovered  that  the  quite  average,  ordinary 
man  can  do  deeds  which  would  have  seemed  notable  enough  to 
fill  half  a  canto  of  sounding  verse,  or  half  a  chapter  of  reverberant 
prose,  in  the  days  of  the  effigy-hero.  For  him — it  may  be  he  will 
I  get  a  line  in  a  bald  telegram  or  a  bit  of  ribbon  and  a  metal  cross. 

It  is  rntiich  more  likely  he  will  get  nothing,  and  nobody  but  a 
I  comrade  or  two  will  know  how  he  lived  and  died.  He  goes  about 
j  all  this  work  with  an  amazing  modesty,  calmness,  and  self- 
]  effacement,  as  though  to  suffer  appalling  torture,  to  be  mangled, 
ripped  open,  maimed,  blinded,  killed,  were  just  an  incident  in  the 
day’s  doings. 

;  In  the  years  before  the  war  we  used  to  write  solemn  pages 
,  showing  how'  the  world  was  losing  the  manlier  virtues ;  how 
■j  civilisation,  and  particularly  urban  civilisation,  had  slackened  our 
;j  fibre;  how  our  young  men  no  longer  possessed  the  robust  forti- 

Itude  of  their  forefathers.  And  it  is  these  same  young  men  who 
have  stepped  from  behind  their  counters,  or  out  of  little  black 
workshops,  to  do  deeds  any  hour  of  almost  any  day  that  once 
would  have  given  them  an  immortality  of  fame.  Arnold  von 
IVinkelried,  you  remember  :  gathering  a  sheaf  of  enemy  spear- 
points  into  his  own  breast  to  make  a  way  for  his  friends  into  the 
fiostile  square.  A  fine  thing  to  do !  But  no  whit  finer  than  that 
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of  the  soldier  who  throws  himself  upon  a  live  bonil)  and  so 
deliberately  risks  being  blown  to  shreds  in  order  to  save  his 
comrades.^  It  has  been  done  again  and  again  in  the  trenches  ■ 
this  and  other  things  which  need  a  tougher  nerve,  and  a 
better  allowance  of  sheer  physical  resolution,  than  thev  had 
“any  use  for  ”  at  the  battle  of  Sempach. 

They  do  it  all  so  quietly,  with  so  complete  an  absence  of  pose! 
In  all  the  armies  I  think  that  is  so,  but  most  in  our  own.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  but  a  British  regiment  rushing  into  the  hell 
of  the  machine-gun  fire  with  the  cry  of  “Early  do(jis  sixpence 
extra”;  or  with  the  men  kicking  a  football  before  them  through 
the  zone  of  sputtering  bullets.  The  established  hero  gives  one 
the  impression  of  being  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  him.  “  For  God  and  the  King,”  he  cries,  or  “For  the  lilies 
of  France,”  or  something  of  that  kind,  as  he  charges  gloriouslv, 
with  white  plume  waving,  and  a  magnificent  flutter  of  laced  cloak 
or  flying  hussar-jacket.  One  suspects  that  even  in  dying  he  faces 
his  audience,  feeling  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  order  to 
make  his  exit  with  a  sense  of  style. 

1  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  the  story  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  bit  deep  into  my  imagination. 

1  derived  it  from  a  large,  popular  History  of  England,  in  which 
the  incident  was  made  the  subject  of  a  full-page  engraving  over 
which  I  used  to  linger  with  delight.  For  years  afterwards  the 
picture,  with  additions  and  embellishments,  would  come  back  at 
intervals  to  my  mind.  The  scene,  as  I  envisaged  it,  was  replete 
with  an  ornate  dignity.  The  battle  raged  decorously  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  men,  in  correct  attitudes,  with  corselets  and  bright 
lances,  stood  about ;  in  the  centre  lay  the  dying  hero,  an  arresting 
figure,  with  his  curled  and,  I  suppose,  perfumed  ringlets,  hh 
elegant  sword-hilt,  his  white  and  spotless  ruff,  his  slashed  jerkin, 
his  Elizabethan  hose  and  stockings.  One  saw  the  draught  of 
water  offered  (in  a  silver  goblet) ;  the  knight,  about  to  raise  it  to 
his  lipjs,  turning  to  the  wounded  soldier  at  his  side,  with  his 
“Friend,  thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.”  A  grand  thing— 
done  in  the  grand  manner ! 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  I  came  upon  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspoaper  correspondent’s  letter  about  the  fighting  near  Festu- 
bert.  A  British  soldier  was  lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  fevered 
with  thirst,  close  by  a  German  even  more  desperately  hin 
Stretcher-bearers  arrived  and  offered  the  Briton  a  tin  of  water 

(1)  “Lauder,  V.C. — Pte.  D.  R.  Lauder,  Royal  Scotti.sh  Fusiliers,  decorated 
with  th6  V.C.  by  the  King  on  Saturday.  A  bomb  failing  to  clear  the  trench, 
Lauder  covered  it  with  his  foot,  which  was  blown  off,  thereby  saving  injuries 
to  all  except  himself.  He  is  now  a  munition  worker.” — Extract  from  dan 
newspaper. 
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The  man  wa-s  reaching  for  it  eagerly,  when  his  glance  fell  on  his 
tormented  enemy.  “After  ’im,”  he  said,  and  handed  back  the 
vessel  for  the  German  to  drain.  So  now,  when  I  seek  to  recall 
mv  old  vision  of  Sidney  at  Zutphen,  it  is  blotted  out  by  another  : 
a  vision  of  a  man  in  drabbled  khaki,  lying  in  the  horrible  crim¬ 
soned  filth  of  No  Man’s  Land  ;  of  another  man  in  a  torn  grey  tunic, 
drenched  with  blood,  staring  with  wolfish  eyes  at  the  water;  of 
the  former  shutting  his  own  parched  lips  tight  over  his  teeth  and 
putting  the  precious  draught  by  with  a  short,  ill-said  word  of 
refusal.  Surely  a  greater  hero,  that  nameless  cockney,  than  the 
sworded  and  scented  courtier!  “After  ’im !  ”  It  is  better  than 
the  nobly  mellifiuous  phrase  that  made  Philip  Sidney  immortal. 

But  all  the  blazoned  deeds  of-  the  past  are  outshone  daily. 
There  was  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  the  Revenge ;  and  here  is 
Captain  Loftus  Jones,  of  H.M.  Destroyer  Shark.  In  the  battle 
of  Jutland  ten  German  ships  were  pouring  their  fire  into  the 
Shark  at  short  range.  Steering  gear,  funnels,  superstructure 
were  blown  away.  Half  the  crew  were  dead,  the  commander 
himself  was  severely  wounded.  Another  destroyer,  the  Acast^i, 
pushed  in  front  of  the  helpless  ship  to  shield  her  and  brave  destruc¬ 
tion  herself.  Loftus  Jones,  who  was  the  Commodore  of  the 
division,  refused  any  aid,  and  signalled  the  Acasta  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  Then  a  splinter  of  shell  came  which  took  off  the 
captain’s  leg  above  the  knee  ;  still  he  sat  on  the  shattered  deck 
and  gave  his  orders  and  fought  on.  He  noticed  that  the  flag  had 
been  shot  down,  and  ordered  that  another  should  be  run  up ;  and 
this  was  done,  so  that  the  Shark  went  under  with  colours  flying. 
When  they  were  all  in  the  water  the  few  survivors  pulled  their 
dying  chief  on  board  a  raft.  “Let’s  have  a  song,  boys,”  he  said; 
and  they  sang  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee”  till  that  indomitable 
soul  passed  away. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  examples.  Courage,  self- 
sacrifice,  magnanimity  are  no  longer  the  prerogative  of  the 
honoured  Few.  They  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  common 
man— and,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  the  common  woman.  The  war 
has  raised  the  standard  all  round  ;  it  has  shown  that  if  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  not  prolific  of  geniuses,  it  has  produced  a  race  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  who  are  braver  and  more  generous  than  the 
dominating  aristocracies  and  high  chivalric  groups  of  the  Past. 
It  is  the  answer  to  the  scientific  sentimentalists,  like  Nietzsche 
and  his  follow^ers,  who  talk  about  slave-morality  and  crowd- 
instincts. 

Mr.  Wells  suggests  that  this  glorification  of  the  Effigy,  this 
passionate  research  for  the  Superman,  with  its  implied  worship) 
of  mere  brutal  fighting  force,  is  a  by-product  and  misunderstand- 
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ing  of  Darwinism.  “Nature,”  said  the  hasty  student  of  the 
evolution  theory,  “is  ‘  one  with  rapine.’  ”  Progress  is  an  unending 
struggle;  the  stronger  species  prevails  by  crushing,  killintr  or 
starving  out  the  weaker.  Hence,  also,  you  can  breed  up  to  the 
survival  of  the  higher  type  by  the  enslavement,  if  not  the  extinc¬ 
tion,  of  the  lower  ;  hence  nothing  really  matters  but  the  successful 
self-assertion  of  the  favoured  individuals  and  classes.  To  that 
everything  must  be  sacrificed,  especially  the  masses  of  mankind. 
This  misreading  of  the  evolutionary  process  helped  the  preachers 
of  the  Will-to-Power  gospel ;  but  it  was  being  spread  abroad  before 
they  went  to  the  pulpit  with  pseudo-scientific  texts. 

Before  Nietzsche  there  was  that  ingenious  French  pessimist 
Gobineau,  with  his  Inequality  of  Human  Races,  insisting  that  our 
civilisation  was  doomed  to  decay  because  the  god-like  aristocratic 
castes  were  being  absorbed  by  the  inferior  races,  the  mean-spirited 
multitude,  autochthones,  creatures  of  the  soil.  And  before 
Gobineau  there  was  Carlyle,  with  his  passionate  hero-worship, 
and  that  angry  revolt  against  the  shams  and  futilities  of  weakness 
which  led  him  to  admire  even  such  a  savage  old  ruffian  as  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Before  Carlyle,  again,  there  was 
Machiavelli,  who  taught  that  men  in  the  mass  being  for  the  most 
part  “a  sorry  breed,”  were  only  fit  to  be  bullied,  driven,  and 
deceived  by  the  stronger  and  more  subtle  spirits,  like  that 
of  the  amiable  Caesar  Borgia.  And  long  before  them  all  was 
Aristotle,  who  settled  the  whole  question  by  dividing  the  human 
kind  into  those  who  were  free  and  destined  to  mastery,  and  those 
who  were  “slavish  by  nature,”  and  in  consequence  were  justly 
enthralled  and  exploited  by  the  others.  The  doctrine  is  as  ancient 
as  history,  and  there  were  ingenious  sages  justifying  it  on  moral 
and  religious  ■  grounds  a  few  thousand  years  before  Darwin  had 
told  us  about  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
before  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke  had  assisted  Prussian  generals 
and  ministers  to  discover  that  “the  State  is  Power,”  and  that  war 
is  a  “biological  necessity,”  especially  when  you  think  you  can 
w’age  it  with  success. 

To  return  to  our  Superman  as  Hero.  He  had  his  uses  under 
the  older  conditions,  though  now  his  functions  have  become 
largely  atrophied.  Individual  leadership  in  civil,  and  particularly 
in  military,  matters  was  much  more  important  than  it  is  at 
present.  A  campaign  was  to  a  considerable  extent  a  game  of  skill, 
in  which  almost  everything  depended  on  the  cleverness  of  the 
principal  player  on  either  side.  The  issue  might  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle,  and  the  battle  itself  by  some  sudden,  well-directed 
movement  of  a  small  body  of  men,  the  choice  of  a  good  position, 
the  adroit  seizure  of  some  useful  bit  of  ground,  the  ability  to 
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grasp  the  psychological  moment  for  advance  or  retirement.  It 
was  a  stroke  of  that  sort,  a  stroke  of  genius  if  it  were  not  perhaps 
sheer  luck,  which  made  for  victory  or  staved  off  defeat.  With 
small,  mobile  armies,  fighting  at  close  quarters,  leadership  was 
everything,  and  the  leadership  was  necessarily  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Macaulay  says  that  an  army  has  sometimes  been  success¬ 
fully  directed  by  a  fool  or  a  coward,  but  never  by  a  debating- 
society.  In  the  present  war  all  the  armies  are  directed,  more  or 
less,  by  debating  societies.  They  are  much  too  large  and  much 
too  complex  in  their  organisation  to  be  controlled  by  an  indi- 
I  vidiial,  however  comprehensive  his  talent.  For  the  War  Lord 
we  have  had  to  substitute  the  War  Board,  for  the  towering 
commanding  personality,  the  Committee.  Strategy,  supply, 
equipment,  transport,  military  economics,  are  now  beyond  the 
grasp  of  any  single  mind,  though  it  were  the  mind  of  a  Napoleon, 
a  Carnot,  and  a  Julius  Cmsar  rolled  into  one. 

In  war,  as  in  industrial  transactions,  what  is  wanted  is  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  a  number  of  managing  persons,  none 
of  them  necessarily  gifted  with  genius,  but  all  well-trained,  well- 
informed,  and  clear-thinking.  The  excessively  forceful,  self- 
assertive  intelligence  may  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  on  a 
committee.  You  do  not  -want  the  Superman  there ;  he  would  be 
likely  to  make  trouble.  The  Board  will  do  best  when  its  members 
are  on  about  a  general  high  level  of  character  and  capacity,  and 
have  sufticient  confidence  in  one  another  to  work  together  in  com¬ 
fort.  With  a  directing  council  of  this  kind  a  gr’eat  business  concern 
—a  railway,  for  instance,  or  a  steamship  company — will  be  well 
managed;  so  likewise  will  be  an  army  or  a  nation,  both  of  which 
are  also  aggregates  of  human  beings  organised  for  industry.  The 
Hero  is  here  a  luxury — sometimes  a  dangerous  superfluity.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  has  recently  told  ^  a  story  of  a  Winchester  boy 
who  was  “swanking”  about  his  school,  and  -^’as  told  that  it  had 
at  any  rate  produced  fe-w'  men  of  genius.  “I  should  think  not,” 
responded  the  Wintonian,  “-^’e  would  soon  knock  anything  of  that 
sort  out  of  them.”  It  was  a  very  English  reply  :  English  in  its 
distrust  of  intellectual  superiority ;  English  also  in  its  instinctive 
belief  that  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  a  good  average  of 
efficiency  than  on  the  occasional  revelation  of  brilliant,  and 
perhaps  abnormal,  ability. 

The  Hero  had  other  uses.  He  was  a  great  instrument  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  man  is  a  suggestible  animal.  Schooled  as  he  has 
been  by  centuries  of  autocratic  rule  and  anthropomorphic  religion, 

(1)  See  the  report  of  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  United 
Umpire  for  January,  1917. 
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he  finds  it  easier  to  receive  the  suggestion  when  it  comes  to  him 
through  a  personal  agency.  He  makes  a  Person  of  his  country 
a  Person  of  his  god.  He  may,  it  is  true,  fight  and  die  for  an 
abstract  idea :  men  have  suffered  martyrdom  and  tortured  one 
another  over  the  placing  of  a  diphthong  or  the  date  of  a  church 
festival.  The  combative  and  the  self-sacrificing  appetites  can 
thrive  on  a  slender  diet.  But  they  grow  more  robust 
W'hen  they  can  feed  on  something  that  is  made  in  their  own  image. 
The  Great  Man  or  the  Superman,  human  or  semi-divine,  focuses 
the  imagination  and  kindles  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  Loyalty  to 
a  Throne  came  more  naturally  to  people  in  the  mass  than  lovaltv 
to  a  Cause  :  they  were  happiest  when  they  saw  the  cause,  or 
thought  they  saw  it,  personified  in  the  king. 

Even  nations  that  had  outgrown  the  habit  of  despotism  had  that 
feeling,  so  that  the  noblest  souls  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  content  to  give  up  everything,  including  their 
lives,  for  an  elderly  flirt  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  an  obstinate 
and  confused  intriguer  like  Charles  I.  Men  have  shown  as  much 
devotion  to  the  city,  the  state,  or  the  republic,  to  Atliens,  to 
Sparta,  to  the  United  Provinces;  but  this  was  mostly  in  the 
case  of  small  communities,  where  it  was  clearly  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  the  citizens  that  their  own  personal  safety,  their 
lives,  and  wives,  and  property  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
corporate  effort.  When  the  entire  population  of  a  town  was 
liable  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  into  slavery,  if  the 
hostile  army  were  victorious,  no  artificial  stimulus  to  patriotism  was 
needed.  The  people  of  Carthage  were  unwmrlike  and  softened 
by  luxury  and  wealth  ;  but  they  worked  and  fought  with  frantic 
energy  in  the  final  siege,  for  they  kne\v  what  desperate  doom  lay 
before  them  when  Scipio’s  forces  got  possession  of  the  city. 

The  Personality  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the  Cause  comes 
clearly  home  to  everybody,  and  is  intelligently  apprehended  by 
all.  Perhaps  our  Committees  and  Joint  Commissions  and 
Advisory  Councils  will  appeal  to  that  kind  of  corporate  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  future.  There  is  more  sense  of  it  in  this  war  than  in 
almost  any  great  war  of  the  past.  The  armies  know  what  they 
are  fighting  for  ;  they  have  an  ethical  and  political  creed,  indefinite 
but  substantial,  and  require  no  “  magnetic  ”  leadership  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  imagination. 

But  here  we  are  dealing  with  armed  hosts  of  men  who  read, 
and  even,  in  some  sort,  are  beginning  to  think.  Idol-worshipping 
is  growing  obsolescent.  Carlyle’s  Hero  as  Prophet  and  Priest 
and  King  is  a  little  out  of  date.  “I  said  the  Great  Man  was 
always  as  lightning  out  of  Heaven ;  the  rest  of  men  wraited  for 
him  like  fuel,  and  then  they  too  would  flame.”  But  ‘‘the  rest  of 
men  ”  count  for  more  in  these  days,  and  can  flame  with  their  own 
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internal  Leat ;  tliey  stand  less  in  want  of  Prometheus,  the  bringer 
of  fire  from  Heaven — or  elsewhere. 

In  that  acute  (and  now,  I  think,  almost  forgotten)  book  of  the 
early  ’nineties,  Natio7ial  Life  and  Character,  by  the  late  Professor 
Charles  H.  Pearson,  the  author,  vaticinates  gloomily  on  the 
“Decay  of  Character,”  presently  to  be  brought  about  by  state 
socialism,  religious  scepticism,  scientific  progress,  democracy, 
journalism,  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  other  perilous  modern 
developments.  The  future,  he  anticipates,  will  give  smaller  scope 
than  the  past  to  individual  eminence.  When  we  are  all  properly 
educated  we  shall  stand  less  in  awe  of  the  learned  man.  When 
most  of  us  have  a  reasoned  acquaintance  n  ith  the  art  of  politics 
we  shall  be  disinclined  to  go  down  on  our  knees  to  the  “states¬ 
man.”  When  we  are  all  fairly  comfortable  and  fairly  contented 
we  shall  not  strive  so  feverishly  for  power  or  fame  or  money ;  and 
consequently  ambition,  “  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,”  will 
be  curbed.  The  noble  mind  will  have  less  incentive  to  excel,  and 
even  the  Greatest  of  Great  Men  will  hardly  be  gratified  by  such 
successes  as  his  predecessors  achieved.  A  Caesar,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Eichelieu,  a  Chatham  will  be  denied  his  opportunities;  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  or  unmake  kingdoms,  to  wage  wars  on  his 
own  account,  to  impose  his  will  upon  millions,  to  fill  the  centre  of 
tlie  world-stage. 

“Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed  ”  will  be 
employed  in  drawing  up  agenda  for  a  Joint  Board  or  writing  out 
memoranda  for  an  Advisory  Committee.  Instead  of  the  Conqueror 
we  shall  get  the  Chairman  ;  the  dominating,  egotistic  Will-to- 
Power  will  be  re])laced  by  the  trained,  experienced,  conciliatory 
Intelligence.  Organised  co-operative  effort  will  be  substituted  for 
the  brilliant  stroke  of  genius.  Even  in  science  and  scholarship 
the  field  o[)en  to  individual  achievement  is  narrowing  ;  the  space 
is  so  vast  and  subdivision  so  minute.  It  takes  a  dozen  careful 
professors  now  to  write  a  History  of  England ;  each  has  his 
“special  subject  ”  :  he  would  hardly  dare,  as  Hume  and  Lingard 
(lid,  to  run  the  wdiole  off  his  owm  pen.  The  great  modern  inven¬ 
tions  are  not  now  thought  out  and  completed  by  a  single  man,  an 
Arkwright,  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson.  The  telephone,  the  aeroplane, 
the  motor-car,  the  turbine,  the  radiotelegraph,  were  the  results 
of  a  whole  series  of  experiments  and  essays  by  separate  investi¬ 
gators.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  need  six  highly  special¬ 
ised  literary  gentlemen  to  com  prose  a  novel  or  a  play.  Indeed,  we 
seem  to  have  reached  that  stage  already  with  the  musical  comedy 
and  the  revue. 

Professor  Pearson  watched  the  beginning  of  the  process  with 
desponding  eyes.  He  thought  it  promised  a  somewhat  prosaic  world, 
in  which  even  the  most  improsing  events  w’ould  be  transacted  in  a 
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dull  fashion,  unilluminated  by  the  flash  and  sparkle  of  coruscatina 
personalities.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  The  Great  Man— even  the 
Eminent  Person — touches  an  element  of  the  picturesque,  the 
dramatic,  which  we  do  not  spare  without  a  certain  regret 
Average  competence  is  less  attractive. 

Take  the  war,  this  most  tremendous  of  all  wars.  Some  people  I 
I  am  told,  find  it  dull ;  which  is  as  amazing  to  me  as  that  one  ' 
person — even  if  that  person  is  only  a  tired  paradox-monger  like 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — should  find  it  funny.  But  one  can  see  that  the  - 
tragedy  of  bloodshed  and  intolerable  weariness  would  be  sensibly  ? 
relieved  if  we  could  concentrate  on  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal  a 
Turenne,  a  Marlborough,  or  some  other  fascinating  figure  from 
the  minor  conflicts  of  the  past.  But  now  tlie  great  captain  can 
no  more  make  a  campaign  out  of  his  oyvn  head  than  a  great 
engineer  unaided  can  make  a  battleship.  Modern  warfare,  like 
modern  science,  is  an  affair  of  co-o])eration  and  co-ordination,  of 
large  ordered  plans  sha))ed  in  concert  by  many  minds,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  any  one  supreme,  imperious  Will.  It  is  like 
a  novel  without  a  hero,  or  a  history  of  institutions ;  works  which 
are  seldom  popular.  Character  is  easier  to  follow  tlum  ideas,  I 
and  peo])le,  especially  semi-educated,  half-uncivilised  people,  i 
would  sooner  talk  of  persons  than  of  tendencies  and  forces.  That  is 
why  a  good  ])nrt  of  the  most  interesting  history  looks  like  a  sort 
of  glorified  gossip. 

There  will  be  a  waning  charm  in  tliis  indolent  indulgence  when 
society  is  organised  into  groups  of  men  and  women,  working 
together  for  great,  impersonal  objects.  Perhaps  the  depressed 
prophets  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  world  will  be  less  j 
romantic  then,  so  far  as  romance  depended  on  the  clash  and  i 
play  of  human  idiosyncrasy.  There  will  be  individuality 
enough;  but  the  outstanding  “sport”  may  be  of  infrequent 
occurrence.  There  may  be  more  all-round  talent,  less  genius; 
fewer  fools  and  weaklings,  if  also  fewer  conquerors  and  saints. 
This  wall  be  against  the  Superman,  but  it  will  make  for  the  coming 
of  the  Super-race.  For  the  rise  of  any  species  in  the  scale  is 
not  due  to  the  crushing  out  of  the  inferior  elements  by  the 
favoured  exceptions,  but  to  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  general  body.  Human  evolution  is  a  more 
pacific  and  a  moi’e  democratic  process  than  the  Mendelian  extrem¬ 
ists  and  the  German  political  Darwinians  admit.  War  is  not, 
as  Bernhardi  says,  “a  fundamental  law^  of  development”;  nor  is 
it  true  that  “this  great  verity  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  Charles  Darwin.”  ^  Sidney  Low.  I 

(1)  See  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell’s  excellent  little  volume.  Evolution  and  the  I 
ITcrr,  chap.  iv.  I 
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“That  is  the  future  of  war — not  fighting,  but  famine;  not  the  slaying  of 
men,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  nations  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  social 
organisation  of  nations.” — M.  Blochj  the  Russian  banker,  1900. 

The  total  yiekl  of  wheat  in  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  India,  Japan,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  is  estimatt'd  at  27'7  per  cent.  Ik'Iow  the  yield  of  lOlG. — International 
,\gricultural  Institute. 

Three  ceiii lilies  ago  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  for  tlie  New  World, 
in  a  shi|)  of  180  ton.s,  “to  redress  tlie  lialanee  of  the  Old”  ;  with 
all  the  strength  drawn  from  virgin  soil,  the  American  people, 
numbering  100,000,000,  have  now  determined  to  help  Europe 
to  break  the  jxiwer  of  autocracy  which  for  so  long  has  been  the 
spectre  among  the  democracies.  The  endorsement  of  the  Allied 
cause  by  a  people  separated  from  them  by  3,000  miles  of  ocean, 
and  hitherto  pledged  to  non-interference  in  European  affairs, 
marks  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch.  The  movement  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  once  from  East  to  West ;  its  course  has  changed.  The 
moral  forces  of  the  universe  are  concentrating  on  one  issue.  A 
moral  blizzard  is  beginning  to  sweep  over  the  world.  The  storm 
is  still  rising ;  the  effects  may  not  be  traceable  in  Central  Europe 
at  once,  but  visible  they  assuredly  will  become  in  due  course. 

The  action  of  the  American  people  will  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  As  the  weeks  pass  it  will  become 
increasingly  apparent  that,  whether  peace  be  concluded  this 
summer  or  whether  hostilities  are  to  continue  over  another 
winter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Continent,  neutrals  as 
well  as  belligerents,  will  be  confronted  with  conditions  little,  if 
at  all,  distinguishable  from  those  of  famine.  All  the  great  States 
of  the  world  are  engaged  in  fighting.  Many  millions  of  men,  as 
well  as  women,  have  been  withdrawn  from  productive  labour — 
and  jiarticularly  from  agriculture.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  horrors  of  war,  wickedly  provoked  by  the  autocratic  power 
which  President  Wilson  has  denounced  in  phrases  of  noble 
dignity ;  in  a  few  months  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  will 
learn  something  of  the  horrors  of  famine.  It  is  possible  that 
that  development  will  offer  to  the  Americans  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Germans  have  shouted  for  nearly  three  years  that  “the 
Americans  care  only  for  the  almighty  dollar.”  What  is  the 
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lx)sition  to-day?  This  i>eople,  in  proudly  gathering  up  their 
strength  for  the  conflict,  have  announced  that  they  seek  nothing 
for  themselves,  but  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  without 
hoiK)  of  material  recomj>ense,  if  only  humanity  can  be  rescued 
from  a  terrible  doom.  Who  are  the  money  worshippers?  The 
German  people,  who.  filled  with  “holy  hatred,”  calculate  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  how  much  they  can  squeeze  bv 
torture  out  of  their  victims,  as  in  the  case  of  France  in  1871  and 
the  occupied  territories  to-day,  or  the  keen,  peace-loving  business 
nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  offers  to  i)our  out 
its  wealth  with  both  hands,  and,  more  than  that,  give  life  itself,  for 
the  sake  of  what — the  principles  which  democracies  cherish? 
What  will  be  the  position  to-morrow?  When  famine  stalks  over 
the  Euroj^iean  Continent,  and  American  agents,  foremost  in  aiding 
the  stricken  Belgians  during  the  past  months,  enact  the 
[>art  of  Good  Samaritans,  succouring  those  who  are  short  of 
food,  what  then  must  be  the  verdict  on  the  United  States?  The 
.Vmerican  people,  at  last  thoroughly  aroused,  are  writing  a  new 
and  splendid  page  in  history,  and  their  finest  achievements  have 
not  yet  been  witnessed. 

Which  ])ays  best,  war  or  neutrality,  in  such  a  conflict  as  is 
now  in  progress?  “.\m  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  nations  of  Phirope  had  to  answer  in  the  summer 
of  3914,  when  the  German  Array  trampled  upon  Belgium. 
])uring  the  coming  months  the  statesmen  and  peoples  who 
pleaded  that  they  had  no  responsibility  towards  the  little  State 
which  was  martyred  by  German  soldiery  may  be  led  by  want  to 
declare  in  anguish,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “When  the  blood 
of  Thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed  I  also  was  standing  by  con¬ 
senting.”  Many  years  ago  Professor  Drummond,  of  Edinburgh, 
wrote  a  remarkable  book  entitled.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World]  perhaps  the  day  is  at  hand  when,  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  cataclysmic  war  which  has  converted  a  large  part  of  Europe 
into  a  shambles,  someone — possibly  an  American — will  he  in¬ 
spired  to  write  a  companion  volume,  which  might  be  called  The 
Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World.  As  no  man  can  turn  his 
back  u}X)n  his  moral  duty  without  entailing  heavy  penalties  upon 
himself  and  those  de|>endent  upon  him,  so  it  may  be  found  that 
nations,  whether  great  or  small,  whether  paowerful  or  weak, 
cannot  deny  their  obligations  without  bringing  upon  themselves 
evils  grievous  to  be  l)orne. 

There  have  been  many  famous  eprisodes  in  British  history  on 
which  we  of  this  generation  look  back  with  pride,  but  p>robahly 
the  incident  in  our  history  which  will  make  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  highest  instincts  of  paosterity  will  be  the  final  interview 
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in  Berlin  between  Sir  Edward  Goschen  and  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor,  when  the  British  Ambassador  called  to  take  farewell  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  In  1795  the  British  people,  with  Pitt  as 
Prime  Minister,  had  seen  Belgium  incorporated  in  the  French 
Eepublic  and  Holland  reduced  to  a  vassal  State.  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues  refused  to  raise  a  hand  in  protection  of  those  small 
States.^  In  1864  the  British  Government,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  watched  Denmark  despoiled  of  the  Duchies  by  Germany ; 
six  years  later  France  was  invaded  and  Paris  starved,  but  the 
British  people  refused  to  intervene.^  What  had  happened  since 
to  account  for  the  changed  attitude,  not  only  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  its  inhabitants?  It  is  true  that 
in  1839  the  British  Government,  in  common  with  Germany,  had 
agreed  that  Belgian  neutrality  should  be  respected,  and  that 
under  the  Hague  Convention  of  October  18th,  1907,  to  which 
all  the  civilised  Powders  of  the  world,  except  China  and  Nicaragua, 
agreed,  it  w^as  laid  down  that  “the  territory  of  neutral  Powers 
is  inviolable,”  and  that  “belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  troops  or  convoys  either 
of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies.”  There  was  only  one  nation 
signatory  to  that  treaty  which  on  that  issue,  and  that  issue 
alone,  determined  to  make  war.  It  has  since  been  suggested  by 
German  writers  and  speakers  that  the  British  Government  inter¬ 
vened  owing  to  fear  of  the  German  Fleet,  then  growing  in 
strength,  jealousy  of  the  advance  of  German  commerce,  and 
irritation  due  to  the  progress  of  German  world-dominion.  All 
those  statements  are  afterthoughts,  invented  in  the  hope  of  mis¬ 
leading  the  world.  The  proof  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
British  people  in  everything,  except  their  respect  for  the  moral 
law,  rests  on  the  word  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  After  Sir 
Edward  Goschen  had  had  his  last  interview  with  Herr  von  Jagow, 
the  German  Secretary  of  State,  he  called  on  Herr  Bethniann- 
Hollweg.  The  record  of  that  conversation  is  familiar,  but  it  may 
be  recalled,  since  it  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  to  be 
enacted  during  the  next  few  months  :  — 

“I  found  the  Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency  at  once  began 
an  harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  He  said  that  the 
btep  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  terrible  to  a  degree;  just  for 
a  word — ‘  neutrality,’  a  word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often  been  disre¬ 
garded — just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on 
a  kindred  nation  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with  her.  .  .  . 

“That  solemn  compact.  Sir  Edward  Goschen  pointed  out,  simply  had 


(1)  Cf.  Pitt,  by  Lord  Rosebery: — “They  saw  Belgium,  and  what  is  more 
Antwerp,  seized  by  France,  and  they  determined  not  to  make  either  event  a 
cause  of  war.” 

(2)  Cf.  “The  Two  Germanies,"  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1917. 
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to  be  kept,  or  what  confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  "iven  bv 
Great  Britain  in  the  future?  The  Chancellor  said  :  ‘  But  at  what  price  wiU 
that  compact  have  been  kept?  Has  the  British  Government  thought  of 
that?  ’  I  hinted  to  his  Excellency,  as  plainly  as  I  could,  that  fear  of  con- 
sequences  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  en¬ 
gagements,  but  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome  by 
the  news  of  our  action,  and  so  little  disposed  to  hear  reason,  that  I  re¬ 
frained  from  adding  fuel  to  the  fiame  by  further  argument.”  * 


All  the  Powers  of  the  world — particularly  of  Europe — were 
involved  in  the  moral  obligation  to  defend  the  treaty  made  at 
The  Hague  on  October  18th,  1907.  With  one  accord  the  neutral 
States  of  Europe  began  to  make  excuse,  thus  besmirching  the 
sanctity  which  for  many  years  had  attached  to  the  international 
engagements  made  at  The  Hague.  It  is  true  that  they  were  all 
unready  for  war,  according  to  the  standard  of  preparation 
adopted  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary ;  but,  in  projxrrtion 
to  its  responsibilities  and  the  danger  which  threatened  it,  no 
single  one  of  those  Powers — Norway,  Sw’eden,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  or  Spain — would  have  placed  itself  in  such  a  position  of 
peril  as  Britain  did  when  she  hazarded  her  all  to  fight,  for 
what? — “a  scrap  of  paper.”  The  British  people  possessed,  it  is 
true,  a  supreme  Fleet ;  it  wms  generally  believed,  however,  that 
the  development  of  railways,  linking  Europe  together  into  one 
great  interdependent  economic  fabric,  had  done  something  to 
rob  sea-powder  of  its  value  as  an  offensive  weapon ;  it  was  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  development  of  the  submarine  and  the  mine  had 
taken  the  edge  off  sea-power  even  as  an  instrument  of  defence. 
For  the  rest,  the  British  people  possessed  only  a  small  army, 
and  that  army,  to  be  employed  against  Germany,  had  to  be 
transported,  maintained,  and  supplied  by  a  sea  route  liable  to 
be  cut  by  the  undefeated  naval  force.s  of  the  second  greatest 
Sea  Power  of  the  w'orld.  ^Moreover,  the  British  people  were  the 
guardians  of  an  oversea  Empire  approachable  only  by  sea,  and 
held  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  naval  forces  of  Germany  and 
her  partner.  When  the  British  Government  threw'  down  its 
challenge  to  Germany,  it  staked  on  the  issue  one-fourth  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe,  historical  traditions,  immense  wealth, 
and  the  welfare  of  450,000,000  people.  Was  ever  a  hazard  of 
w'ar  to  compare  with  that?  What  had  any  other  of  the  neutral 
States  to  risk  in  comparison  with  the  stake  which  the  British 
Government  exposed?  It  may  be  doubted  w'hether  Pitt  would 
have  dared  to  run  such  a  risk.  Lord  Bosebery  has  reminded 


(1)  In  the  Reichstag  on  August  4th  the  Imperial  Chancellor  admitted  the 
validity  of  British  action  when,  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  German  troops 
tiad  occupied  Luxemberg  and  invaded  Belgium,  he  declared  “the  wrong— I 
speak  openly — that  we  are  committing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  as  soon 
as  our  military  goal  has  been  reached.” 
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US  that  “he  saw  the  storm-cloud  overhanging  France — no  man 
could  say  where  it  would  break  or  how  it  w'ould  extend — and 
that  it  was  obviously  in  the  interest  of  this  country  that  it  should 
pass  over  our  islands  and  spend  itself  elsewhere.”  There  was 
never  a  State  under  so  great  a  temptation  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  British  people  in  the  summer  of  1914  to  buy  i)eac€i 
even  at  the  price  of  dishonour. 

*•  No  English  minister  can  ever  wish  for  war.  Apart  from  the  inseparable 
dangers  to  our  Constitution  and  our  commerce,  bus  own  position  suffers 
sensible  detriment.  He  sinks  into  a  superior  commissary;  he  can  reap 
little  glory  from  success;  he  is  the  first  scapegoat  of  failure.  He,  too,  has 
to  face  not  the  heroic  excitement  of  the  field,  but  domestic  misery  and 
discontent;  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  and  the  unpopularity  of  sacrifice 
which  all  war  entails.”  * 

In  years  to  come  some  great  artist  may  depict  for  future 
generations  the  final  interview  between  the  British  Ambassador 
and  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor  as  one  of  the  finest  incidents 
in  our  long  and  tessellated  history,  and  a  companion  canvas  might 
show  President  Wilson  after  he  had  converted  the  peoj^le  of  the 
United  States  wuth  infinite  tact,  patience,  and  statecraft,  deliver¬ 
ing  his  address  to  Congress  in  defiance  of  the  iNIonroe  doctrine 
and  in  defence  of  humanity. 

Nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war  'opened,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  all  the  British  people,  by  remaining  faithful 
to  their  highest  ideals,  ran  a  less  grave  risk  than  those  Powers 
which  w'ere  “standing  by  consenting”  wdien  Belgium  was  mar¬ 
tyred  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  Treaty  of  1839,  and  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  Of  two 
things  one — either  Germany  had  to  win  a  speedy  triumph,  de¬ 
throning  all  law  except  her  own  necessity,  enslaving  Europe,  and 
indoctrinating  it  wfith  German  culture  to  the  permanent  injury 
of  the  cause  of  civilisation,  or  she  had  to  be  defeated,  driven 
back  to  her  own  frontiers,  and  taught  the  stern  lesson  that  every 
wrong  brings  its  own  punishment.  What  would  have  happened 
during  the  critical  days  of  July  if  the  British  protest  had  been 
supported  by  Denmark,  Holland,  Sw^eden,  and  Norway  forming 
an  armed  alliance?  Their  timidity  wms  easily  understandable,  far 
more  so  than  the  action  of  Belgium,  judged  by  the  lower  standard 
of  expediency.  Protest,  supported  by  a  show  of  force involved 
a  peril  to  those  small  Pow'ers,’  conscious  of  their  weakness ;  but 
would  they  have  risked  more  than  the  British  people,  living  on 

(1)  Pitt,  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Macmillan,  1891. 

(2)  These  four  Powers,  with  15,000,000  inhabitants,  could  have  mobilised 
at  once  nearly  400,000  men — Denmark  50,000,  Holland  150,000,  Sweden 
100.000,  and  Norway  80,000  {Statesman's  Year-Book). 
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and  by  the  sea,  imperilled,  when  they,  with  “a  contemptible 
army,”  refused  Germany’s  offer  of  neutrality?  During  the 
coming  months  it  may  be  that  all  the  hasty  estimates  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  abstention  from  and  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  European  war  wdll  be  revised  in  the  light  of  fresh 
economic  factors  whicli  were  too  hastily  ignored  when  the  trial 
of  moral  strength  came  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

Every  nation  on  the  Continent  is  dependent  upon  either  land 
or  sea  transport.  The  war,  which  has  now  entered  ii)X)n  its 
most  critical,  if  not  final,  stage,  is  resolving  itself  more  and  more 
into  a  transport  problem,  in  which  neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents 
are  involved.  It  may  indeed  prove  that  the  former  are  the  worst 
sufl'erers  from  this  development,  being  less  well  organised. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  evidence  as  to  the  dominating  influence  of 
transport  is  unmistakable.  The  recent  withdrawal  on  the  Western 
front  of  the  German  Army  w’as  undertaken,  according  to  inspired 
statements  in  the  German  Press,  partially  with  a  view  to  ren¬ 
dering  useless  the  network  of  railways  which  the  Allies  had 
created  during  the  wdnter  months  right  up  to  their  foremost 
trench  system ;  the  food  riots  which  have  occurred  throughout 
the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  have  been  due,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  supplies 
owing  to  the  congestion  on  the  railw^ays  produced  by  militarj’ 
activity ;  at  the  basis  of  the  German  hopes  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Eussia  lay  a  scheme  for  shutting  off  supplies  of  necessaries 
from  the  population  of  that  Empire  by  interrupting  railway 
communication ;  the  unlimited  U-boat  warfare  wms  undertaken 
by  the  Germans  in  the  hojoe  of  effectually  cutting  the  sea  com¬ 
munications  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  countries  fighting 
wdth  it,  even  though  neutrals  were  badly  hit,  and  thus  preventing 
supplies  reaching  the  armies  on  the  various  fronts,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  civil  populations  to  a  condition  verging 
on  starvation.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  belligerents  wdll  mainly 
suffer  from  this  intensification  of  warfare  and  the  German  deter¬ 
mination  to  throw'  out  of  gear  the  sea  and  land  communications 
of  the  Allies.  Experience  wdll  show  that  assumption  to  be  ill- 
founded. 

In  these  days  of  industrialism  no  nation  can  live  to  itself. 
Every  country  is  dependent,  to  great  or  less  degree,  on  its  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  must  also  maintain  in  efficiency  its  communications 
with  the  distant  w'heat-fields  of  the  world  and  the  sources  from 
which  all  kinds  of  clothing,  artificial  manures,  and  tropical  products 
essential  to  manufacture  are  obtained.  What  wdll  be  the  position 
of  Holland  during  the  coming  months?  Her  home  production  of 
wheat,  flour,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  falls  far  below  the 
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needs  of  her  population ;  four-sevenths  is  usually  imported,  as 
well  as  nearly  a  third  of  the  fodder  for  cattle,  316,000  tons  of  oils 
and  fats,  200,000  tons  of  phosphates,  and  76,000  tons  of  nitrates. 
How  will  Denmark  fare?  In  normal  years  her  production  of 
cereals  and  fodder  is  inadequate  for  her  needs.  She  requires  from 
overseas  400,000  tons  of  cereals,  15,000  tons  of  fruit,  130,000  tons 
of  phosphates,  33,000  tons  of  nitrates,  and  104,000  tons  of  oil¬ 
seeds  and  fats.  What  will  be  Sw^eden’s  position?  In  normal 
years  she  iniports  320,000  tons  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  etc., 
as  well  as  13,000  tons  of  supir,  14,500  tons  of  fruit.  56,000  tons  of 
oilseeds  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats,  about  33,000  tons 
of  nitrates,  and  80,000  tons  of  phosphates.  She  cannot  live  on 
wood-pulp  or  paper,  or  even  subsist  on  metal  ores.  How  will  Norway 
fjet  through  the  crisis?  She  has  a  superfluity  of  animal  produce  but 
she  imports  four-sevenths  of  her  breadstuffs — 26,000  tons  of  oil¬ 
seeds  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats,  48,000  tons  of  sugar, 
about  40,000  tons  of  phosphates,  besides  14,000  tons  of  fruit.  Every 
neutral  State,  moreover,  has  to  import,  besides  most  of  its  fruit, 
its  rice,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea  and  spices,  the  amounts  being  ;  Hol¬ 
land,  186,600  tons;  Denmark,  27,700  tons;  Sw'eden,  47,100  tons; 
and  Norway,  18,550  tons.  The  salient  features  of  the  situation 
in  which  these  people  are  placed  are  represented  by  their  partial 
dependence  on  imported  cereals,  fodder-stuffs,  and  artificial 
manures,  their  entire  dependence  on  imjwrts  of  vegetable  oils 
and  oilseeds,  rice,  cocoa,  tea,  and  groceries,  as  w'ell  as  of  textiles 
for  use  in  the  making  of  clothes.  These  neutrals  are  already 
familiar  with  bread  tickets  and  other  expedients.  During  the 
coming  months  all  these  nations  will  suffer  economic  constriction 
owing  to  their  second  denial — on  the  eve  of  the  ruthless  sub¬ 
marine  campaign — of  the  moral  law'  w'hich  is  obligatory  on  all 
nations  if  they  are  to  live.  When  Germany  announced  her  deter¬ 
mination  to  employ  submarines  without  restraint  of  law  or 
humanity,  these  nations  had  a  further  opportunity  of  intervening 
and  becoming  the  champions  of  humanity.  They  flinched  from  the 
ordeal ;  it  involved  imminent  peril.  Ex|>erience  wdll  show 
whether  that  danger,  so  apparent  to  all  observers,  was  greater 
than  the  menace  w'hich  may  in  time  eat  awmy  their  vitals.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  nations  lives  in  varying  degree — some 
more  and  some  less — by  sea  transport.  Though  they  are  neutral, 
Germany  is  making  war  upon  them  and  thus  bringing  them  face 
to  face  w'ith  economic  conditions  which  could  hardly  have  been 
worse  had  they,  after  two  and  a  half  years  which  might  have 
been  devoted  to  naval  and  military  preparations,  courageously 
decided  to  oppose  the  new  piracy.  The  ships  by  which  they  live 
are  being  sunk  wdth  the  same  merciless  disregard  for  their  interests 
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as  though  they  were  at  war  with  Germany.  Neutral  shipowners 
are,  indeed,  in  a  jxjsition  of  greater  weakness  than  they  would 
have  occupied  had  the  respective  Governments  opjx)sed  Ger- 
many’s  threats  by  w^arlike  acts.  Their  ships  would  then  have 
been  armed  and  provided  wdth  trained  gunners ;  convoys,  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  ships  of  war,  might  have  been  provided.  In 
either  event,  the  effect  of  the  gun  is  to  drive  the  submarine  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  immobilising  its  gun  armament,  reduc¬ 
ing  its  speed  by  nearly  a  half,  and  limiting  its  vision  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  accuracy  in  discharging  its  torpedoes.  Moreover,  a 
submarine  forced  to  operate  submerged  must  soon  exhaust  its 
small  store  of  torpedoes,  whereas  if  it  is  able  to  fight  on  the 
surface  the  menace  which  it  presents  is  exaggerated,  since 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  bombs  of  comparatively  light  weight, 
of  which  large  numbers  can  be  carried.  In  taking  the  line  of 
apparent  safety,  it  may  be  that  these  neutrals  adopted  a  course 
which  will  bring  on  them  worse  troubles  than  they  would  have 
suffered  had  they  boldly  determined  to  fight  for  their  sea  rights. 
It  is  certain  that  during  the  coming  months,  if  they  remain  mere 
spectators  of  the  new  piracy,  they  will  be  reduced  by  gradual 
stages  to  a  state  not  far  removed  from  that  in  which  Germany 
and  her  partners  have  been  placed  owing  to  the  righteous  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  blockade  of  the  Allied  Fleets.^ 

What  will  be  the  experience  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their 
Allies  as  a  result  of  the  war?  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  are  besieged  by  sea  and  by  land.  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  140,000,000  people  under  the 
yoke  of  the  German  Army,  and  subservient  to  the  ubiquitous 
German  official ,  are  already  suffering  acutely  owing  to  the  reduced 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  hopes  for  the  future  are 
set  not  upon  victory  on  land,  for  those  hopes  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  nor  on  the  unlimited  U-boat  warfare,  for  that  involves 
ruthless  destniction  and  adds  nothing  to  their  resources,  but  on 
the  coming  harvest.  Germany  possesses  some  of  the  poorest 
land  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  a  normal  year  she  im- 
jxjrts  1,000,000  tons  of  artificial  manure  in  order  to  obtain  the 
harvest  sufficient  to  supply  only  a  proportion  of  her  needs,  the 
remainder  being  obtained  mainly  from  Russia.  Owing  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  manure  put  into  the  soil  year  by  year,  she 
obtained  returns  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  obtained  by  the 
more  conservative  British  farmer,  wdth  the  advantage  of  better 
soil  and  climate.  The  contrast  between  British  and  German 

(I)  Over  a  half  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
Germans. 
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agriculture  has  been  effectively  made  by  Mr,  H.  Middleton,  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture 

“On  each  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land  : — 1.  The  British  farmer  feeds 
from  45  to  50  persons,  the  German  farmer  feeds  from  70  to  75  persons. 
2.  The  British  farmer  grows  15  tons  of  corn,  the  German  farmer  grows 
33  tons.  3.  The  British  farmer  grows  11  tons  of  potatoes,  the  German 
farmer  grows  55  tons.  4.  The  British  farmer  produces  4  tons  of  meat,  the 
German  farmer  produces  4^  tons.  5.  The  British  farmer  produces  17^  tons 
of  milk,  the  German  farmer  produces  28  tons.  6.  The  British  farmer  pro¬ 
duces  a  negligible  quantity  of  sugar,  the  German  farmer  produces  tons." 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  imported  manures,  as  well  as 
the  feeding-stuff s  for  cattle,  have  been  shut  off.  At  the  same  time, 
millions  of  workers  have  been  withdrawn  from  agriculture 
and  incorporated  in  the  army.  Owing  to  these  two  causes — the 
absence  of  artificial  manures  and  the  withdrawal  of  labour — 
aggravated  by  bad  w^eather,  the  German  harvest  last  year  w’as  a 
failure.  In  the  conditions  now  existing,  far  worse  than  those  of 
1916,  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  coming  harvest  will 
prove  even  more  disappointing?  In  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in 
Turkey,  and  in  Bulgaria  the  same  causes,  in  varying  degree,  are 
operating  to  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  land.  If  in  the  Allied 
countries  the  man-power  problem  has  become  acute,  w'hat  must 
be  the  position  of  the  opposing  belligerents,  who,  cut  off  from 
sea  communications,  and  therefore  from  the  wheat-fields  of  the 
outer  world,  have  put  the  vast  majority  of  their  able-bodied  men 
into  the  ranks?  The  Central  Pow'ers  and  the  countries  which 
have  become  their  dupes  are  existing  under  the  shadow  of 
famine.  Their  crops  this  year  wull  certainly  fail,  and  railway 
communications,  already  badly  disorganised,  will  be  thrown  into 
even  greater  confusion  owing  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
military  and  civil  authorities  and  the  increasing  deterioration  of 
rolling  stock. 

The  Allies  wull  not  be  entirely  spared  from  the  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  war,  as  recent  experiences  in  this  country,  in 
France,  and  in  Italy  indicate.  The  position  of  Bussia  among  the 
belligerent  States  is  unique.  She  still  remains  predominantly 
an  agricultural  State,  producing  under  normal  conditions  crops 
far  exceeding  her  owm  needs.  Under  a  reformed  Government, 
operating  the  railways  intelligently,  the  Russian  people  during 
the  coming  months  of  winter  should  have  supplies  of  every¬ 
thing  necessary,  if  not  for  comfort,  at  least  for  healthy  life. 
In  1913  Russia  exported  grain  products  of  a  value,  at  the  low 
prices  then  ruling,  of  589'9  thousands  of  roubles,  sending  out  of 
the  Empire  647‘8  millions  of  ponds.  Of  those  exports  of  cereals. 
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226,855,000  pouds  went  to  Germany,  137,550,000  were  sent  to 
Holland,  57,660,000  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  47,080,000  to 
France.  That  life-giving  wealth  w'hich  Russia  was  in  the  habit 
of  exporting  she  will  have,  in  reduced  measure  owung  to  the  with- 
draw'al  of  labour,  at  her  own  disposal.  Though  France  and 
Italy  are  far  less  favourably  situated,  they  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  sea  communication  so  long  as  they  take  adequate  steps  to 
maintain  in  strength  and  efficiency  their  mercantile  marines. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  crowded  population  in  the  British 
Isles — 46,000,000  people  existing  in  a  country  with  an  area 
of  121,633  square  miles^  a  large  part  of  which  is  not 
under  cultivation?  The  United  Kingdom  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  Austria  with  29,000,000  inhabitants,  and  is  only  a  little 
smaller  than  Hungary  with  21,000,000  inhabitants,  while  it 
possesses  nearly  twnce  the  population  of  Brazil,  consisting  of 
3,290,000  square  miles.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  British  Isles  live  in  conditions  of  congestion, 
they  are  far  less  dependent  on  oversea  supplies  than  is  frequently 
suggested,  and  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  a  preferential 
claim  on  the  immense  resources  of  the  oversea  portions  of  the 
British  Empire.  Nearly  all  the  milk,  poultry,  and  vegetables, 
over  half  the  meat  and  eggs,  a  third  of  the  fruit,  and  about  a  fifth 
of  the  w’heat  and  cheese  are  home  produce.  Those  figures  show 
that  we  are  producing  in  the  United  Kingdom  almost  half  onr 
total  food  supply,  and  if  wise  statesmanship  had  been  exhibited 
in  past  years  we  might  be  obtaining  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
from  oversea  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  British  Empire  is  an  economic  unity.  It  could  ban  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  yet  maintain  its  vast  population.  That,  of 
course,  would  not  be  a  reasonable  policy,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
more  foolish  than  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  in  the  past 
British  Governments  have  failed  to  cultivate  and  develop  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  Crowm  Colonies, 
and  Dependencies.  Even  under  a  policy  of  laissez-faire  the 
British  imports  of  agricultural  produce  from  British  possessions 
increased  from  19’8  million  pounds  sterling  in  1885  to  40'5  million 
pounds  in  1913,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  204  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  an  increase  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  of  only 
66  per  cent.  In  his  interesting  survey  of  The  Resources  of  the 
Empire Dr.  T.  Watson  Grice  has  referred  to  “the  growth  and 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Empire  to  meet  the 
food  and  raw  material  requirements  not  only  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  of  the  Dominions  and  oversea  possessions 
which  are  continuously  and  in  some  instances  rapidly  advancing 
(1)  International  Information  Committee.  Is.  net. 
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in  population  and  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance  ”  He 
added  : — 

"  The  accelerated  pace  of  all  British  production  is  strikingly  reflected 
in  the  figures  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  first  year  of  this  present  century  only  one-fifth  of  our  imported  require¬ 
ments  came  from  British  possessions.  By  1911  the  situation  had  completely 
altered;  rather  more  than  one-half  came  from  lands  under  the  flag.  This 
welcome  change  was  even  bettered  in  the  next  year,  for  which  the  quantities 
were  59,000,000  cwts.  from  British  possessions  and  49,000,000  from  foreign 
sources. 

“Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century  the  all- 
British  percentage  of  imported  grain  and  flour  was  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  in  1912  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the  Mother  Country’s  needs  were  met 
from  Imperial  sources. 

“  The  present  conflict  has  inevitably  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  Continental 
agricultural  production,  and  has  correspondingly  stimulated  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  w’orld,  particularly  in  countries  within  the  Empire.  But 
even  two  years  ago,  when  conditions  were  peaceful,  an  official  summary  of 
the  situation  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  showed  that  while 
in  foreign  countries,  both  European  and  extra-European,  the  increase  of 
wheat  area  was  proceeding  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  of 
population,  in  the  British  Empire  the  wheat  area  was  developing  far  more 
rapidly,  so  that  the  Empire  as  a  whole  was  becoming  more  self-supporting.” 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  sources  of  supply  of  other  essential 
food  products,  Dr.  Watson  Grice  has  pointed  out  : — 

“  For  barley  and  oats,  the  two  next  important  cereals  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  home,  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  so  largely  dependent  on  outside 
sources  as  it  is  for  wheat.  Of  the  requisite  quantities  of  barley  more  than 
half  are  usually  produced  at  home  :  the  remainder  comes  chiefly  from 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  contributions  from  British  possessions 
are,  on  the  whole,  growing  steadily;  Canada  and  British  India  yield  fair 
proportions,  and  occasional  small  consignments  are  received  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

"More  than  three-fourths  of  the  oats  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  home  grown — Canada  and  New  Zealand  send  considerable  supplies,  and 
.Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  occasionally  send  small  quantities, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  imported  oats  in  recent  years  have  come  from 
■Argentina,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 

"  Maize,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  American  States  and  in  many  parte 
of  the  British  possessions  for  human  consumption,  is  principally  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  feeding  poultry  and  live  stock  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  spirits.  Enormous  quantities  are  imported,  principally  from  the 
.Argentina  and  Roumania,  but  up  to  the  present  only  a  meagre  proportion 
comes  from  British  possessions.  The  prospects  of  development  are,  how¬ 
ever,  distinctly  encouraging.  Large  crops  are  grown  in  Natal,  Nyassaland, 
the  East  African  Protectorate,  and  Southern  Nigeria.  .Although  in  some 
districts  the  development  of  this  department  of  agriculture  is  heavily 
handicapped  by  difficulties  of  transport  and  handling  in  bulk,  the  quantities 
available  for  export  are  rapidly  growing.  The  import  trade  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  fluctuates  considerablv,  since  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal 
suffers  from  the  drought  conditions  which  sometimes  prevail.  Maize  Ls 
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an  important  crop  in  Canada  and  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  Australia.  Up 
to  the  present  the  production  in  Canada  dots  not  suffice  to  meet  local  require¬ 
ments,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  thither  from  the  United  States 
and  Australia  barely  supplies  her  own  needs.” 

The  Imperial  development,  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  owed  little  to  successive  British 
Governments  or  to  the  public  departments.  It  has  proceeded 
despite  their  indifference,  perhaps  more  embarrassing  than  would 
have  been  their  open  opposition.  The  theory  was  accepted  that 
the  source  of  supply  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  so  long 
as  the  commodities  were  bought  in  the  cheapest  market.  A  more 
disastrous  and  perilous  doctrine  was  never  preached.  We  owe 
our  present  shortage  of  sugar  to  the  blindness  of  those  whose 
business  it  should  have  been  to  safeguard  our  interests.  Dr. 
Watson  Grice  points  out  that  whereas  of  tea,  coffee,  and  raw- 
cocoa  90  per  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively 
come  from  British  possessions,  the  position  with  reference  to 
sugar  represents  the  complete  exposure  of  the  economic  theories 
which  were  popular  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 

“  For  years  the  cane  sugar  industry,  especially  in  the  West  Indies, 
languished  for  want  of  adequate  encouragement  and  support.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  short-sighted  policy  pursued  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
we  found  ourselves  dependent  on  foreign  sources  (chiefly  Germany  and 
Austria)  for  over  90  per  cent,  of  our  supplies.  The  necessity  for  controlling 
sugar  prices  in  face  of  the  possible  danger  of  a  sugar  famine  compelled  the. 
British  Government  to  set  up  a  Sugar  Commission  to  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribute  sufficient  supplies  during  the  war,  and  already  the  complete  break¬ 
down  of  supplies  of  refined  and  unrefined  beetroot  sugar  from  the  Continent 
has  resulted  in  larger  shipments  of  cane  sugar  from  Empire  sources  such 
as  the  Mauritius,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana.  Projects  of 
enlarged  beet  sugar  production  at  home  have  also  taken  shape  and  may  in 
time  achieve  considerable  results.” 

The  past  three  years’  bitter  experience  and  the  economic  con¬ 
striction  from  which  we  are  now  suffering  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
act  as  a  w-arning  to  the  future.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what 
is  the  outlook  for  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  winter?  Except 
for  sugar,  it  will  be  not  less  unfavourably  placed  owing  to  the 
war  than  under  normal  conditions  if  it  possesses  carrying  power. 
The  British  people  obtained  no  essential  food  supplies  either  from 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary- — sugar  excepted — Turkey,  or  Bul¬ 
garia  ;  they  obtained  nothing  necessary  for  life  from  Italy  or 
France,  and  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  grain  from  Eus- 
sian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  other  words,  of  all  the  countries 
at  war  the  British  people  are  the  most  favourably  placed.  They 
have  at  their  disposal  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  the  extent 
and  character  of  which  have  been  indicated  in  brief  summary,  and. 
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SO  long  as  they  have  command  of  the  sea  and  facilities  for  using 
the  sea,  they  can  continue  to  buy. 

The  available  harvest  this  year  will  be  27’7  per  cent,  smaller 
than  last  year,  but  if  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  wamt  it 
will  be  due  far  less  to  the  failure  of  crops  than  to  the  folly  of  our 
nilers  in  failing  to  maintain  our  oversea  transport.  We  live  by 
ships.  When  war  came  the  pre-occupation  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  been  the  preservation  in  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  On  the  contrary,  the  Merchant  Navy 
was  neglected,  our  unparalleled  shipbuilding  resources  were  frit¬ 
tered  away  in  no  slight  degree,  and  skilled  workmen  in  the 
shipyards  and  engine-shops  were  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 
to  enlist  in  the  Army.  Only  during  the  past  few  months  has 
any  effort  been  made  to  make  good  by  new  construction  the 
depredations  suffered  at  sea  owing  to  the  activity  of  German 
commerce  raiders  and  submarines.  Even  now  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  is  not  great.  The  cause  is  to  be  traced 
not  to  the  Shipping  Controller  or  those  associated  with  him,  but 
to  the  failure  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  realise  that  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  two  fleets — war  and  commercial — is  the  predominant 
war  problem,  and  that  if  we  fail  at  sea  we  fail  in  all  directions, 
since  the  armies  abroad  are  sea-supported,  the  munition  move¬ 
ment  exists  largely  on  seaborne  supplies,  and  this  country  cannot 
continue  its  w’ar  activities  unless  it  receives  adequate  supplies  of 
food  from  overseas.  In  the  history  of  nations  probably  none  has 
ever  been  so  blind  to  its  vital  interests  as  the  British  people 
during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Successive  Governments  have  revealed  energy  in  developing  mili¬ 
tary  power,  in  organising  a  vast  output  of  munitions,  and  in 
supporting  the  finances  of  this  country  and  of  the  Allies,  but  they 
have  treated  almost  with  indifference  the  one  industry  upon  which 
everything  else  depends.  Under  wise  management,  and  in  spite 
of  the  activity  of  German  submarines,  the  vast  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  have  been  able  to  continue  to  exist  in 
complete  comfort,  obtaining  full  supplies  of  food.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  rescue  the  countr}^  from  the  fruits  of  a  policy 
of  laissez-faire.  We  shall  suffer  from  the  shortage  of  food  supplies 
during  the  coming  months  owing  to  want  of  sea  carriage.  Every 
ship  sunk  at  sea  reduces  our  ability  to  make  good  our  losses, 
because  it  limits  the  capacity  for  trans|X)rting  material  for  ship¬ 
building.  That  is  a  significant  fact  which  has  hitherto  been  over¬ 
looked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  extent  to  which  we  suffer  from  food  shortage  during  the 
months  lying  ahead  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of 
supplies  available,  but  upon  the  number  of  ships  which  can  be 
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employed  in  bringing  supplies  from  oversea  markets.  Unless  the 
Government  realises  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  developing,  we  may  next  winter  be  brought  very 
low,  while  at  the  same  time  learning  by  cable  that  ample  food  is 
waiting  shipment  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  The  urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  a  great,  wide- 
sweeping  shipbuilding  “hustle.”  In  a  normal  year  we  build 
2,000,000  tons  of  merchant  tonnage,  in  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  warships.  Under  the  pressure  of  war  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
and  it  is  possible,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Admiralty  and  yet 
replace  almost  all  the  losses  which  are  now  being  sustained  at 
sea.  We  possess  the  plant ;  if  it  will,  the  Government  can  make 
the  labour  available  to  enable  that  plant  to  be  used  to  its  utmost 
capacity ;  and  if  once  the  workers  realise  the  crisis  it  is  .hardly 
thinkable  that  they  will  continue  to  restrict  their  output,  as  they 
are  doing  to-day.  This  constitutes  the  war  problem  on  which  all 
our  efforts  in  the  future  prosecution  of  our  cause  depends.  The 
attempt  to  purchase  vessels  abroad  may  somewhat  ease  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  no  satisfactory  remedy. 

The  tragic  situation  which  is  developing  on  the  Continent,  in 
association  with  the  economic  discomfiture  which  the  British 
people  are  suffering  increasingly,  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise.  It 
was  foreseen  by  economists  many  years  ago.  One  of  the  prophets 
was  the  Bussian  banker,  M.  Bloch.  In  1900,  on  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stead,  an  abridgment  of  The  War  of  the  Future  in 
its  Technical,  Economic,  and  Political  Relations  was  published 
in  this  country.^  This  volume  contained  a  prefatory  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  author  and  Mr.  Stead,  and  constitutes  a  remark¬ 
able  prophecy  of  events  wdth  which  we  are  now  becoming  un¬ 
happily  familiar.  M.  Bloch,  after  many  years  devoted  to  the 
study  of  modern  weapons  of  war  and  the  effects  which  would  be 
fU'oduced  by  their  use,  came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that 
Armageddon  would  be  “accompanied  by  the  entire  dislocation  of 
all  industry  and  severing  of  all  sources  of  supply  by  which  alone 
the  community  is  able  to  bear  that  crushing  burden  of  the  armed 
peace.”  He  pointed  out  that  “it  will  be  a  multiplication  of 
expenditure  simultaneously  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the 
sources  by  which  that  expenditure  can  be  met.  That  is  the 
future  for  war — not  fighting,  but  famine  ;  not  the  slaying  of 
men,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  nations  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
whole  social  organisation  of  nations.” 

The  Russian  economist  had  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
trend  of  armaments  than  the  Germans.  When  they  declared  for 
war  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  conduct  a  short  and 
(1)  Modern  llVa/w/is  and  Modern  War.  Grant  Richards. 
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triumphant  campaign ;  France  was  to  be  crushed,  Kussia  was  to 
be  invaded  and  humiliated,  and  by  Christmas,  1914,  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  were  informed,  the  war  would  be  over  and 
Germany  proclaimed  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  That  was  the 
mirage  into  which  the  German  Army  marched  in  the  opening 
(lavs  of  August  three  years  ago,  and  in  which  a  large  part  of  it 
has  been  lost.  It  has  drawn  on  the  road  of  ruin  the  German 
[)eople,  hitherto  enjoying  increasing  prosperity ;  it  has  brought 
to  naught  the  world-wide  web  of  commercial  activity ;  it  has 
engulfed  the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Germany,  on  which  her 
hopes  were  set ;  it  has  reduced  to  a  shadow  the  German  mer¬ 
chant  navy.  There  is  not  a  plan  or  calculation  of  the  Germans 
which  has  not  been  proved  by  events  to  be  unsound,  and  yet  those 
calculations  and  plans  were  prepared  by  probably  the  most  acute 
military  minds  in  Europe,  dominating  the  politicians  who 
nominally  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  German  Empire.  If  those 
soldiers  had  read  M.  Bloch’s  prophecy,  {xjssibly  they  might  have 
paused  before  entering  upon  a  campaign  which  was  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  moment  that  the  economic  resources  and  sea- 
power  of  the  British  people  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies.  The  Germans,  ruled  by  materially-minded  men,  assumed 
that  war  was  a  matter  of  guns,  riflemen,  and  frightfulness ;  they 
have  since  realised  that  moral  and  economic  forces  exercise  a 
commanding  influence.  They  gambled  on  their  limited  wisdom 
and  they  have  lost,  as  they  were  bound  to  lose.  Writing  twenty 
years  ago,  his  words  no  doubt  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
master-minds  of  Prussianism,  M.  Bloch,  in  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Stead,  remarked  : 

“  ‘  It  was  the  declared  opinion  of  Moltke  that  the  altered  conditions  of 
warfare  rendered  it  impossible  to  hope  that  any  decisive  result  could  lie 
iirrived  at  before  two  years  at  the  least.  The  Franco-German  war  lasted 
seven  months,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  any  similar  war  being  terminated 
so  rapidly.  Of  course  tliis  is  assuming  that  war  is  to  be  terminated  by- 
lighting.  In  reality  the  war  of  the  future,  if  ever  it  takes  place,  will  not 
be  ended  by  fighting;  it  will  be  terminated  by  famine.’ 

Why  should  wars  be  so  excessively  prolonged?’ 

Because  wars  will  of  necessity  partake  of  the  character  of  siege  opera¬ 
tions.  When  we  invaded  Turkey  in  1877  we  were  detained  for  months 
behind  the  improvised  earthworks  of  Plevna.  If  vvar  were  to  break  out  in 
Europe  to-day,  each  combatant  would  find  itself  confronted,  not  by  an 
isolated  and  improvised  Plevna,  but  by  carefully  prepared  and  elaborately 
fortified  networks  of  Plevnas.’  ” 

M.  Bloch  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Stead  thrust  on  one 
side  as  inapplicable  all  arguments  based  on  exjjerience  of  past 
wars  : 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  past  when  you  arc  dealing  with 
an  altogether  new  set  of  considerations?  Consider  for  one  moment  what 
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nations  were  a  hundred  years  ago  and  what  they  are  to-day.  In  those 
days,  before  railways,  telegraphs,  steamships,  etc.,  were  invented,  each 
nation  was  more  or  less  a  homogeneous,  self-contained,  self-sufficing  unit. 
Europe  w’as  built  in  a  series  of  water-tight  compartments.  Each  country 
sufficed  for  its  own  needs,  grew  its  own  wheat,  fattened  its  own  cattle 
supplied  itself  for  its  own  needs  within  its  own  frontiers.  All  that  is 
changed;  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Austria  there  is  not  one  country 
in  Europe  which  is  not  absolutely  dependent  for  its  beef  and  its  bread 
supplies  from  beyoud  the  frontiers.  .  .  . 

“  ‘  Every  year  the  interdei)endence  of  nations  upon  each  other  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  before.  Germany  at  present 
is  dependent  upon  Russia  for  two  and  a  half  months’  supply  of  wheat  in 
every  year.  That  supply  would,  of  course,  bo  immediately  cut  off  if  Russia 
and  Germany  went  to  war;  and  a  similar  state  of  things  prevails  between 
other  nations  in  relation  to  other  commodities.  Hence  the  first  thing  that 
war  would  do  would  be  to  deprive  the  Powers  that  made  it  of  all  opportunity 
of  benefiting  by  the  products  of  the  nations  against  whom  they  were 
fighting.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  objected,  ‘  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  obtain  food  enough  and  to  spare  from  neutral  nations?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  assumes,’  said'  M.  Bloch,  ‘  first  jthat  the  machinery  of  supply 
and  distribution  remains  unaffected  by  war.  Secondly,  that  the  capacity  for 
paying  for  supplies  remains  unimpaired.  Neither  of  those  things  is  true.’” 

Napoleon  once  declared  that  in  war  the  moral  is  to  the  physical 
as  three  to  one.  The  struggle  which  is  now  in  progress  will 
carry  men  forward  to  an  even  tvider  and  deeper  truth.  The 
Germans  have  become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they 
are  regarded  as  moral  lepers.  Germany  to-day — the  starving 
Germany  which  martyred  Belgium,  enslaved  the  populations 
of  the  occupied  territories,  countenanced  Turkish  massacres  in 
Armenia,  embarked  on  a  policy  of  w^holesale  murder  on  the  high 
seas — has  become  the  pariah  among  nations.  She  stands,  in  her 
accumulating  misery,  alone  and  apart,  scorned  by  the  democracies 
of  the  world.  In  her  desperation  she  thought  to  produce  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  and  then  to  secure  a  separate  peace,  freeing  her 
from  menace  on  at  least  one  frontier.  All  her  plans  miscarried. 
At  the  critical  moment  the  movement  which  she  had  engineered 
changed  its  course,  and,  like  a  boomerang,  leapt  back  to  deliver 
a  blow  which  may  prove  more  deadly  than  any  yet  received  from 
the  Allied  armies  or  navies.  From  the  moment  that  Russia 
achieved  her  freedoni  by  abolishing  the  autocratic  engine  which 
had  flourished  under  Czardora,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
her  unfortunate  dupe,  stood  forth  as  the  remaining  autocracies  of 
the  world,  besieged  alike  by  land  and  sea.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
judge  the  effect  which  the  Russian  revolution  will  have  on  the 
German  Empire.  We  must  patiently  watch  the  increasing 
economic  constriction  which  is  pressing  on  the  140,000,000  people 
under  the  yoke  of  the  German  Army  ;  we  must  wait  for  the  effect 
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of  the  contempt  with  which  the  democratic  countries  of  the  world 
regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central  Empires,  enslaved  in  an 
outworn  political  system — deprived  in  large  measure  of  free  speech , 
free  Press,  and  free  institutions.  The  acid  of  democracy  will  yet  eat 
into  the  vitals  of  Kaiserdom.  That  process  will  be  assisted  by 
the  economic  and  mental  exhaustion  from  which  the  peoples  now 
besieged  will  suffer  increasingly.  Even  though  an  Allied  peace 
comes  in  the  next  few  months,  it  will  not  bring  deliverance  to 
the  enemies.  They  have  gambled  their  all  on  the  issue  of  this 
war — ruining  their  agriculture,  bringing  down  their  industry, 
scrapping  their  oversea  commerce,  reducing  their  sea  transport, 
ruining  the  rolling  stock  of  their  railways.  It  may  be  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  will  sustain  them  until  the  moment  comes 
when  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  the  Prussian  machine 
in  August,  1914,  told  them  they  were  certain  to  win.  Then, 
amid  the  ruin  encompassing  them  on  every  hand,  it  may  be  they 
will  turn  on  those  who,  in  pride  and  folly,  were  the  authors 
of  their  misery.  But,  unfortunately,  repentance  will  not  bring 
food  in  plenty  either  to  them  or  to  neighbouring  neutral  States, 
for  the  submarines,  in  their  lust  for  destruction,  are  sinking  the 
very  ships  w’hich  might  convey  succour  to  the  Continent.  When 
the  last  page  of  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written,  the 
world  will  realise,  as  it  has  never  realised  before,  that  national  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  against  the  highest  moral  code  bear 
in  their  train  ten’ible  penalties. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  FUTUEE  FEONTIEES  OF  TURKEY. 


I  H.4VE  heard  it  said  before  the  war,  by  a  distinguished  traveller 
who  had  been  a  resident  in  Turkey,  that  the  Turk  was  the  only 
real  gentleman  left  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Since  the  war 
began  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  “ clean-fighting’’ 
Turk,  his  determined  courage  in  action  (especially  in  defensive 
action),  his  courtesy  tow-ards  his  enemy,  and  his  generally  sports- 
pianlike  methods  in  the  conduct  of  war.  And  many  who  have 
met  him  away  from  the  battlefield  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
administrative  province  will  admit  that  in  the  higher  grades  of 
his  social  life  he  can  be  a  dignified,  hospitable,  and  kindly 
individual,  well  educated  yet  without  self-assertion,  and  in  all 
outward  respects  wearing  the  social  insignia  which  we  connect 
wdth  the  word  “gentleman.”  And  yet,  in  writing  this  of  the 
Turk,  one  is  unhappily  constrained  to  admit  that  it  is  but  giving 
a  real  devil  his  due,  for  beneath  these  superficial  attractions  there 
undoubtedly  lies  the  devil  of  lust  and  cruelty,  the  traditional 
Oriental  disregard  of  all  the  conventional  requirements  of 
humanity,  a  systematic  cold-blooded  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  murder 
and  destruction  which  has  finally  outclassed  him  from  the  ranks 
of  civilised  communities  and  decreed  that,  wdth  “bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,”  he  must  leave  Europe  for  good.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  Englishman  can  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  Turk  as  that  the  German  can  understand  the  Englishman. 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  mental  attitude  of  the  man  who  will 
weep  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  at  the  same  time  will  tie  u]) 
his  wife  in  a  sack  and  drop  her  into  the  Bosphorus  if  she  is 
naughty,  or  regard  with  approbation  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  with  all  the  accompaniment  of  hor¬ 
rible  cruelty  because  he  looks  on  them  as  an  inferior  race  or 
hopeless  infidels.  It  is  the  result  of  a  religion  which  inculcates 
honesty,  courage,  courtesy,  and  hospitality,  but  which  leaves  out 
the  saving  grace  of  mercy.  So  the  Turk  must  go  to  seek  in  Asia 
an  environment  more  in  keeping  with  his  undying  Orientalism. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  has  still  a  wide  area  of  Asiatic  country 
from  which  to  select  a  new  habitat  and  a  new  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  an  area  fully  equal  to  his  depleted  numbers  and  his  dignity, 
for  the  Ottoman  Turk  is  no  longer  great  in  numbers,  and  he  still 
holds  on  to  the  land  of  his  origin. 

An  insignificant  Turkish  tribe,  driven  from  the  wdlds  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  by  the  Mongols  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
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century  and  passing  through  Persia,  entered  Armenia  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Suliman  Shah,  and  thereafter  owed  its  gradual 
rise  to  power  to  a  chapter  of  accidents  w’hich  were  duly  utilised 
bv  Osman  (grandson  of  Suliman  Shah),  w^hose  military  ability 
won  for  him  the  title  of  “  Beg  ”  together  with  the  horsetail  stan¬ 
dard  denoting  princely  rank  from  the  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Konia. 
When  the  Seljuks  were  scattered  by  the  Mongols  in  1300,  Osman 
succeeded  in  amalgamating  the  insignificant  Turkish  dynasties 
which  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljuk  kingdom, 
and  placed  his  small  principality  (centred  in  Phrygia)  at  the  head 
of  a  now  powerful  federation  of  Turkish  tribes,  who  thereupon 
called  themselves  Osinanli — corrupted  into  Ottoman.  Thus  did  a 
Turk  adventurer,  whose  family  hailed  from  Central  Asia,  lay  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  greatest  world  empires  under  con¬ 
ditions  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  governed  the  birth  of 
the  so-called  “Mogul”  dynasty  in  India — a  dynasty  founded  by 
another,  and  even  greater,  Turk  adventurer  two  centuries  later. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  remarkable  that  the  Turkish  officer  of  the 
administrative  staff  whom  you  may  meet  in  the  cities  of  Syria  or 
Mesopotamia  will  s|'>eak  of  Central  Asia  as  the  true  home  of  his 
race,  maintaining  that  the  Turki  language  of  the  Steppe  Turk¬ 
man  is  the  classical  language  of  his  people,  and  that  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  Constantinople  is  no  more  than  a  corrupt  cosmopolitan 
dialect.  He  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  mediaeval  pro¬ 
genitors  so  long  as  he  deals  with  their  love  of  culture  and  research, 
their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  gifts  of  literary  expression 
and  attention  to  the  gentle  art  of  poetry,  although,  at  heart,  he 
may  be  prouder  still  of  their  fierce  uncompromising  and  sweep¬ 
ing  conquests  which  spared  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  w^ar  in  their 
devastating  course.  The  same  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  Turk  of  to-day  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  race  from 
the  beginning.  Even  that  remarkable  record  of  a  Turkish  gentle¬ 
man,  the  diary  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  allows  strange  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  barbaric  passion  and  determination,  although 
its  author  stands  for  all  time  as  the  most  princely  figure  in  Indian 
history. 

Great  as  may  be  the  military  genius  of  a  past  race  of  Turkish 
warriors  and  magnificent  as  were  their  victories,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Turk  has  never  shown  the  greatness  in  administrative  capacity 
that  he  has  proved  on  the  field  of.  battle.  Those  who  know'  him 
best  and  most  intimately  maintain  that  the  Turk  is  incapable  of 
governing  a  subject  race.  Sympathy  with  the  national  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  an  alien  people  is  impossible  to  him  at  any  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  owing  to  the  narrow’  restrictions 
of  the  humanitarian  outlook  inculcated  by  the  religion  of  Islam. 
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An  alien  race,  if  it  is  a  race  of  infidels,  possesses  no  rights  in  this 
world  and  no  hope  for  the  next.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arab 
communities,  there  is  a  groundwork  of  common  belief  in  religious 
essentials,  there  is  still  the  hopeless  antagonism  between  rivals 
for  precedence  in  the  INIuhammadan  world  to  be  eradicted  before 
a  sound  basis  of  peaceful  assimilation  can  be  found.  Mahomet 
was  an  Arab  of  Western  Arabia  ;  Othman  was  a  Turk  of  High 
Asia,  and  the  Turks  of  High  Asia  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  predatory  ^longuls  who  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Kalifs 
and  devastated  the  fairest  of  Arabian  provinces  as  not  to  find 
themselves  “tarred  with  the  same  brush”  in  Arab  estimation. 
The  personal  quality  of  sympathy  many  a  noble  Turk  undoubtedly 
possesses,  but  as  a  national  grace  it  appears  to  bo  totally 
wanting.  Independently  of  this  want  of  aptitude  for  assimila¬ 
tion  induced  by  community  of  ideals  and  adoption  of  the  social 
outlook  of  the  subject  race  (a  want  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  not  unknown  in  India),  there  is  the  easy  slackness  of  Oriental¬ 
ism  pervading  the  whole  system  of  Turkish  administration  which 
in  itself  tends  to  weaken,  if  not  to  demoralise,  their  form  of 
alien  government.  We  English  may  be  rather  proud  than  other¬ 
wise  of  the  social  gulf  which  exists  between  ourselves  and  onr 
subject  races  in  India.  We  may  think,  and  not  perhaps  without 
some  justification,  that  too  close  an  intimacy  between  East  and 
West  results  rather  in  the  degradation  of  the  West  than  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  East ;  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  the 
wholesome  vigour  and  straightness  of  thousands  of  pro¬ 
vincial  administrations,  which,  summed  up  together  as  a  whole, 
amount  to,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  the  most  successful  example 
of  an  alien  government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  if 
the  white  man  finds  that  there  can  be  no  common  plane  of  social 
intercourse  between  himself  and  the  brown  man  which  would 
not  be  to  the  last  degree  irksome  to  both,  that  does  not  prevent 
a  wdde  and  a  most  sincere  desire — a  desire  based  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  fostered  by  Christian  education — for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  great  community  of  aliens  committed  to  his 
charge.  That  is  a  view  which  the  tenets  of  Islam  do  not  appear 
to  recognise.  It  is  the  darkest  blot  on  a  faith  which  w'e  cannot 
deny  has  done  great  things  tow^ards  bettering  the  conditions  of 
human  life  in  the  world,  and  has  produced  some  splendid 
examples  of  individual  manhood  and  morality,  but  which  never 
has,  and  never  can,  produce  a  sympathetic  and  successful  ruler 
of  subject  races.  The  Turk  in  the  hey’day  of  his  power  in  Europe 
perhaps  approached  nearer  to  a'  successful  issue  in  his  endeavours 
to  rule  conquered,  but  still  antagonistic,  peoples  before  the  disease 
of  Oriental  apathy  and  immorality  had  encompassed  him,  wdiilst 
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the  tonic  effect  of  recent  military  Eictivities  was  still  comparatively 
fresh.  There  was  much  astuteness,  if  not  something  of  liberality, 
in  his  selection  of  Christians  to  assist  in  working  the  machinery 
of  administration.  Undoubtedly  he  owed  much  to  this  capacity 
for  conveniently  ignoring  creed  where  his  own  interests  were  so 
nearly  concerned.  With  a  iMuhammadan  military  autocracy  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Constantinople,  provincial  government  was 
often  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  who  ow^ed  a  grateful  allegiance 
to  their  Turkish  masters  and  served  them  faithfully  and  well. 
The  Corps  of  Janissaries,  which  more  than  once  decided  the  fate 
of  a  dynasty,  w'as  originally  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Christian 
children  who  were  educated  as  soldiers  and  formed  a  sort  of 
bodyguard  of  the  Empire.  The  Corps  of  Janissaries  was 
destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Mahmud  in  1827  for  the  singular  reason 
that  they  refused  to  take  any  part  in  a  reorganisation  of  the 
army  w’hich  was  demanded  by  the  progress  in  military  science 
of  the  day.  Eather  than  join  the  remodelled  regiments  they 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  From  that  time  the  Empire 
of  the  Turk  slid  steadily  on  the  down  grade  till,  with  the  varying 
fortunes  of  nearly  a  century  of  wars,  the  political  boundaries  of 
Turkey  w’ere  drawm  as  they  now  exist  in  the  map  of  Europe. 

The  last  great  w^ar  in  w'hich  Turkey  was  engaged  is  fresh  in 
our  memory.  By  good  luck  rather  than  good  management,  or 
victorious  fighting,  Turkey  found  herself  in  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  position  than  at  one  time  appeared  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  her  conflict  with  Bulgaria.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  Chatalja  lines  would  limit  her  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  west  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  only  the  collapse 
of  Bulgaria  before  the  Serbian  and  Greek  allies  that  enabled  her 
to  reoccupy  Adrianople  (which  city,  by  the  way,  w^as  expressly 
excluded  from  her  occupation  by  the  British  Government)  and 
to  extend  her  dominions  to  the  Maritza  river  on  the  west,  and 
to  the  mountain  divide  overlooking  Adrianople  on  the  north. 
Geographically  it  was  not  a  bad  boundary,  but  it  had  one  great 
defect.  It  crossed  the  Maritza  river  at  two  points  so  as  to 
include  within  Turkish  domination  an  area  of  some  700  square 
miles  of  territory  lying  within  the  great  bend  of  the  river ;  the 
object  of  this  departure  from  the  reasonably  good  natural  boundary 
formed  by  that  river  being  to  safeguard  Adrianople,  which  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maritza  at  the  northern  arm  of  the  bend.  This 
defect  has,  however,  been  removed  since  the  present  war  com¬ 
menced  by  the  cession  of  this  area  to  Bulgaria.  The  western 
boundary  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  now  the  Maritza  as  far  north 
as  Mustapha  Pasha,  from  which  point  it  takes  to  the  mountains, 
which  carry  it  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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Adrianople,  which  was  once  tlie  rival  of  Constantinople  in  the 
past  as  the  seat  of  Ottoman  government,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  hill,  but  is  described  as  a  filthy  town  of  narrow,  tortuous 
streets  with  but  one  decorative  feature  of  importance— the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Selim  II.,  which  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Turkish  architecture.  Adrianople  is,  however,  an  important 
trade  centre  for  silk,  cotton,  linen,  opium,  and  tapestry,  and  it 
is  the  capital  of  a  province  which  is  rich  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  basin  of  the  Ergene  Su,  which  flows  westward  from  tlie 
mountains  overlooking  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Maritza,  comprises 
all  the  most  promising  and  the  best  of  the  provincial  territory, 
and  it  is  by  the  valleys  of  the  Maritza  and  the  Ergene  Su  that 
the  all-important  railway  line  which  connects  Berlin  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Bagdad  is  carried.  Whoever  holds  the  province 
of  Adrianople  absolutely  commands  that  line,  and  its  loss  to  the 
Turks  would  sever  the  most  important  link  which  the  Oriental 
Osmanli  holds  with  the  world  of  Western  civilisation.  It  being 
fully  recognised  that  Armenian  massacres,  Syrian  starvation,  and 
a  degraded  Government  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  cry  aloud 
for  the  deportation  of  the  Turk  to  some  Asiatic  region  where  “he 
can  never  again  let  loose  his  devilries  on  a  too  patient  world  “ 
(without  taking  count  of  his  treatment  of  British  prisoners  until 
we  know  exactly  what  that  treatment  may  have  been),  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  :  “Who  is  to  hold  the  province  of  Adrianople  and 
replace  the  Turk?”  The  reply  seems  to  be  pretty  obvious,  if  we 
remember  that  in  1829  Russia  already  dominated  Adrianople, 
and  that  the  British  Government  has  probably  worked  harder 
and  done  more  to  disturb  that  political  arrangement  than  the 
Government  of  any  other  Pownr.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
absolute  reversal  of  our  policy  as  regards  Russia.  We  want 
Russia  now  to  safeguard  our  right  of  way  to  the  East.  Never 
again  Avill  Germany  be  encouraged  to  set  a  political  limit  to 
Russia’s  aspirations. 

We  need  hardly  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Constantinople.  It  will  be  the  most 
important  political  development  due  to  the  war,  if  v/e  except  the 
apparently  extraordinary  success  of  Russia’s  domestic  effort  to 
work  out  her  owm  salvation  by  means  of  an  almost  bloodless 
revolution. 

The  point  at  issue  is.  What  is  to  become  of  Turkey?  And  as 
we  review  her  Asiatic  provinces  in  succession  we  may  very  well 
ask  ;  How  many  real  Ottoman  Turks  are  there  to  be  provided  for? 
The  pre-war  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  might,  perhaps, 
be  reckoned  as  about  20,000,000.  It  is  improbable  that  any  exact 
estimate  exists,  but  20,000,000  cannot  be  very  far  wrong.  Of 
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this  •20,000,000  at  least  8,000,000  (or  nearly  half)  are  Arabs,  includ¬ 
ing  Kurds;  at  least  2,000,000  (some  authorities  say  2,500,000) 
are  Greeks ;  another  2,000,000  are  Levantines,  and  there  were 
about  2,000,000  Armenians  before  the  phase  of  diabolical  massacre 
set  in.  Some  of  the  6,000,000  Ottoman  Turks  who  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  ix)pulation  are  scattered  far  and  wide  in  military 
centres  and  Asiatic  administrative  posts,  but  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  Turkish  domination ;  the 
majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anatolian  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  about  half  a  million  in  Constantinople.  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Levantines,  and  Europeans  together  outnumber  the  Turks 
in  their  own  capital,  where  there  is  no  one  group  with  the  power 
to  guarantee  a  permanent  Ottoman  Government.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  clear  that  to  shift  Turkey  definitely  out  of  Europe 
is  not  such  a  drastic  proceeding  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  practically  amounts  to  the  removal  of  the  governing  powers 
(whatever  those  powers  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  war)  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  some  position  in  Asia  where  they  would  be  less 
capable  of  those  Oriental  devilments  which  have  rendered  them 
impossible  in  Europe.  There  would  not  necessarily  be  any  great 
emigration  of  the  Turkish  population.  With  his  belief  in 
Kismet,  the  educated  Turk  of  the  town  would  accept  the  new 
position  as  the  decree  of  Allah  and  probably  stand  by  his  Euro¬ 
pean  heritage.  As  for  the  uneducated  Turk,  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  must  have  so  diminished  his  numbers  that  he  would 
rapidly  be  submerged  in  the  very  mixed  population  around  him 
and  speedily  become  an  unconsidered  factor  in  the  human  element 
of  what  is  now  European  Turkey.  There  would  be  no  great 
disruption  and  very  little  “complaining  in  the  streets,”  and  the 
“sick  man”  would  die  an  almost  natural  death. 

Of  the  four  outlying  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  three  may 
be  regarded  as  impossible  asylums  for  the  departing  Government. 
Those  three  are  Syria,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Mesopotamia.  We  may 
hope  that  the  Turk  will  cease  to  reign  in  any  of  them.  Syria 
must  ever  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  Biblical  history  of 
Palestine.  We  cannot  forget  that  for  more  than  six  centuries 
Nazareth  and  Calvary  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  alien  race 
professing  a  faith  which  is  not  only  alien,  but  which,  after  nearly 
twelve  centuries  of  trial  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  decent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Islam  has  finally  proved  a  failure.  Its  ]>rophets  are  dis¬ 
credited  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  followers.  Its  administrative 
practice  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  primeval  barbarism.  And  if 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Christian  Germany  and  of  her 
military  ethics,  we  can  only  reply  that  Germany  has  lost  her 
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hold  on  Christian  principles  through  a  determined  striving  after 
higher  forms  of  Kultur  and  the  philosophy  of  the  superman ;  not 
through  the  physical  and  moral  decay  of  the  nation.  No  Chris¬ 
tian  country  ever  appealed  to  Germany  for  guidance  in  Christian 
ethics  or  accepted  the  Kaiser  as  the  head  of  the  faith.  Should 
we  win  this  war  as  we  mean  to  win  it  the  Turk  must  depart 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  supremacy  of  a  Christian  Government 
must  be  assured  to  Palestine. 

Syria  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-defined  territory  with  strong 
natural  boundaries.  The  sea  to  the  west,  an  almost  pathless 
desert  to  the  east  and  south;  the  Euphrates  on  the  north-east, 
and  only  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  ill-defined  boundary  to 
the  north.  The  key  to  Syrian  control  lies  at  Damascus,  which 
commands  the  approaches  to  Egypt,  to  the  Hedjaz,  to  the  coast¬ 
line,  and  to  Constantinople.  Whoever  holds  Syria  must  hold 
Damascus,  and  his  only  concern  will  be  to  determine  a  strong 
natural  northern  boundary  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun.  The,  problem  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  difficult  one,  the  Cilician  gates  on  the  west  and  J’erablus  (where 
the  Bagdad  railway  crosses  the  Euphrates)  on  the  east  being 
almost  obligatory  points  on  the  frontier.  It  follows  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  to  the  occupation  of  Syria  that  the  Hedjaz  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Turk  to  its  Arab  conquerors,  and 
that  the  thrice  holy  sanctuaries  of  Mecca  and  Medina  would 
pass  from  his  control  along  with  Jerusalem.  There  is  not  much 
promise  of  future  development  in  the  Syrian  area.  Palestine  is 
a  poor  and  stony  country  for  the  most  part,  and  its  climate  is 
unwholesome,  but  a  simple  scheme  of  irrigation  in  the  Jordan 
valley  would  greatly  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the 
south,  and  the  command  of  the  future  railway  to  Egypt  would 
undoubtedly  bring  in  wealth  from  an  increasing  inuridation  of 
travellers. 

Unlike  Syria,  Mesopotamia  holds  vast  potentialities  of  future 
wealth.  These  fair  prospects  w’ere  but  three  or  four  short  years 
ago  within  a  measurable  distance  of  German  grasp.  Germany 
had  not  stinted  financial  means  for  their  development  either  on 
the  lines  of  railway  construction  or  of  irrigation,  and  she  held  in 
her  hands  an  agreement  in  process  of  completion  which  would 
give  her  the  right  of  way  from  Bagdad  to  Basra  and  Koweit  on 
the  Arabian  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Wheat  and  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  maize,  opium,  and  tobacco  will  all  flourish  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  where  arc  also  extensive  beds  of  bitumen  and  oil, 
with  the  promise  of  coal,  sulphur,  and  iron  near  Bagdad.  The 
splendid  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  agricultural  wealth  and 
strength  of  Mesopotamia  originated  by  Sir  William  Willcocks 
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is  already  well  advanced,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  such  a 
restoration  should  be  neglected  or  abandoned  after  the  war. 
Turkish  engineers  and  German  finance  were  its  support,  but  we 
may  trust  that  other  means,  both  financial  and  scientific,  will  be 
found  for  its  full  and  final  development.  The  future  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  presents  a  knotty  x>oiifical  problem.  The  inefficient 
administration  of  the  Turk  must  surely  disappear,  but  who  and 
what  is  to  take  his  place?  Geographically,  jMesopotamia  is  but 
the  northern  fringe  of  Arabia.  Ethnographically,  it  is  absolutely 
Arabian,  Arab  tribes  extending  northward  to  the  foothills  of 
Asia  Alinor  in  the  province  of  Diarbekir,  and  eastwards  to  the 
Persian  border.  To  the  west  there  opens  out  a  great  vista  of 
Arabian  deserts.  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  city  of  the 
Kalifs  should  revert  to  the  Arabs,  but  it  must  be  under  conditions 
which  may  serve  to  bind  the  interests  of  England  to  those  of  this 
widespread  people,  a  people  wffio  once  swayed  an  empire  which 
reached  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  nation  of  the  past  of  all  those  whose 
history  has  never  yet  been  adequately  written.  An  Arab  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Bagdad  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a  British  force ; 
and  the  absolute  control  of  the  Bagdad-Basra  railway  must  be 
in  British  hands  as  w^ell  as  of  that  to  Nasrie,  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  interests  in  the  country  if  those  interests  included 
the  restoration  of  Mesopotamia  to  its  former  condition  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  To  any  interference  with  Mesopotamian  affairs 
in  future  there  will  be  certain  opposition.  It  will  be  pointed  out 
that  we  are  deliberately  adding  600  to  700  miles  of  Persian 
frontier  to  our  responsibilities,  whilst  we  find  that  what  we 
possess  in  India  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  us  busy ;  also  that  the 
control  of  the  railway  would  call  for  the  occupation  of  Kut  and 
of  Amara  and  Nasrie,  involving  the  disposal  of  troops  which  could 
ill  be  spared  from  India.  This  might  be  true  at  first,  and  for  a 
time,  but  not  necessarily  for  long.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
frontier  conditions  in  Mesopotamia  are  absolutely  different  from 
those  of  India.  On  the  west  there  would  practically  be  no 
frontier  and  nothing  to  fear ;  on  the  east,  where  Arab  and 
Persian  meet,  there  is  only  some  300  miles  of  hilly  boundary, 
where  tribes  of  Arabic  origin  (chiefly  Bakhtiari)  might  pre¬ 
sumably  give  trouble.  These  people  have,  however,  alw'ays 
shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  and  hospitable  to  individual 
Englishmen,  and  should  England  prove  herself  capable  of  restor¬ 
ing  “home  rule”  to  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia,  her  prestige  and 
influence  would  be  enomiously  increased  on  tbe  Bakhtiari  frontier. 
North  of  the  Kermanshah  (or  Kanikin)  positions  we  shall  have 
Pussia  shadowing  the  distance  as  far  north  as  Urumiab,  and  then 
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westward  along  the  parallel  of  38°  North  Lat.  (the  latitude  of 
Tabriz),  south  of  Lake  Van  to  the  Euphrates.  This  is  the  almost 
inevitable  position  of  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  is  a 
position  which  leaves  us  much  to  think  about.  Russia  will  leave 
the  Arab  province  of  Diarbekir  to  Mesopotamia,  and  occupy  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  includes  Armenia,  as  far  west  as 
Trebizond  and  Erzingan.  So  far  as  Mesopotamia  is  concerned, 
this  position  of  Russia  at  once  neutralises  all  prospects  of  trouble 
with  the  Arabs  of  that  part  of  the  frontier.  So  long  as  we  are 
friends  wdth  Russia,  the  Arab,  with  true  Oriental  perception, 
will  never  start  trouble  in  front  with  a  possible  enemy  behind. 
But  Russia’s  position  in  the  Near  East  is  too  large  a  subject  to 
enter  into  here,  whilst  we  are  concerned  only  with  Mesopotamia. 
And  here  we  may  briefly  add  the  testimony  of  many  writers  on 
the  subject  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  Arab  iDopulation,  which  is 
to  the  effect  that  two  traditional  classes  of  Arabs,  the  agricultural 
and  the  nomad — Jacob  and  Esau — are  to  be  treated  on  separate 
planes.  The  agricultural  and  the  city  dw'eller  will  be  easily  dealt 
with.  The  trouble  will  be  with  the  nomad ;  but  the  nomad  will 
surely  develop  agricultural  tendencies  as  the  country  develops  the 
opportunity  for  agricultural  activities. 

We  have  then  a  prospect  before  us  that  Turkey  will  have  to 
retire  to  the  south-eastward  from  Constantinople ;  to  the  north¬ 
ward  from  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  to  the  westward  from 
Armenia  and  the  new  Russian  frontier.  This  means  that  the 
Ottoman  must  return  to  the  land  of  his  earliest  occupation  after 
he  left  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia — i.e.,  to  Anatolia. 

Anatolia,  fortunately  for  the  Turk,  is  a  fine  country  and  amply 
wdde  enough  for  his  needs.  Anatolia  geographically  includes  all 
Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  can  boast 
of  more  eccentricities  of  geographical  structure  and  more  highly 
diversified  conditions  of  climate  and  population  than  any  Balkan 
State.  Here  East  and  West  do  actually  meet  and  have  met 
through  past  centuries,  during  which  Greeks  and  Levantines, 
Hebrews,  Kurds,  Turkmans,  Monguls,  and  Caucasians  have 
encountered  the  ancient  Aramman  stock,  partly  retaining  their 
nomadic  habits,  partly  settling  in  fixed  districts  and  establishing 
trade  centres,  but  never  amalgamating  into  tribal  federations  or 
adopting  any  form  of  assimilation.  Thus  Anatolia  has  divided 
automatically  into  countless  communities,  Moslem  and  Christian, 
each  wdth  its  owm  separate  political  creed  and  economic  interests. 
This  heterogeneous  admixture  of  peoples  has  known  no  other 
government  than  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turk,  and  it  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  any  political  combination  amongst 
them  that  the  Turk  (who  represents  a  minority)  has  been  able 
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to  goveru  them  even  by  bis  own  unsystematic  methods.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  these  communities.  Of  Moslems  there  may  be  about  7,000,000. 
Greeks  (chiefly  on  the  Black  Sea  coast)  may  number  three- 
fourths  of  a  million,  Jews  (mostly  in  Brusa  or  Smyrna)  may 
include,  with  gipsies,  perhaps  150,000,  and  there  were  originally 
some  560,000  Armenians,  who  have  probably  disappeared  totally. 
We  may  assume  that  Kussia,  now  holding  Trebizond  and  Erzerum, 
will  occupy  all  the  Armenian  highlands.  The  Kurds ,  left  in 
Anatolia  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Angora  and 
Sivas,  where  they  are  occupied  in  horse-breeding,  and  still  pre-  - 
serve  nomadic  habits.  The  Ottoman  Turk  was  never  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  mixed  population.  He  merely  represents  the  govern¬ 
ing  race.  If  the  unhappy  Armenians  are  finally  removed  from 
his  control  so  as  to  be  no  longer  at  his  mercy,  the  Turk  may 
continue  to  assert  his  supremacy  amongst  the  other  communities 
without  any  shock  to  civilisation  or  humanity.  Anatolia  is  quite 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  Turks  gathered  from  Europe  and 
Arabia.  They  will  represent  but  a  small  administrative  crowd, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Turks  who  have  secured  an 
iuterest  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption  will  necessarily  leave 
those  interests  to  settle  in  an  unattractive  land  like  Anatolia. 
To  the  sensual  and  ease-loving  Turk  Anatolia  can  offer  but  little 
inducement  as  a  land  of  permanent  residence.  The  peninsula 
rises  from  the  Levantine  sea  eastwards  to  the  Armenian  hills  at 
au  altitude  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  ft.,  with  a  long  lateral 
central  depression  within  which  is  the  main  divide  parting  the 
drainage  of  the  Black  Sea  from  that  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
fringed  with  lines  of  mountain  ridge  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west.  These  ridges  are  not  unproductive,  but  they  are  not  easily 
'  approached  or  crossed.  The  breaking  down  of  the  drainage  from 
the  central  plateau  outwards  through  gorges  and  deep-rifted 
valleys  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  road  or  rail  making  from 
the  many  indentations  and  harbours  of  the  coast-line.  The  moun¬ 
tains  facing  the  sea  are  usually  forest-covered,  and  from  the 
lowlands  cultivation  is  carried  up  between  the  ribs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  nearly  to  their  summit.  There  has  ever  been  a  fair  amount 
of  cultivation  near  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  ^Egean,  but 
to  the  south  the  land  is  sterile  and  bare.  The  great  central 
plateau — the  uplands  of  Angora  and  Sivas— is  a  wheat-growing 
area,  but  the  cultivation  of  goats  (for  the  production  of  mohair) 
and  the  breeding  of  horses  have  done  much  to  impair  the  natural 
growth  of  vegetation  and  devastate  the  forests.  Snow  falls  during 
five  months  of  the  year,  and  it  lies  for  thrfie  months  in  Sivas, 
whilst  farther  east  the  climate  of  the  Armenian  hills  is  described 
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as  that  of  Siberia.  The  Eussians  are  thus  hghtiug  uuder  more 
or  less  familiar  climatic  conditions.  On  the  low  lands  and  in  the 
deep  valleys  the  climate  is  as  poisonous  as  it  usually  proves  to 
be  under  similar  conditions  in  Asia.  Apart  from  its  magnificent 
natural  beauties  of  landscape  and  effects  of  mountain  scenery, 
Anatolia  is  not"  alluring.  Here,  indeed,  may  the  Turk  find  a 
resting-place ;  it  will  surely  be  here  that  he  will  discover  a  new 
seat  of  government.  The  choice  of  cities  for  a  capital  seems 
small.  .The  central  position  of  Angora  (which  has  its  railway 
connection  with  Constantinople)  or  of  Sivas  (which  has  no  such 
advantage)  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  render  either  of  them 
suitable  for  an  administrative  centre,  but  their 'attractions  must 
be  completely  outweighed  by  those  of  Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Brusa, 
about  30  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  the  centre 
of  the  silk  industry,  and  is  quite  conveniently  handy  for  a  rapid 
shift  of  residence  from  Constantinople.  Smyrna  (chiefly  re¬ 
nowned  for  dried  figs  and  Turkey  carpets)  lies  directly  over  a, 
deep  sea  harbour  and  possesses  inland  communications  which 
have  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  of  Turkish  commercial  cities. 
Smyrna  is  the  city  of  next  greatest  consequence  to  Constantinople 
(if  we  ignore  the  peculiar  status  of  Bagdad),  and  it  is  to  Smyrna 
that  one  naturally  turns  whilst  seeking  on  the  map  a  new  capital 
for  an  old  and  decrepit  empire.  One  of  the  two,  Brusa  or 
Smynrna,  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  choice  of  Turkey.  The  new 
Turkey  should  not  require  much  boundary  settlement.  With  the 
Black  Sea,  Dardanelles,  iBgean,  and  Mediterranean  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south,  there  is  only  the  eastern  border  to  determine. 
The  critical  part  of  it  is  the  line  from,  say,  the  Cilician  gates  to 
the  Euphrates  at,  or  near,  Jerablus  where  the  Bagdad  line  crosses 
the  river.  Erom  there  the  western  boundaries  of  the  provinces 
of  Diarbekir  and  Erzerum  (which  include  Erzingan)  reach  north¬ 
ward  to  the  southern  boundai'y  of  the  Trebizond  province,  cross¬ 
ing  both  the  eastern  and  western  main  branches  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  not  otherwise  enclosing  a  weak  frontier.  How  far  the  Trebi¬ 
zond  provincial  boundary  will  serve  the  Eussian  purpose  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  Trebizond  is  a  long  narrow  province  with 
a  Black  Sea  littoral  extending  for  some  350  miles  westward  from 
near  Batum.  The  harbours  and  indentations  of  the  coast  which 
it  covers  are  doubtless  of  considerable  value  to  the  local  Black  Sea 
trade,  but  none  of  them  approach  Trebizond  as  a  port  for  trade  to 
the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Thom.as  H.  Holdich 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  :  WITH  SOME 
UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I. 

It  was  on  January  28th,  1898,  that  Swinburne  said  to  me,  as 
he  showed  me  his  copy  of  Baudelaire’s  Richard  Wagner  et  Tann- 
Muser  a  Paris  (1861) — a  pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  on  which 
was  written  “a  Mr.  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  Bon  Souvenir  et 
mille  Remerciements.  C.B.,”  in  pencil — “that  Baudelaire  was 
always  a  boy ;  he  liked  to  contradict  people.”  He  spoke  with  the 
greatest  admiration  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  and  of  most  of  his 
prose,  but  pointed  out  his  critical  failures  in  his  worship  of  Poe 
and  of  “a  popular  draughtsman  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  ” 
—that  is,  Constantin  Guys.  “Poe,”  he  went  on,  “had  the  luck  to 
be  born  on  the  right  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Tupper,  had  he 
done  the  same,  would  have  combined  Walt  Whitman  and  Long¬ 
fellow  in  one  :  half  would  have  been  Martin  and  half  Tupper.” 

After  these  splendid  paradoxes  one  has  simply  to  say  that 
Swinburne  was  the  first  English  writer  who  ever  praised  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mai.  His  review  was  printed  in  The  Spectator, 
September  6th,  1862.  He  wrote  ;  “He  has  more  delicate  power 
of  verse  than  almost  any  man  living.  The  style  is  sensuous  and 
weighty ;  the  sights  seen  are  steeped  most  often  in  sad  lights  and 
sullen  colours.”  He  notes  :  “Not  the  luxuries  of  pleasure  in 
their  simple  first  form,  but  the  sharp  and  cruel  enjoyments  of 
pain,  the  acrid  relish  of  suffering  felt  or  reflected,  the  sides  on 
which  Nature  looks  unnatural,  go  to  make  up  the  stuff 
and  semblance  of  this  poetry.”  “Les  Litanies  de  Satan  are, 
in  a  way,  the  keynote  to  this  whole  complicated  tone  of  the  poems. 
Here  it  seems  as  if  all  failure  and  sorrow  on  earth,  and  all  the 
cast-out  things  of  the  world — ruined  bodies  and  souls  diseased — 
made  their  appeal,  in  default  of  hope,  to  Him  in  whom  all  sorrow’ 
and  all  failure  w’ere  incarnate.  As  a  poem  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
lyrics  ever  written  ;  the  sound  of  it  between  wailing  and  triumph, 
as  it  were  the  blast  blowm  by  the  trumpets  of  a  brave  army  in 
irretrievable  defeat.”  On  Un  Martyre  he  says  ;  “The  heavy 
wave  of  dark  hair  and  heaps  of  precious  jewels  might  mean  the 
glorious  style  and  decorative  language  clothing  this  poetry  of 
strange  disease  and  sin ;  the  hideous  violence  wrought  by  a 
shameless  and  senseless  love  might  stand  as  an  emblem  of  that 
analysis  of  things  monstrous  and  sorrowful  which  stamps  the 
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book  with  its  special  character.  Then  again  the  divorce  between 
all  aspiration  and  its  result  might  be  here  once  more  given  in 
type ;  the  old  question  reiterated  : 

“  What  hand  and  brain  want  ever  paired? 

What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared?  ” 

and  the  sorrowful  final  divorce  of  will  from  deeds  accomplished 
at  last  by  force.”  “Like  a  mediseval  painter,  when  he  has  drawn 
the  heathen  love,  he  puts  sin  on  its  right  and  death  on  its  left.” 

Of  Les  Femmes  Damnies  he  wrote  :  “It  is  an  infinite  perverse 
refinement,  an  infinite  reverse  inspiration,  the  end  of  w^hich  things 
is  death ;  and  from  the  barren  places  of  unsexed  desire  the  tragic 
lyrist  points  them  at  last  along  their  downward  way  to  the  land 
of  sleepless  winds  and  scourging  storms,  where  the  shadow- s  of 
things  perverted  shall  toss  and  turn  for  ever  in  a  Dantesque  cycle 
and  agony  of  changeless  change.” 

Swinburne  was  a  great  praiser  of  great  work,  as  he  himself 
admits  in  his  Notes  on  Poems  and  Ballads  (1868)  :  “I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  what  should  attract  men  to  the  profession  of 
criticism  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  praising.”  He  was  the  only 
critic  of  our  time  w^ho  never,  by  design  or  by  accident,  praised 
the  wrong  things.  The  main  quality  in  his  criticism  w^as  its 
exultation.  “There  is  a  joy  in  praising”  (words  written  by 
Landor)  might  have  been  written  for  him  (they  were  written  for 
Browning).  The  motto  from  Baudelaire  that  Swinburne  gave  at 
the  head  of  his  William  Blake,  that  “it  would  be  prodigious  for 
a  critic  to  become  a  poet,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  not  to 
contain  a  critic.”  is  equally  true  of  that  prose-poet  whose  genius 
was  not  unsimilar  with  Baudelaire.  In  certain  pages  even  the 
paradoxes  make  one  realise  how  much  of  this  solemn  jocoseness 
went  to  the  making  of  these  unwounding  darts  :  so  curiously 
exhilarating  are  these  criticisms  w’hich  quicken  the  blood  rather 
than  stir  the  intelligence.  And  for  these  reasons  Swunburne’s 
place  is  eternally  among  the  greatest  of  creative  writers,  with 
Tjamb  and  with  Coleridge  and  with  Baudelaire.^ 

(1)  The  Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Fivnnhurne,  by  Edmund  Gosse,  lias  Riven 
me  very  real  pleasure;  it  is  written  in  a  generous  spirit,  by  one  who  has 
known  many  of  our  greatest  men.  The  prose  has  the  quality,  which  I  have 
often  found  in  his  pages,  of  being,  in  Rossetti’s  famous  phrase,  “amusing.” 
Among  his  most  adroit  quotations  I  find  this,  in  the  deepest  sense  pathetic, 
said  by  Admiral  Swinburne  to  a  friend  :  “God  has  endowed  my  son  with 
genius,  but  He  has  not  vouchsafed  to  grant  him  self-control.”  When  Mr. 
Gosse  says  :  “Burton,  a  giant  of  endurance,  and  possessed  at  times  with  a  kind 
of  dionysiac  frenzy,  was  no  fortunate  company  for  a  nervous  and  yet  spirited 
man  like  Swinburne,”  he  is  no  doubt  right.  Only  I  image  Swinburne  as  the 
hoofed  satyr  of  Dionysus,  who,  as  he  leaps  into  the  midst  of  these  gracious 
appearances,  drunk  with  the  young  wine  of  nature,  surly  with  the  old  wisdom 
of  Silenus,  brings  the  real,  evasive,  disturbing  truth  of  things  suddenly  into  the 
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He  had  a  sovereign  disdain,  an  infinite  contempt,  for  the 
mediocrities,  the  pedants,  that,  as  they  seemed  to  crawl  in  his 
way,  he  crushed  under  his  heels.  He  had  a  kind  of  instinct  in 
the  art,  not  of  making  mischief,  but  of  mischief-making,  which 
came  and  went  in  innumerable  nicknames,  in  sly  insinuations, 
in  shouts  of  ironical  laughter ;  in  a  word,  he  inherited  Blake’s 
“subtle  humour  of  scandalising.” 

I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  morning  at  The  Pines,  as  I  waited 
in  Watts-Dunton’s  study  for  Swunburne’s  appearance  before 
luncheon.  He  floated  in,  entirely  unconscious  of  my  being  there ; 
went  up  to  his  friend  with  a  new’spaper  in  his  hand ;  from  one 
of  the  pages  he  read,  wuth  a  smile  of  calm  contempt,  in  his  usual 
voice— yet  with  mocking  accents  in  it — a  scrap  of  a  kind  of  adver¬ 
tisement  taken  from  the  review  of  a  mediocre  verse-writer,  where 
the  insolent  critic  had  dared  to  contrast  his  dehut  with  this 
poetaster’s.  I  was  aware  of  the  comedy  of  this  proceeding  before 
Swinburne  was  aware  of  my  presence.  Without  a  word  more  he 
came  up  to  me  and  shook  hands  in  his  cordial  way  of  welcoming 
one  who  was  not  quite  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

I  remember  also  our  entire  agreement  in  regard  to  Tennyson  : 
that  he  had  an  imperfectness  of  the  ear,  which  even  after  much 
cultivation  w^as  never  entirely  out  of  his  verse.  I  find,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this,  in  his  essay  on  Morris’s  verses,  when,  after  quoting 
from  memory  those  unforgettable  lines  : 

“0  sickle  cutting  harvest  all  day  long, 

That  the  husbandman  across  his  shoulder  hangs, 

And  going  homeward  about  evensong, 

Dies  the  next  morning,  struck  through  by  the  fangs,” 

he  says  :  “They  are  not  indeed — as  are  The  Idylls  of  the  King — 
the  w'ork  of  a  dexterous  craftsman  in  full  practice.  Little  beyond 
'  dexterity,  a  rare  eloquence,  and  a  laborious  patience  of  hand  has 
been  given  to  the  one  and  denied  to  the  other.  These  are  good 
gifts  and  great ;  but  it  is  better  to  wrant  clothes  than  limbs.” 
There,  to  a  certainty,  is  “the  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  honey.” 

illusion;  and  is  gone  again,  with  a  shrill  laugh,  without  forcing  on  us  more 
of  his  presence  than  we  can  bear. 

A  point  of  curious  interest  comes  into  the  narrative  w'here  Meredith’s  words 
on  Swinburne  are  quoted.  “He  is  not  subtle:  and  I  don’t  see  any  internal 
centre  from  which  springs  anything  that  he  does.”  Is  there  not  in  this  a  trace 
of  the  jealousy  of  a  man  who  has  genius  as  a  novelist,  but  whose  verse  is 
barbarous  in  rhyme,  often  obscure  in  sense,  sometimes  only  passionately  intel¬ 
lectual,  with  the  one  great  exception  of  Modern  Love,  a  masterpiece,  where 
the  poem  laughs  and  cries,  and  attains  at  times  an  acuteness  of  sensation  carried 
to  a  point  of  agony?  And  it  was  Swinburne  who,  when  Modern  Love  was 
noticed  only  to  be  hooted  at,  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  The  Spectator, 
saying :  “Mr.  Meredith  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  living  poets  now  alive  whose 
work,  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  always  as  noble  in  design  as  it  is  flawless  in 
result.” 
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In  his  unsurpassably  original  essay  on  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Alfred  Tennyson  he  comes  in  with  a  kind  of  jocund  joviality  as 
if  a  Harlequin  stepped  into  the  arena  and  transposed,  mockingly, 
the  sexes  of  Mile.  Alfred  and  M.  George.  After  a  finely  critical 
estimate  of  the  qualities  of  Musset’s  works,  praising  with  sure 
instinct  that  inimitable  song  : 

"A  Saint  Blaise,  h,  la  Zucca  ” — 

a  song  in  which  Venice  seemed  to  sing,  and  which  liaunted 
Gautier — after  this  and  an  enormous  rapture  over  Rizpah,  he 
proceeds  with  sinister  intentions  and  subtle  undercurrents  of 
irony  to  unravel  the  unobscure  web  of  Tennyson’s  spicler-like 
creations ;  such  as  the  loathsome  Vivien ;  the  abjectness  of  the 
King  to  Guenevere  ;  the  downward  sweep  over  a  certain  Gadareah 
height  of  his  later  Idylls  of  the  King  from  the  really  splendid  first 
one;  the  spiteful  stupidity  of  Locksley  Hall;  and,  above  all,  of 
Tennyson’s  invariably  contemptible  opinion  of  women  in  general. 

As  for  Swunburne’s  persiflage,  I  have  an  amusing  story  to 
relate.  One  afternoon  he  came  up  to  me  in  his  study  and,  with  a 
curious  smile,  said  ;  “Mr.  Symons,  shall  I  quote  for  your  edifica¬ 
tion  the  most  indecent  line  in  the  Elizabethan  drama?  ’’  This  is 
the  line,  which  he  had  only  recently  discovered — of  course,  a 
question  of  sex  : 

“On  this  soft  anvil  all  the  world  was  made.” 

Few  people,  I  suppose,  have  read  in  The  Cornhill,  1866,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  signed  Algernon  Swinburne.  It  is  steeped  deep  in  the  spirit 
of  Baudelaire,  with  certain  tricks  of  style  learned  from  Bossetti. 
It  is  intense  with  vision,  it  is  perverse,  it  is  a  reincarnation  of 
that  queen  who  ruled  the  w’orld  and  Antony.  I  give  two  stanzas 
of  the  tw'enty  : 

“Her  mouth  is  fragrant  as  a  vine, 

A  vine  with  birds  in  all  its  boughs; 

Serpent  and  scarab  for  a  sign 
Between  the  beauty  of  her  brows 
And  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine. 

“  Dark  dregs,  the  scum  of  pool  or  clod. 

God-spawn  of  lizard-footed  clans, 

And  those  dog-headed  hulks  that  trod 
Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 

Raw  draughts  of  man’s  beginning  God.” 

One  day,  in  Sw’inburne’s  study,  as  we  stood  side  by  side,  I 
asked  him  why  he  had  never  printed  in  any  of  his  books  these 
wonderful  verses.  A  subtle  smile  stole  across  his  features.  He 
said  to  me  wdth  a  gesture  :  "C’est  un  p6ch6  de  jeunesse!" 

He  wove  his  satirical  qualities  into  his  prose.  And  it  is  with 
a  touch  of  learned  humour  that  he  writes  on  one  who  tried  to 
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vindicate  the  moral  worth  of  Petronius  Arbiter:  “A  writer,  I  j 

believe,  whose  especial  weakness  (as  exhibited  in  the  characters  | 

of  the  book)  was  but  a  ‘  hankering  ’  after  persons  of  the  other 
sex.”  And  for  fine  sardonic  humour  take  this  one  sentence  : 

“But  at  the  ovens  and  the  cesspools  of  Dante’s  hell,  the  soul,  if 
the  soul  had  fingers,  would  snap  them.”  Surely  this  phrase  is 
Juvenalian  ! 

II. 

The  first  letter  that  I  ever  had  from  Swinburne  came  to  me 
when  I  was  living  in  the  country.  I  had  sent  him  a  certain  book 
I  had  edited.  It  is  dated:  The  Pines,  Putney  Hill,  S.W., 

Dec.  3,  1885. 

“  My  dear  Sir  : 

“Accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  ’the  beautiful  and  valuable  gift  of  the 
reprinted  Titus  Andronicus  of  1600.  I  never  saw  a  finer  example  of  such 
work.  Personally,  I  could  have  dispensed  with  the  marginal  references 
and  numbers  affixed  to  the  lines,  which  seem  to  me  out  of  keeping  with 
the  aspect  of  the  page  and  rather  disfiguring  to  it.  But  the  reproduction 
of  the  type  is  simply  delightful.  Such  a  re-issue  of  all  the  great  quartos 
would  be  a  boon  beyond  all  price  to  students. 

“  Believe  me,  yours  very  gratefully, 

/  “A.  C.  Swinburne.” 

I  give  part  of  a  letter  of  his,  not  addressed  to  me,  dated  April 
7th,  1887,  for  this  reason  :  that  he  states  there,  quite  definitely, 
what  he  thought  of  my  introduction  to  Massinger,  printed  in 
“The  Mermaid  Series.”  He  says  : 

“I  have  read  Mr.  Symons’s  article  on  Massinger  with  interest;  but  it 
gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  generally  inadequate  and  a  radically  unjust  estimate 
of  a  great  writer,  if  not  a  great  poet.  Nor  is  the  selection  by  any  means 
the  best  that  might  be  made.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  able  a  critic  has  followed 
the  present  fashion  of  underrating  Massinger  at  least  as  much  as  he  was 
perhaps  overrated  in  the  generation  of  Hallam  and  of  Gifford.  Critics  of 
their  school  were,  of  course,  wrong  in  preferring  him  as  a  poet  to  far  inferior 
artists;  but  it  is  quite  as  unfair,  in  my  mind,  not  to  prefer  him  as  an 
artist  to  far  superior  poets.” 

In  a  letter  dated  The  Pines,  Sept.  15,  1905,  he  says  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Symons, 

“  Thanks  for  your  Coleridge,  and  especially  for  introducing  me  to  a  new 
and  rather  interesting  poem — the  Sonnet  to  W.  Linley.  I  never  saw  it 
before.  The  effect  of  music  or  singing  on  the  greatest  among  poets  is  well 
worth  knowing.  I  think  the  selection  on  the  whole  excellent,  as  far  as  I 
have  looked  through  it. 

‘‘Yours  very  sincerely, 

‘‘A.  C.  Swinburne.” 

The  longest  letter  I  had  from  Swinburne  was  addressed  to 
me:  Fountain  Court,  The  Temple;  dated  The  Pines,  Monday, 

Xov.  12,  1900  : 
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“  Dear  Mr.  Symons, 

“I  am  not  what  I  may  seem  to  you — the  most  ungrateful  and  discourteous 
of  men.  I  have  only  got  ‘  the  missing  prologue  ’  this  morning.  Your 
letter  must  have  fallen  out  of  the  letter  box  and  lain  for  six  days  between 
the  wall  and  the  bookcase  in  the  passage  on  which  the  front  door  opens 
Now,  nearly  a  week  late,  I  can  and  do  send  you  my  most  cordial  thanks. 
I  have  now  got  all  my  odds  and  ends  together  except  one — a  series  of  four 
sonnets,  headed  ‘  Apostasy,'  which  I  dare  say  you  never  saw.  It  appeared 
I  think,  in  1886,  but  in  what  paper  I  forget.  I  want  to  reprint  it  as  part 
of  a  selection  of  poems  dealing  with  political  and  personal  matters. 

“As  to  the  subject  of  your  last  note,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  at  present 
feel  inclined  to  write  any  more  on  imperial  or  patriotic  subjects,  but  if  I 
should  it  is  already  promised  or  pre-engaged  elsewhere,  so  that  I  can  only 
send  the  ‘  Imperial  and  Colonial  ’  the  assurance  of  my  sympathy  and  my 
best  good  wishes. 

“Your  visit  of  yesterday  week  gave  me  very  real  pleasure. 

“  With  renewed  apologies  and  acknowledgments, 

“Ever  sincerely  yours, 

“A.  C.  Swinburne.” 


III. 

There  was  something  ceremonial  in  the  lunches  at  The  Pines; 
in  that  immense  room,  study  and  dining-room,  glorified  by  some 
of  Eossetti’s  finest  pictures  in  oils.  In  the  centre  was  the  long 
table ;  Watts-Dunton  sat  at  the  top,  Swinburne  on  his  right, 
I  at  the  end.  There  was  generally  near  me  a  small  bottle  of 
sherry,  which  no  one  ever  tasted ;  Watts-Dunton  and  I  drank 
water,  Swinburne  stout.  He  drank  it  with  a  certain  air  of  satis¬ 
faction,  holding  up  the  glass  to  see  how  much  was  left  in  it.  I 
thought  then  of  his  earlier  years,  when  it  pleased  him  to  drink 
wine ;  when  only  a  few  glasses  of  wine  inspired  him  in  his  un¬ 
surpassable  conversations.  He  felt  as  one  feels  that  actual  luxury 
when  one’s  tongue  is  loosened  and  one  forgets  half  of  what  one 
is  saying.  It  is  certainly  a  Bacchic  luxury  that  the  Bacchanals 
in  ancient  ages  exulted  in ;  it  gives  one  the  sublime  qualities  of 
a. liar;  it  “loses  count  in  the  hours”;  it  stirs  one’s  blood  till 
one  is  rapt  into  the  exquisite  life-in-death  of  Circe’s  sorcerous 
wine. 

I  had  a  certain  difficulty  in  raising  my  voice  high  enough  to 
be  heard  by  Swinburne,  as  we  were  seated  at  a  certain  distance 
from  one  another.  Generally  my  voice  reached  him,  and  his 
answers  were  prompt,  spontaneous,  wonderful.  At  times  when 
he  failed  to  hear  my  voice  he  said  resignedly,  “I  don’t  quite  hear,” 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Earely  did  I  hear  him  talk  \.  ith  more  eloquence  than  of  Mazzini 
and  Sir  Eichard  Burton — Mazzini,  who  had  inspired  in  him  a 
breath  of  lyrical  song  unsung  by  him  until  his  Songs  before  Sun- 
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rise ;  Burton,  who  had  saved  him  from  a  certain  sickness  that 
came  on  him  on  the  French  coast,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Poems 
and  Ballads  of  1878,  in  these  words  :  “Inscribed  to  Eichard  L. 
Burton  in  redemption  of  an  old  pledge  and  in  recognition  of  a 
friendship  which  I  must  always  count  among  the  highest  honours 
of  my  life.” 

Swinburne  continually  spoke  to  me  of  Rossetti ;  for  his  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  man  himself  and  for  the  man’s  genius  was  quite 
wonderful.  Nor  is  it  questionable  that  Rossetti  was  the  inspiring 
spirit  of  his  Cenacle ;  for  in  every  one  of  them  one  finds  his 
influence,  in  the  lesser  as  in  the  greater ;  and  this  one  man  alone 
possessed  the  double  gift  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  And  in  the 
intensity  of  his  imagination,  in  the  fire  and  glory  of  his  genius, 
there  was,  I  think,  in  him  alone  that  “sweep  from  left  to  right, 
fiery  and  final,”  which  he  applied  to  the  work  of  Dante  and  of 
Michelangelo. 

In  his  subtle  essay  on  William  Morris’s  verse  Swinburne 
acknowledged  the  debt  of  both  writers  to  the  creative  genius  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  As  to  me,  perhaps,  the  most  rapturous 
prose  he  ever  wrote  is  in  the  essay  on  Rossetti,  I  quote  one 
sentence,  for  to  read  all  the  pages  of  this  prose  is  to  be  thrilled 
in  one’s  senses  with  almost  as  much  delight  as  the  man  about 
whom  they  were  written  must  have  felt  :  “  The  Song  of  Lilith 
has  all  the  beauty  and  glory  and  force  in  it  of  the  splendid 
creature  so  long  w’orshipped  of  man  as  God,  or  dreaded  as  devil ; 
the  voluptuous  swuftness  and  strength,  the  supreme  luxury  of 
liberty  in  its  measured  grace,  and  the  lithe,  melodious  motion  of 
rapid  and  revolving  harmony ;  the  subtle  action  and  majestic 
recoil,  the  mysterious  charm  as  of  soundless  music  that  hangs 
about  a  serpent  as  it  stirs  and  springs.” 

And  I  give  one  more  sentence,  as  the  exact  words,  printed  in 
his  pages,  bring  back  to  me  “the  very  echo”  of  that  voice  in  all 
its  utterances.  It  is  in  regard  to  his  translations.  “Wonderful 
as  is  the  proof  of  it  shown  by  his  versions  of  Dante  and  his 
fellows,  of  Villon’s  and  other  ballad-songs  of  old  France,  the 
capacity  of  recasting  in  English  on  Italian  poems  of  his  own, 
seems  to  me  more  wonderful ;  and  what  a  rare  and  subtle  power 
of  work  has  been  done  here  they  only  can  appreciate  who  have 
tried  carefully  and  failed  utterly  to  re-fashion  in  one  language  a 
song  thrown  off  in  another.” 

One  thing  I  have  never  forgotten  in  regard  to  his  conversation 
was  that  he  talked  to  me  as  man  to  man,  with  a  simplicity  of 
manner  all  his  owm ;  so  much  so  that  all  this  left  on  me  a  kind 
of  entrancement,  of  enchantment.  Living,  as  he  did,  at  a  height 
higher  than  an  eagle’s  flight,  he  showed  it  as  often  in  his  silences 
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as  in  his  words.  And  it  was  always  there — in  the  strange  green 
eyes  that  gazed  in  yours  in  a  kind  of  abstract  passion;  in  the 
face,  that  suggested  the  sense  of  flight,  with  its  aquiline  features. 
And  one  saw  in  his  whole  aspect  his  French  subtlety,  ardour, 
susceptibility,  with  his  sensual  and  sensuous  temperament;  and 
in  his  northern  blood  the  wildness  of  his  imagination,  the  strength 
that  vibrated  in  every  movement,  slender  in  body  though  he  was. 
Nor  was  there  ever,  I  think,  a  more  perfect  mixture  of  foreign 
blood  than  in  Swinburne.  I  saw  in  him  that  inordinate  nervous 
energy  that  rose  to  a  point  of  excitability,  that  dropped  to  the 
level  of  courteous  resignation,  as  if  he  had  never  flagged  in  life’s 
endeavour,  had  never  been  over-weary  of  life’s  worst  evils.  Nor 
was  any  man  more  certain  of  his  own  existence  than  Swinburne. 
There  shone,  shook,  surged  before  me  his  race,  his  genius,  as 
inevitably  as  if  his  own  destiny  had  shown  itself,  star-like,  in  his 
words  : 

‘‘Save  his  own  soul  man  has  no  star.” 

His  voice,  when  he  read  his  verse,  was  high-pitched ;  it  was  an 
ecstatic,  a  rapturous  voice ;  it  never  went  deep,  but  often  up  and 
up  as  he  emphasised  every  word  that  had  a  special  significance; 
he  stressed  them,  he  cadenced  them,  as  w?hen  he  uttered  his 
favourite  words,  “fire,”  “sea,”  “wind,”  “spirit  and  sense,”  “scent 
and  shade  ” — 

‘‘The  very  soul  in  all  my  senses  aches.” 
as  if  such  words  as  these  had  never  before  been  said  with  so 
intense  a  sense  of  their  inner  meaning.  His  voice  was  not 
musical  yet  it  was  a  beautiful  voice  ;  it  did  not  ring  many  changes 
on  the  variations  of  the  notes,  but  it  was  an  inspired  voice — a  voice 
that  went  on  and  on  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  MS.  and  raised 
them  to  the  ceiling  or  fixed  them  on  mine.  I  have  heard  many 
poets  read  their  verse,  but  (save  with  the  sole  exception  of  Ver¬ 
laine)  never  have  I  been  so  thrilled,  so  rooted  in  my  chair,  nor 
drawn  in  my  breath  as  I  did  when  Swinburne  read  me  his 
verses. 

IV. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  arrived  rather  late,  I  w’as  shown  into  Swin¬ 
burne’s  study  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  reading  some  of  his  MS. 
prose  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  He  went  on  with  it ;  it  was  one 
of  his  tremendously  denunciatory  invectives  against  some  tam- 
perers  with  the  texts  of  Elizabethan  dramas  ;  underlying  which  I 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  natural  sense  of  humour  (never  wit) 
but  often  fine  satire,  and  that  kind  of  quaint  jesting  that  was 
more  in  the  man  when  he  spoke  than  in  the  writer  when  he  wrote. 
He  relished  this  sort  of  prose  as  he  relished  his  malevolent  and 
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magnificent  sonnets  Dirce ;  certainly  the  most  stupendous  things 
he  ever  wrote  :  they  have  that  eternal  ring  of  just  anger,  that 
infinite  hatred  of  all  the  spawned  forces  of  evil  that  have  besmeared 
the  surface  of  the  world,  shown  in  that  incredible  King-Idol 
named  (wrongly)  the  Saviour  of  Society, 

The  sense  of  Fate’s  implacable  laws,  of  Destiny’s  inexorable 
following  on  men’s  steps,  both  primeval  conceptions,  fashioned 
for  eternity  by  the  genius  of  .^schylus,  passed,  I  think,  into  the 
life-blood  of  Swinburne.  And  he  believed,  as  all  great  artists  have 
believed  :  “In  art  all  that  ever  had  life  in  it  has  life  for  ever.”  He 
said  also  :  “No  man  can  prove  or  disprove  his  own  worth  except 
by  his  own  work;  and  is  it,  after  all,  so  grave  a  question  to 
determine  whether  the  merit  of  that  be  more  or  less  ?  ”  This  also 
he  wrote  :  “No  work  of  art  has  any  w’orth  of  life  in  it  that  is 
not  done  on  the  absolute  terms  of  art.  It  is  equally  futile  to  bid 
an  artist  forgo  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius  or  to  bid  him  assume 
the  natural  office  of  another.”  And  if  ever  poet  left  his  Credo  to 
the  world,  he,  I  think,  does  in  those  sentences. 

“To  the  question,  ‘Can  these  bones  live?’  there  is  but  one 
answer ;  if  the  spirit  and  breath  of  art  be  breathed  upon  them 
indeed,  and  the  voice  prophesying  upon  them  be  indeed  the  voice 
of  a  prophet,  then  assuredly  will  the  bones  ‘  come  together,  bone 
to  his  bone,’  and  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  will  come  up  upon  ttiem, 
and  the  skin  cover  them  above,  and  the  breath  come  into  them, 
and  they  live.” 


V. 

Swinburne  said  to  me,  at  the  beginning  of  1907  :  “My  magnum 
opus  will  be  my  book  on  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists.  I  have  put 
so  much  of  my  life,  of  my  thoughts,  of  my  reading,  of  my  research, 
of  even  my  painstaking  in  minute  details,  into  the  production  of 
this  volume  that  I  don’t  mind  if  it  chances  to  be  my  last  book  of 
prose.”  It  was  so  :  The  Age  of  Shakespeare  (1908).  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  he  was  right;  for  it  began  with  his  “John 
Ford  ”  in  1871,  and  ended  wdth  “Cyril  Tourneur.”  In  so  absolute 
an  achievement  of  so  fixed  a  purpose  there  is  the  passion  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  his  maturer  judgments,  his  last  refine¬ 
ments.  Yet  it  has  neither  the  glory  of  his  Blake  (1868)  nor  the 
absolute  perfection  of  his  Study  on  Shakespeare  (1886) ;  for  in  this 
there  is  an  adoration,  purer  perhaps  in  essence  than  in  his  adora¬ 
tion  of  Blake,  for  Shakespeare ;  it  is  written  in  his  most  imagina¬ 
tive  prose  style ;  it  is  faultless. 

I  saw  Swinburne  for  the  last  time  in  the  winter  of  1907.  After 
some  general  conversation  he  told  me  of  his  intention  of  writing 
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a  five-act  play  on  the  Borgias ;  he  showed  me  his  Yriarte,  with 
his  scraps  of  paper  neatly  inserted  between  the  pages,  by  way  of 
reference.  Then  he  lighted  his  three  small  candlesticks,  arranged 
them  before  him  on  his  desk  with  an  infinite  sense  of  order ;  then 
turned  to  the  small  cupboard  behind  his  chair  where  he  kept  all 
his  manuscripts.  Those  he  took  out  were  written  on  blue  paper, 
a  kind  of  paper  that  he  invariably  used  for  writing  either  prose 
or  verse.  I  saw,  as  he  turned  the  leaves  over,  certain  traces,  not 
many,  of  his  revisions.  What  he  read  was  the  crisis  of  what  was 
finally  his  Duhe  of  Gandia,  from  the  beginning  of  Scene  III.  to 
the  end  of  Scene  IV. — that  is,  to  the  final  exeunt. 

I  never  imagined  that  Swinburne  could  have  conceived  this 
one-aet  drama  so  subtly,  so  supremely,  out  of  such  sorcerous 
material  as  lies  in  the  loves  and  hates  and  deaths  of  the  Borgias, 
and  carried  it  to  so  consummate  an  end.  For  the  story  is  the 
most  shameful,  the  most  shameless,  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
such  relations  of  actual  lives.  In  those  scenes  he  evokes  the 
spirit,  the  flesh,  the  bodies  of  these  sinister  creatures  :  from  the 
exquisite  Lucrezia,  famed  for  her  surpassing  beauty,  to  Vanozza, 
the  Pope’s  concubine,  whose  fair  loveliness  had  snared  him  to 
the  begetting  with  her  of  this  minute  world  of  sinners.  And  in  these 
two  scenes  I  found,  as  I  heard  them  (I  feel  them  now  as  I  write), 
that  salt  and  sense  of  pity  and  w’onder — not  quite  as  in  Aristotle’s 
definition,  but  in  their  elemental  grandeur,  severity,  and  im¬ 
placability,  that  have  a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  great  dead  and 
alive  spirits,  from  .^schylus  to  Shakespeare. 


Arthur  Symons. 


AMERICA  AT  WAR. 


President  Wilson’s  valiant  and  long-continued  effort  to  maintain 
the  “processes  of  peace”  within  the  United  States,  a  major  part 
of  the  rest  of.  the  world  being  at  war,  has  failed.  Reacting  to  the 
increasing  insolence  and  aggressiveness  of  German  procedure 
and  to  public  opinion  in  America  aroused  in  consequence,  he 
committed  himself  on  April  2  to  a  war  policy  that  was  quickly 
seized  upon  by  Congress,  amplified  and  emphasised,  and  within 
four  days  transmitted  from  academic  utterance  into  serious  and 
momentous  action. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  as  enacted  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Wilson  is  notable  in  many  respects. 
In  its  broadest  significance  it  marks  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  each  succeeding  epoch  being  greater 
than  its  predecessor  in  its  influence  not  only  upon  the  American 
people  but  upon  humanity.  The  first  epoch  was  inaugurated 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 ;  the  second 
began  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  Fort  Sumpter  in  1861, 
ushering  in  as  it  did  a  civil  war  in  the  course  of  which  nearly 
three  million  men  bore  arms;  the  third  dates  from  April  6,  1917, 
and  promises  to  afford  future  historians  full  scope  for  their 
descriptive  and  imaginative  powers.  It  was  on  April  6  that  the 
American  Government,  wnth  the  practically  unanimous  approval 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  declared  as  follows  ; — 

“  Whereas  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  committed 
repeated  acts  of  wmr  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  state  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  which 
has  thus  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States,  is  hereby  formally 
declared,  and  that  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  a  successful  termination.  All  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.” 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  fact  that  this  resolution  adds 
America  to  the  long  list  of  countries  now  at  war  against  Germany 
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is  the  significant  wording  of  the  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  against  the  “Imperial  German  Government”  that  war  is 
declared  and  not  against  Germany  as  a  nation.  The  Imperial 
German  Government  is  alleged  to  have  “committed  repeated  acts 
of  war  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,”  but  the  American  Government  and  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  declare  war  against  the  Imperial 
German  Government  as  now'  constituted  and  as  distinct  from 
the  German  people.  It  is  possible  to  thus  differentiate,  as  the 
German  Government  is  an  autocracy,  politically  responsible  to 
its  individual  head  and  not  to  the  German  nation.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  war  by  a  modern  democracy  against  an  obsolete 
torm  of  government.  It  is  wdth  a  German  Government  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  will  of  the  German  people  that  the  ‘  ‘  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  ”  hope  to  renew  treaty 
relations  later  on. 

The  declaration  of  wmr  wms  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  6,  and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  373  to  50.  These  figures 
represent  not  only  the  status  of  sentiment  in  Congress,  but  are 
a  probably  more  or  less  accurate  indication  as  to  the  state  of 
American  public  opinion  as  a  whole.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  would  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  six 
States  in  which  pro-German  or  pacifist  sentiment  was  strongly 
developed.  Senator  La  Follette  is  from  Wisconsin,  a  State  of 
many  Germans  and  strong  pacifist  leanings.  Senator  Gronna  is 
from  North  Dakota,  w'here  the  Swedish  element  is  large  and 
markedly  pro-German,  Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon,  does  not  seem 
to  have  so  successfully  interpreted  the  sentiments  of  his  con¬ 
stituency  in  voting  against  w’ar,  as  his  course  has  aroused  vast 
indignation.  Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  the  State  of  \V.  J. 
Bryan,  is  for  peace  at  almost  any  price,  as  is  his  political  leader. 
Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  spoke  for  his  German  friends  in 
St.  Louis,  and  Senator  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi  is  a  pacifist. 
The  opposition  of  these  six  senators  was  not  on  party  lines,  as 
three  of  them  w’ere  Democrats  and  three  Ijlepublicans. 

The  fifty  members  of  the  House  who  voted  against  war  were 
animated  by  various  motives.  A  few  are  avowedly  pro-Gerrnau, 
others  are  opposed  to  war  under  any  conditions,  and  others 
believed  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  America  to  take  up 
arms.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  men  in 
the  House  and  Senate  who  voted  against  the  declaration  of  war 
did  so  merely  to  register  their  owm  convictions  or  those  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  their  country. 
Many  of  them  have  since  taken  occasion  to  announce  that  while 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  vote  against  a  declaration  of  war,  once 
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the  United  States  was  at  war  they  would  give  of  their  best  to 
help  carry  on. 

It  is  with  these  members  of  Congress  as  it  is  with  an  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  proportion  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  number  who 
would  fail  of  loyalty  in  the  struggle  now  on  is  negligible.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  averting  war  they  stood  for  their  pro- 
German,  their  anti-British,  or  their  pacifist  convictions  or  sympa¬ 
thies,  but  with  America  committed  to  hostilities  these  same  people 
w’ill  ask  no  odds  as  to  their  loyalty,  devotion,  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  country. 

Two  great  factors  have  played  a  leading  part  in  bringing 
America  into  the  war  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  character  of  the  submarine  warfare  conducted 
by  Germany,  with  all  it  means  in  its  violation  of  international 
law,  treaties,  plighted  word,  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the 
second  is  the  change  of  Government  that  has  taken  place  in 
Russia.  The  fact  that  an  autocratic  and  unconstitutional  Russia 
was  one  of  the  Allies  has  hampered  the  progress  of  the  Allied 
cause  in  America  in  many  ways,  both  sentimental  and  practical. 
For  many  years  the  American  public  has  been  fed  with  anti- 
Russian  literature,  and  it  was  a  dull  day  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  office  when  some  story  of  autocratic  Russian  methods  could 
not  be  dished  up  for  the  readers.  That  many  of  these  stories 
were  untrue  mattered  not.  Nothing  was  so  incredible  or  so 
unfavourable  to  the  Russian  Government  as  to  escape  belief.  A 
vast  ignorance  of  Russia  and  all  that  was  Russian  existed  in 
America,  and  the  general  public  had  no  knowledge  or  power 
of  discrimination  to  be  used  in  separating  the  true  from  the 
false. 

Strong  anti-Russian  influences  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  powerful  and  intelligent  Hebrew  element  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States  conducted  a  publicity  campaign 
against  the  old  Russian  Government,  only  equalled  in  intensity 
and  effectiveness  by  the  campaign  conducted  at  Washington  and 
in  the  money  markets  against  Russian  financial  effort.  Had 
this  state  of  affairs  still  existed  when  President  Wilson  asked 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  w'ar  against  Germany,  opposition 
thereto  would  have  been  greater.  Just  how'  much  greater  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  extreme  to  suggest  that  it 
might  even  have  delayed  the  action  of  the  President  in  laying 
before  Congress  his  case  against  Germany  with  a  view  towards 
securing  a  declaration  of  war  and  a  vast  loan  of  money  to  the 
Allies.  As  it  was  he  knew  that  the  forces  previously  anti- 
Russian  were  now  eager  for  the  United  States  to  assist  the  new 
Russian  Government  in  every  way  possible.  One  of  the  most 
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powerful  Hebrew  bankers  in  New  York,  notoriously  opposed  in 
the  past  to  any  loans  of  American  money  to  Eussia,  has  stated 
publicly  within  the  past  few  days  that  since  the  revolution  Eussia 
had  become  a  “favoured  nation”  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  much  so-called  pro-German 
activity  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  and  more 
has  not  been  so  much  pro-German  as  it  was  anti-Eussian.  Tales 
of  the  vast  resources  of  Eussia  and  predictions  as  to  the  future 
economic  greatness  of  that  country  fell  upon  deaf  or  prejudiced 
ears  in  America  until  the  revolution  swept  away  the  autocratic 
form  of  government.  Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  given 
to  this  Eussian  factor  in  determining  the  degree  of  support  now 
given  by  America  to  the  Allied  cause,  for  recent  events  in  Petro- 
grad  have  made  a  tremendous  appeal  to  cherished  traditions  and 
principles,  and  in  a  day  the  formerly  antagonistic  Jewish  forces 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  an  Ally  of  a  democratised  Eussian  Empire. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  nearly  two  million  people 
who  were  born  in  Eussia,  and  nearly  another  two  million  who 
were  born  in  Poland.  These  two  foreign  elements  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  considerably  outnumber  the  Germans  now  in  America  w^ho 
were  born  in  Germany,  and  the  revolution  in  Eussia,  with  its 
guarantee  of  freedom  for  Poland,  has  converted  these  Eussians 
and  Poles  from  a  people  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the 
government  of  their  Fatherland  into  a  community  of  fervent 
pro-Eussians.  It  has  also  brought  to  the  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  in  their  conduct  of  the  w^ar  many  Jews  of 
other  lands,  even  including  many  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
who  now  look  upon  America  as  their  homeland,  in  league  with 
the  new  Liberal  Government  in  Petrograd,  pledged  to  abolish 
the  largest  Ghetto  in  all  the  world — the  Jewish  Pale.  Even 
this  necessarily  superficial  glance  at  one  of  the  many  problems 
of  government  as  they  present  themselves  in  America  suggests 
something  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  that  has  confronted 
President  Wilson  from  August  4,  1914,  to  April  2,  1917,  the  day 
on  which  he  put  his  convictions  and  policies  to  the  acid  test  of 
a  Congressional  vote. 

If  it  is  true,  as  many  believe  and  events  would  indicate,  that 
President  Wilson  has  been  watching  and  w^aiting  for  that  day 
when  he  could  count  upon  the  united  support  of  the  nation  for 
sterner  measures  with  Germany  than  were  possible  through 
diplomatic  procedure,  he  chose  his  moment  well,  for  he  came  in 
with  the  tide.  During  all  these  long  months  now  mounting  into 
years  of  war,  he  has  continually,  and  perhaps  hopefully,  striven 
for  some  peaceful  and  honourable  way  in  w'hich  America  could 
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be  spared  actual  hostilities.  Until  that  day  when  the  German 
Government  announced  its  intention  to  adopt  unrestricted  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  as  its  principal  weapon  he  may  have  still  cherished 
the  belief,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  the  war  would  be  brought 
to  an  end  within  a  short  time,  or  would  be  so  conducted  as  to 
render  American  armed  intervention  unnecessary.  From  the 
day  that  Germany  refused  to  modify  her  purpose,  even  after  the 
United  States  had  severed  diplomatic  relations,  he  must  have 
abandoned  all  hope  and  have  determined  to  devote  his  considerable 
talents  and  energies  to  preparing  the  American  nation  for  the 
inevitable.  In  the  light  of  what  is  only  now  revealed  to  the  public, 
but  what  has  been  known  to  the  Washington  Government  for 
many  months  past,  new  meanings  can  be  read  into  the  public 
utterances  of  the  President  during  the  past  year.  His  conversion 
to  armed  preparedness  for  the  United  States  was  a  volte-face,  the 
explanation  for  w'hich  is  now  apparent,  though  at  the  time  it  was 
announced  he  was  fiercely  criticised  by  some  of  his  closest  friends. 
He  could  give  no  explanation  at  the  time  and  was  compelled  to 
weather  the  storm  as  best  he  might,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding,  even  before  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  of  war  with 
Germany  was  realised,  that  the  nation  was  largely  with  him. 

Mr.  Gerard,  the  late  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  has  been  talking 
freely  to  his  own  countrymen  since  his  return  from  Germany,  and 
the  disclosures  he  has  made  as  to  the  unspeakable  barbarity  of 
German  methods  are  calculated  to  add  considerably  to  American 
self-justification  for  w^ar,  if  such  justification  be  sought.  What 
Mr.  Gerard  is  now  telling  the  public  has  been  known  to  President 
Wilson  these  many  weeks,  and  he  can  have  no  illusions  as  to  the 
character  of  the  “Imperial  German  Government”  with  which  he 
was  so  long  exchanging  diplomatic  notes  couched  in  terms  of 
'  mutual  good-will. 

These  matters  are  immaterial  at  the  'moment,  however,  for 
the  die  is  cast  and  America  is  at  war  with  the  Central  Powers, 
and  to  this  end  “all  the  resources  of  the  country  are  pledged 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.”  In  the  years  to  come 
it  will  be  possible  to  set  forth  in  logical  array  the  political  events 
of  the  Great  War  and  to  estimate  more  truly  the  strength  of  the 
many  cross-currents  that  are  influencing  men  and  Governments 
at  the  present  time.  No  more  valuable  and  enlightening  contri¬ 
bution  to  history  could  be  made  by  any  one  man  than  is  within 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  he  decide 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  authority  to  add  another  to  the  volumes 
of  world  history  he  has  already  written.  A  frank  statement  of 
the  mental  processes  through  which  he  has  passed  since  August  4, 
1914,  and  the  events  which  brought  them  about,  would  constitute 
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a  volume  of  intense  interest  and  vast  historical  importance.  It 
would  let  daylight  into  many  recent  international  situations  now 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  would  show  those  who  live  tbrouffh 
this  war  to  that  day  of  disclosures  what  the  many  were  allowed 
to  know  was  as  nothing  compared  with  wdiat  was  actually  known 
to  the  few  who  had  been  so  placed  as  to  watch  the  progress 
of  international  affairs  from  behind  the  scenes.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  people  of  all  the  world  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  expect  only  such  information  as  their  various  Governments 
deem  it  expedient  they  should  have  that,  when  the  veil  is  finally 
lifted,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  revise  many  of  our  judgments 
and  convictions  now’  formed  upon  imperfect  knowledge  but  to 
which  we  now  give  unswerving  allegiance. 

The  people  of  all  the  world  without  the  frontiers  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  sighed  with  relief  and  hailed  with  joy  the  appearance 
of  the  United  States  in  the  armed  arena  ranged  on  the 
side  of  humanity  against  a  w’ould-be  w’orld-bully.  This  advent 
guarantees  a  whole-hearted  victory  over  Prussianism,  it  gives 
promise  of  a  shortening  of  the  war,  it  eases  the  burden  under 
which  the  Allies  have  been  staggering,  and  compels  the  German 
General  Staff  to  re-draw’  the  Hindenburg  line  upon  the  map 
of  Europe.  Upon  the  submarine  the  Germans  placed 
their  hope,  and  while  these  underseas  craft  have  done  enormous 
damage  and  will  do  more,  the  grave  of  this  German  hope  is 
already  dug.  The  American  Navy  will  assist  in  the  actual  war¬ 
fare,  and  American  industry  will  put  more  ships  afloat  within  a 
year  than  have  already  been  destroyed. 

That  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  w’ar  will  lead  to  renewed 
German  effort  to  bring  about  an  advantageous  peace  is  obvious. 
The  nearer  to  the  Khine  is  drawn  the  Hindenburg  line  and  the 
smaller  the  percentage  of  shipping  destroyed  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  the  more  active  will  the  German  peacemongers  become. 
To  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  the  earnest  effort  of 
the  German  people  as  the  Hindenburg  line  draw’s  nearer  to  the 
Fatherland  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Allies 
are  not  to  be  starved  out.  The  next  few  months  will  be  times 
of  great  feats  of  arms  on  land  and  sea,  but  their  effect  upon  the 
future  of  mankind  will  be  no  more  significant  in  history  than  the 
political  events  impending.  The  terms  of  the  settlement  of  this 
war  will  determine  the  fate  of  civilisation  beyond  any  time  for 
which  prophecy  is  possible,  and  the  fact  that  America  has  now 
become  an  Ally  ensures  the  power  of  the  victors  to  provide  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  years  to  come.  One  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  welcomed 
America  as  an  Ally  wms  his  expressed  belief  that  the  presence  of 
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America  at  the  final  council  would  be  a  guarantee  of  a  “just 
peace.” 

As  President  Wilson  says,  America  asks  no  new  territory,  no 
revenge,  no  indemnities,  and  no  bill  of  costs  for  the  blood  and 
treasure  that  may  be  expended  in  this  war.  The  purpose  of 
America  is  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  for  all  time  to  what  is  now 
called  Prussianism.  With  an  eye  single  to  this  one  purpose,  and 
asking  no  material  or  political  advantage  from  a  victory,  not  even 
a  reimbursement  for  what  the  war  may  cost,  the  struggle  cannot 
end  successfully  for  America  until  this  purpose  is  satisfied. 
Unless  the  German  Imperial  Government  is  changed  in  character, 
or  so  hedged  about  with  safeguards  as  to  render  it  innocuous 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  America’s  cause  in  this  war  is  not 
triumphant,  and,  as  has  been  stated  by  Congress,  “all  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  ”  that  it  shall 
triumph. 

It  is  this  premise,  and  this  alone,  that  justifies  the  entrance  of 
America  into  the  war  being  described,  as  it  has  been,  as  “the 
greatest  political  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  It  is  the 
first  real  step  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  for  a  league 
of  peace  for  all  the  world.  Such  a  union  of  all  the  civilised 
nations  has  long  been  talked  of.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
greatest  result  of  the  war  would  be  the  birth  of  such  a  league. 
The  manner  of  machinery  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  success¬ 
ful  carrying  on  of  such  a  league  has  been  a  favourite  theme  for 
inventive  intellect.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  admitted,  or  even 
suggested,  that  such  a  league  was  possible  until  peace  came  again  ; 
that  it  could  pass  from  theoretical  into  practical  existence  until 
the  representatives  of  all  the  great  civilised  nations  had  met  in 
solemn  conclave  after  the  war  was  ended  and  determined  the 
manner  of  procedure  should  the  peace  of  the  world  be  again 
threatened. 

During  all  this  preliminary  discussion  an  unrecognised  but 
powerful  agency  has  been  at  work  to  bring  about  a  league  for 
peace  that  should  not  await  the  threat  of  another  war  before 
becoming  effective.  On  August  4,  1914,  the  first  move  was  made. 
The  British  Empire  joined  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Bussia, 
thus  constituting  themselves  the  nucleus  of  an  organisation  for 
peace  that  w’as  in  time  to  secure  the  adherence  of  all  peoples 
excepting  the  Germans  and  their  dupes.  Thirty-two  months 
later  the  American  people,  awakening  to  the  fact  that  w'hile  they 
had  been  talking  of  a  future  league  for  peace  one  w'as  already- 
in  existence,  and  already  hard  at  work  in  a  most  practical  w’ay  to 
make  dreams  come  true,  discarded  their  academics  and  joined  the 
league  that  was  already  far  on  its  way  towards  the  desired  end. 
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The  world  league  for  peace  is  now  practically  complete.  Within 
the  league  autocracies  have  no  place  and  fall  by  their  own  weiwht 
thus  strengthening  a  cause  which  is  essentially  democratic.  The 
war  has  now  become  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  democracies 
of  nearly  a  score  of  countries,  comprising  within  their  borders 
a  vast  preponderance  of  the  population  of  the  world,  against  the 
last  refuge  of  autocracy,  the  enemy  of  the  purpose  of  the  league. 
The  end  is  inevitable ;  democracy  will  win.  The  league  for 
peace  having  its  birth  in  the  greatest  war  in  all  history,  its 
brotherhood  bound  together  by  the  spirit  of  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  agony,  wTll  be  far  stronger  and  far  more  lasting  in 
character  than  if  it  had  been  recruited  through  popular  appeal 
and  its  principles  set  forth  in  illuminated  resolutions.  The  com¬ 
pelling  need  for  all  the  world  is  now  that  this  league  for  peace, 
with  its  armies  and  its  navies  now  in  the  field,  should  accomplish 
its  purpose  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  here  that  America  steps  in  with  a  message  of  cheer  to 
those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  until  now.  With  a 
surplus  of  everything  needed  to  carry  on,  America  offers  herself 
at  a  timely  moment.  The  American  navy  is  already  at  work ;  the 
American  army  will  expand  in  time  to  whatever  size  may  be 
needed  in  the  near  future.  American  industry  has  bent  its  back 
to  the  allotted  task.  The  moral  support  has  already  been  given 
and  has  brought  relief  and  renewed  hopefulness  to  the  effort  of 
all  democracy,  and  practical  and  material  support  is  quickly 
following  on  in  constantly  increasing  effectiveness. 

The  moral  support  given  by  America  to  the  Allies  has  not 
daunted  the  Germans  so  far  as  we  are  allowed  to  know.  A 
deficiency  in  understanding  prevents  them  from  a  full  realisation 
of  what  it  means  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow.  It  is  sneered  at. 
To  the  Allies  this  moral  support  has  been  as  strong  wine  to 
the  spirit,  and  in  its  reaction  it  has  done  much  to  purge  the  souls 
of  those  who  gave  it  of  everything  that  dimmed  the  inner  eye. 
At  the  first  sign  of  material  aid  and  comfort  for  the  Allies  from 
America  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  league  for  peace 
consternation  appears  in  the  German  camp.  A  loan  of  millions 
of  cheap  money,  the  launching  of  thousands  of  new  ships  to 
nullify  the  submarine  attack,  the  increasing  tide  of  supplies  of 
all  kinds  that  is  already  beginning  to  flow  towards  the  Allied 
peoples  in  Europe — these  are  things  that  the  German  mind  grasps 
with  intelligence  and  understanding.  The  brutal  materialism  cf 
the  Prussian  spirit  is  at  home  in  all  such  affairs  and  suffers  no 
illusions  as  to  what  they  mean  to  the  German  cause  at  a  time 
when  every  resource  is  strained  to  the  uttermost.  The  Hinden- 
burg  line  has  already  been  reached  in  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
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many,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  and  on  this  line  a  last 
stand  is  being  made.  When  it  was  drawn  upon  the  economic 
map  of  Europe  it  was  regarded  as  proof  against  the  resources  of 
the  Allies,  but  with  America’s  resources  added  to  the  pressure 
against  it,  erstwhile  confidence  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  America  events  are  moving  rapidly,  and  perhaps  in  view 
of  the  object  lessons  afforded  by  the  experiences  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  not  to  say  those  of  a  near  neighbour,  Canada,  it  may 
not  take  the  American  people  quite  as  long  as  it  would  otherwise 
to  devise  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  given  point.  The  first  few 
months  of  the  w’ar  period  will  be  a  time  of  much  confusion  and 
lost  motion.  This  is  inevitable,  for  no  nation  learns  from  another 
so  completely  as  not  to  make  mistakes.  The  navy,  the  regular 
army,  the  financial  powers,  and  the  highly  organised  industries 
are  already  under  way,  and  will  carry  on  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  with  marvellous  method  and  efficiency,  and  it  is  to  these 
agencies  that  the  Allies  look  for  that  immediate  aid  which  is 
most  needed.  They  are  already  getting  it,  and  behind  this 
strong  first  line  of  attack  the  American  nation  will  work  out  the 
other  problems  to  be  solved,  that  the  full  strength  of  the  country 
can  be  thrown  into  the  fray. 

The  raising  of  a  great  army  will  present  many  difficulties,  as 
the  English  people  well  know  from  their  own  experience.  For 
years  Congress  has  starved  the  War  Department  of  the  American 
Government  until  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  skeleton  upon  which 
to  build  the  gigantic  military  structure  now  needed.  Upon  this 
Department  is  now  thrown  the  enormous  task  of  getting  together 
several  millions  of  men  and  forming  them  into  an  army.  It 
will  prove  equal  to  the  task  if  given  the  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  and  the  unqualified  support  of  Congress,  for 
within  the  regular  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  they  were  to 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  material  of  the  finest 
quality  with  which  to  leaven  a  new  army. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  enemy  aliens  is  also  one  that 
will  have  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  bitter  experience,  for 
in  no  country  in  the  world  does  this  question  present  such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  in  America.  The  people  have  still  to  realise  that 
proclamations  and  admonitions,  kindly  or  otherwise,  will  not 
check  the  activities  of  those  who  wish  to  hamper  American  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  war.  It  will  take  sterner  methods  than  are  as  yet 
contemplated  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety.  The 
labour  situation  is  extremely  favourable,  for  all  the  organisa¬ 
tions  have  come  forward  voluntarily  and  pledged  their  support 
to  the  Government,  agreeing  in  the  meanwhile  to  postpone  all 
labour  discussion  until  after  the  war.  The  Mexican  menace 
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cannot  become  serious,  and  the  more  German  reservists  who  leave 
the  United  States  to  enlist  with  the  Mexican  forces  the  better 
for  the  United  States,  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  effectively  guard 
the  southern  border  and  leave  to  the  American  navy  the  patrol  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  Assisted  by  the  army  of  Colombia, 
American  forces  and  defences  can  be  trusted  to  prevent  any 
serious  attack  upon  the  Panama  Canal.  No  expeditions  into 
Mexico  from  the  United  States  are  necessary  unless  it  be  decided 
to  take  over  the  oil-fields  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  can  best  be  left  to  stew  in  her  own  juice  until  the 
time  comes  later,  as  it  may,  when  the  United  States  will  be 
compelled  to  undertake  a  job  of  sanitation  such  as  was  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines.  At  the  end  of 
the  European  war  America  will  be  in  excellent  shape  to  make 
short  work  of  any  threat  from  her  southern  neighbour.  There 
will  be  an  effort  to  make  trouble  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  present  and  actively  opera¬ 
tive  league  for  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  a  guarantee  against  this. 
It  is  also  a  case  where  the  selfish  and  the  generous  instincts  of 
both  peoples  march  together. 

What  the  entrance  of  America  into  this  war  means  to  those 
Americans  who  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies  in 
the  belief  they  were  best  serving  the  interests  of  their  own 
people  and  of  humanity  no  words  can  say.  Thousands  of 
Americans  have  been  in  the  trenches  in  France  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  thousands  more  have  served  in  helpful 
capacities  behind  the  firing  lines,  and  no  small  number  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  cause.  Many  thousands  more  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  deprived  for  various  reasons  of  the 
privilege  of  active  service  with  the  army,  have  given  of  their 
energies,  their  time  and  their  income  to  a  cause  which  they 
have  taken  to  their  hearts  as  it  were  their  own.  They  have 
laboured  with  such  of  their  fellow  Americans  as  had  not  yet 
been  fully  aroused  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  to  convince 
them  that  here  w^as  the  thing  that  concerned  them  most  from 
both  a  spiritual  and  a  material  point  of  view.  It  has  been  a 
propaganda,  unpaid,  and  largely  unorganised,  but  inspired  beyond 
defeat.  To  those  Americans  who  have  fought  in  the  trenches, 
and  to  those  who  have  fought  the  German  menace  with  less 
tangible  but  none  the  less  valuable  and  effective  weapons,  the 
American  declaration  of  w'ar  against  Germany  has  come  as  a 
great  victory  justifying  their  belief  and  confidence  in  the  spiritual 
and  political  future  of  the  American  nation. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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AT  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  it  had  become  clear  that 
Germany  had  deliberately  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  calculated 
brutality,  lawdessness,  and  terrorism,  I  ventured  to  prophesy  in 
an  article  which  I  was  allowed  to  contribute  to  this  Eeview,^  that 
Germany’s  policy  would  inevitably  lead  first  to  Italy  and  Eou- 
mania  joining  the  Allies  and  eventually  to  the  participation  in 
the  war  of  the  United  States,  and  possibly  of  practically  all  the 
neutrals.  I  WTote  : — 

“Tlie  present  war  is  not  merely  a  war  between  two  Powers  or  between 
two  groups  of  Powers.  It  is  not  merely  a  w^ar  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  a  war  betw'een  tw’O  principles,  the  principle  of 
Right  ami  the  principle  of  Might,  and  it  is  a  war  waged  for  the  domination 
of  the  w'orld.  .  .  .  All  nations  are  vitally  interested  in  Germany’s  failure. 
By  the  massacres  and  brutalities  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  she  has 
revealed  her  true  character  to  the  world.  By  her  unscrupulousness  and 
by  her  disregard  of  treaties  and  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  she  has  become 
lionth  humani  generis.  All  nations,  and  especially  all  democratic  nations, 
must  desire  that  Germany  should  be  defeated.  .  .  . 

“The  lawlessness  and  tyranny  of  Germany  is  not  merelv  a  matter  of 
European  concern,  but  is  one  of  w’orld-wide  importance.  Germany's 
unscrupulousness  and  disregard  of  all  human  laws  may  in  course  of  time 
force  even  those  nations  to  take  part  in  the  w^ar  acainst  Germany  which 
are  at  present  most  anxious  to  observe  an  unconditional  neutrality.  No 
individual  and  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  abstain  from  action  when 
confronted  with  crime.  The  United  States,  which  before  long  may  bo  the 
only  Great  Pow^er  at  peace,  may  at  last  be  forced  to  intervene  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  of  their  own  security.  To  the  United  States 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  England  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest.  Great 
Britain  separates  the  great  Republic  from  the  militarism  of  Europe.  If 
Germany  should  be  victorious,  she  would  dominate  not  only  the  continent 
of  Europe, "but  the  world.  With  Great  Britain’s  disappearance  as  a  Great 
Power  Germany  would  become  America’s  immediate  neighbour.  Her 
fleets  and  transports  could  safely  undertake  an  attack  upon  the  great 
Republic.  An  Austro-German  Empire  stretching  from  Havre  or  Cherbourg 
to  Constantinople  and  the  lands  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  would  be  all- 
powerful.  For  the  security  of  the  United  States  an  efficient  counterpoise 
to  Germany  is  needed.  Otherwise  the  German  fleets  may  before  long  enter 
upon  the  task  of  demolishing  the  last  bulwark  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  and 
of  democracy.  Exactly  as  a  wmrld-alliance  had  to  be  formed  against  the 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  I.,  a  greater  world-alliance  may  have  to  be  formed 
against  the  danger  of  seeing  the  devastators  of  Louvain,  Termonde,  and 
Rheims  rule  the  world." 

Since  the  time  when  these  sentences  were  written  nearly  thirty 
months  have  elapsed.  Italy  and  Eoumania  have  entered  the  war 

(1)  “Is  the  War  Likely  to  Spread?”  Fortnightly  Review,  November,  1914. 
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long  ago,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  China  have  joined  Germany’s  enemies.  It  seems  more  than 
likely  that  other  neutrals  will  follow  suit.  Possibly  they  may  do 
so  before  this  article  appears  in  print.  It  seems  probable  that 
all  the  South  and  Central  American  States,  excepting  distraught 
Mexico,  may  join  the  original  Triple  Entente  which  has  become 
a  World  Entente,  and  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  some 
of  the  European  neutrals  will  follow  suit.  The  Spanish-American 
States  still  see  in  Spain  their  motherland.  Strong  and  intimate 
intellectual  and  commercial  bonds  exist  between  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies.  The  old  enmities  which  divided  them  have  been 
forgotten.  The  Spaniards  are  intensely  proud  of  their  thriving 
colonies  across  the  seas.  Although  the  Spanish  Government  and 
people  have  shown,  by  their  attitude,  that  they  wish  to  avoid 
war,  Germany’s  insults  and  the  example  of  Spanish-America  may 
cause  Spain  to  abandon  her  neutrality.  The  patience  of  Norway 
may  become  exhausted  by  Germany’s  attacks  upon  her  shipping. 
Within  a  very  short  time  Germany  and  her  dupes  may  be  faced 
by  the  hostility  of  an  indignant  world.  Germany’s  policy  of  cal¬ 
culated  terrorism  may  result  in  arming  against  her  all  the  Powers 
except  the  few  tiny  neutral  States  in  Germany’s  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Official  and  inspired  German  voices  have  informed  us 
that  the  accession  of  the  two  Americas  and  of  China  makes  no 
difference  to  Germany,  that  the  hostility  of  these  unmilitary 
nations  will  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  war.  “Pride  goeth  before 
destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.”  Let  us  consider 
the  military,  political,  economic,  and  social  effects  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  neutrals. 

The'  United  States  have  only  a  very  small  army.  Its  peace 
strength  is  about  100,000.  However,  the  American  Army  is 
always  considerably  below  the  authorised  strength,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  professional  force  is  required  for  garrisoning  the  nqost  valu¬ 
able  and  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
foreign  possessions,  such  as  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Philippines, 
etc.  If  w’e  deduct  the  indispensable  garrisons,  the  garrison  artil¬ 
lery,  etc.,  there  remains  an  available  balance  of  only  about  30,000 
soldiers  for  expeditionary  purposes.  The  Germans  have  jeered  at 
America’s  “contemptible  little  army,”  exactly  as  they  did  when 
England  mobilised  her  Expeditionary  Force  in  August,  1914. 
The  Americans  have  proved  themselves  a  w^arlike  race  in  the  past. 
They  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Allies,  and  they  are  sure 
to  fight  to  the  last  man  and  to  the  last  dollar  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  democracy  against  the  forces  of  barbarism.  The 
latent  military  strength  of  the  United  States  is  almost  boundless. 
America’s  military  potentialities  have  been  revealed  to  the  world 
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by  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-65.  The  vastness  of  America’s 
militarv  achievements  in  that  gigantic  war  is  not  sufficiently 
realised  in  this  country.  In  1861  the  American  Army  had  a 
nominal  strength  of  18,093  officers  and  men,  but  it  numbered  in 
realitv  onlv  16,367  rank  and  file.  At  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  had  a  population  of  30,000,000,  In  round  figures 
the  Northern  States  had  20,000,000  inhabitants  and  the  Southern 
States  10,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  5,000,000  were  white 
men,  the  other  5,000,000  being  negroes.  In  the  course  of  the 
Civil  War,  which,  except  for  a  few  days,  lasted  exactly  four 
years,  the  Northern  States  raised,  according  to  Huidekoper’s 
recent  book.  The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the  United  States, 
2,606,341  volunteers  and  militia,  in  addition  to  67,000  regular 
soldiers.  In  other  words,  the  Northern  States  raised  an  army 
which  exceeded  10  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Southern 
States  drew  their  soldiers  exclusively  from  the  5,000,000  whites, 
and  as  they  raised  more  than  1,000,000  they  mobilised  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  United  States  have 
at  present  100,000,000  inhabitants,  and  they  will  fight  to  the 
death  exactly  as  they  did  in  1861-65,  for  their  choice  is  between 
liberty  or  slavery.  In  case  of  need  they  will  beat  the  record  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  raise  an  army  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

The  United  States  raised  in  their  Civil  War  not  only  an  army 
gigantic  in  numbers,  but  they  created  a  military  instrument  of 
the  highest  perfection.  Great  organisers  and  strategists  arose. 
At  the  time  America  had  not  only  the  largest,  but  also  the  most 
perfectly  equipped  and  best-led  army  in  the  world.  That  has 
been  admitted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  German  military 
writers  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  The  men 
>  of  “Uollarica.”  as  the  Germans  sneeringly  call  America,  are  not 
gross  materialists,  as  their  enemies  assert,  for  they  have  shown 
that  they  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  liberty  and  right. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Northern  States  lost  through  death 
359,528  soldiers,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  gigantic  losses  of 
the  Southern  States,  regarding  which  no  exact  information 
exists,  and  the  many  thousands  who  died  in  consequence  of  the 
war  at  their  homes,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  have  lost 
nearly  a  million  lives  during  the  war  of  Secession.  Their  mone¬ 
tary  sacrifice  was  equally  gigantic.  According  to  Huidekoper 
the  cost  of  the  war  came  to  $5,371,079,778,  and  the  cost  of  pen¬ 
sions  amounted  up  to  June  30th,  1914,  to  $4,457,974,496.  In 
direct  expenditure  alone  the  war  cost  more  than  £2,000,000,000. 
That  sum  would  be  gigantically  increased  if  we  could  estimate 
the  value  of  property  destroyed,  lives  lost,  etc.  As  during  the 
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’sixties  of  last  century  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  States 
amounted  only  to  £3,000,000,000,  it  is  clear  that  the  Americans 
M^ere  as  lavish  in  spending  money  as  they  were  in  laying  down 
their  lives. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  w^ealth  of  the  United  States  is  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
The  latent  resources  and  the  industrial  strength  of  the  United 
States  are  boundless.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
by  the  accession  of  the  United  States  the  financial  and  industrial 
power  of  the  Entente  has  at  least  been  doubled.  Normally  the 
United  States  produce  three  times  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  does 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  wealth  of  the  country  in  war  material 
of  every  kind  is  inexhaustible.  In  an  article  published  in  this 
Review  in  August,  1913,  it  w’as  shown  that  owing  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  powerful  and  more  perfect  machinery,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wmrkers  produce  per  year  about  three  times  as  much  as  their 
British  colleagues  engaged  in  the  identical  employments.  It  will 
take  America  a  considerable  time  to  develop  her  gigantic  military 
power,  but  her  vast  industrial  power  and  her  wealth  can  be 
throw-n  into  the  scales  without  delay.  Before  long  the  Germans 
will  bitterly  repent  that  they  have  driven  America  into  the  war 
by  their  barbarities. 

As  the  present  w^ar  is  fought  with  all  the  resources  of  industry 
and  commerce,  even  comparatively  unmilitary  neutrals,  such  as 
Brazil  and  China,  can  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  w^ar- 
fare.  Brazil  produces  in  huge  quantities  food  of  every  kind,  and 
rubber,  leather,  and  timber,  which  are  of  great  value  in  w^arfare', 
and  China’s  accession,  which  provoked  Germany’s  merriment, 
may  be  important  because  that  country  also  can  assist  the  Allies 
in  many  w^ays.  The  docile,  adaptable,  hard-working,  and  highly 
intelligent  Chinese  workers  may  assist  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  in  the  first  place  in  neighbouring  Russia  and  then  in 
the  Western  countries.  The  surplus  of  Chinese  harvests  will 
relieve  the  fighting  States.  The  Chinese  have  military  arsenals 
in  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Tsinanfu,  Taiyuanfu,  Kaifengfu, 
Sianfu,  LanchowTu,  Urumtsi,  Nanking,  Hangchow,  Chengtu, 
Foochow,  Canton,  Yunnanfu,  w^here  they  can  produce  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  arms  and  w'ar  materials.  As  China  has  as  large  a  rail¬ 
way  mileage  as  Japan,  the  railway  repair  shops  can  be  employed 
on  war- work.  Lastly,  as  in  the  harbours  of  North  and  South 
America  and  of  China  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  German 
shipping,  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  will  be  speedily  relieved,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Allies  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  hostility  of  both  Americas  and  of 
China  will  immensely  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the 
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Allies,  that  it  will  relieve  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  of  food  and 
raw  material,  that  it  will  vastly  increase  the  supply  of  arms  and 
iminitions  and  war  stores  of  every  kind.  The  protection  of  the 
great  ocean  highways  will  be  facilitated  by  the  armed  ships  of 
the  neutrals  who  have  entered  or  are  entering  the  fray,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  remaining  South  American  Powers  and  pos¬ 
sibly  of  Spain  and  Norway  as  w'ell,  will  further  increase  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  States  leagued  against  Germany  and  harden 
their  resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  enemies  ranged  against  her,  the  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  supply  of  reinforcements  and  of  munitions  furnished  to  the 
fighting  Powders  from  States  hitherto  neutral,  are  bound  to  produce 
throughout  Germany  and  the  States  leagued  with  her  a  growing 
sense  of  despondency  and  despair. 

The  moral  factor,  as  Napoleon  frequently  remarked,  is  far 
more  important  in  war  than  the  material  factor.  Germany’s 
Allies  will  grow’  weary  of  the  fight  against  constantly  increasing 
odds,  a  fight  into  which  they  were  forced  by  their  German  task¬ 
masters.  From  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  they  will 
realise  more  clearly  that  they  are  not  Germany’s  Allies  but 
merely  her  dupes.  A  growing  sense  of  hopelessness  and  isolation 
may  estrange  not  only  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Tm'key 
from  Germany,  but  the  South  German  States  from  Prussia.  The 
party  and  class  differences  existing  within  Germany  will  become 
more  acute  when  the  people  realise  that  the  pow'erful  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks  of 
Germany’s  enemies  owing  to  the  folly  of  Germany’s  present 
rulers.  Germany  may  experience  trouble  not  merely  from  the 
dissatisfied  Socialists  and  radicals,  but  also  from  the  men  of  the 
ruling  class.  The  Conservatives  are  antagonistic  to  the  German 
Chancellor,  whom  they  hold  responsible  for  Germany’s  military 
disappointments  and  for  the  disastrous  diplomacy  of  the  country. 
Not  only  the  ruling  class  and  the  impecunious  masses  may  be 
aroused  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
neutral  Pow’ers,  but  the  Liberal  middle-class  also  may  turn 
against  the  Government,  although  they  see  in  von  Bethmann- 
Hollw’eg  their  representative.  The  German  middle-class  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  men  interested  in  commerce,  shipping,  banking, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries.  Their  interests  have  received 
a  terrible,  and  possibly  a  fatal,  blow  by  the  policy  w’hich  forced 
the  United  States  and  other  neutrals  into  the  war.  As  Germany, 
like  this  country,  is  an  over-populated  State,  she  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  prosperous  export  trade,  for  she  must  pay  with  her 
exported  manufactures  for  the  vast  imports  of  food  and  raw 
material  w’hich  she  needs.  Hitherto,  German  merchants  and 
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manufacturers  have  found  consolation  for  the  fact  that  the  war 
would  most  unfavourably  affect  Germany’s  position  as  an  exporter 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  France,  Kussia,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  in  the  pleasant  anticipation  that  German  commerce  and 
industry  would  find  full  compensation  for  their  losses  in  the 
markets  of  the  neutral  States.  As  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
is  50  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  British  Empire,  that  country 
alone  might  have  compensated  Germany  for  the  loss  of  the 
British  market.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  the  rapidly  growing 
South  American  States  and  of  the  vast  Chinese  market  which, 
as  yet,  has  scarcely  been  tapped,  w’ere  frequently  pointed  out  by 
leading  German  business  men  and  writers.  German  merchants 
had  striven  with  their  utmost  energy  to  obtain  a  strong  hold  upon 
these  promising  countries.  That  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
German  banks  for  foreign  trade  and  their  activities.  The 
Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  marks, 
has  branches  throughout  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay.  The  Deutsche-Sudamerikanische  Bank,  with 
20,000,000  marks  capital,  has  branches  in  Buenos  Aires,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  etc.  The  Brasilianische  Bank  fur 
Deutschland,  with  15,000,000  marks  capital,  has  branches  in  the 
principal  Brazilian  towms,  and  the  Bank  fur  Chile  uud  Deutsch¬ 
land,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  marks,  has  branches  in  Chile 
and  Bolivia.  The  Deutsche  Asiatische  Bank,  with  40,000,000 
marks  capital,  has  branches  in  Calcutta,  Yokohama,  Singapore, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  China.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  other  banks  and  finance  houses  too  numerous  to  mention, 
both  in  South  America  and  China. 

The  United  States,  the  South  American  States,  and  China 
were  considered  to  be  Germany’s  most  promising  markets  for  her 
export  trade.  In  1913  the  United  States  occupied  the  fifth  place 
among  the  nations  to  which  Germany  sent  her  rapidly  increasing 
exports.  Betw^een  1909  and  1913  Germany’s  export  trade 
increased  almost  exactly  by  50  per  cent.  However,  the  German 
exports  to  South  America  and  to  China  grew  at  a  far  more  rapid 
rate.  That  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  are 
taken  from  the  German  Statistical  Abstract,  a  Government  pub¬ 
lication  ; — 


To  The  United  States 
,,  Argentina 
,,  Brazil 
,,  Chile 
„  Uruguay 


German  Exports. 

1909. 

1913. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

606,300,000 

713,200,000 

175,400,000 

265,900,000 

91,800,000 

199,800,000 

57,600,000 

97,800,000 

23,300,000 

35,800,000 
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1909.  1913. 

Marks.  Marks. 

To  Cuba  20,200,000  ...  34,000,000 

Peru  11,600,000  ...  17,200,000 

’’  Bolivia  5,500,000  ...  12,000,000 

,,  Venezuela  ...  5,300,000  ...  9,300,000 

’’  China  56,800,000  ...  122,800,000 

A  glance  at  the  figures  given  shows  a  very  small  increase  in 
German  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  under 
review,  and  an  enormous  proportional  increase  in  the  case  of 
South  America  and  China.  A  more  liberal  tariff  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a  vast 
increase  of  German  exports  to  that  country.  As  the  lowering 
of  the  American  tariff  seemed  likely,  German  merchants  expected 
that  the  North  American  market  would,  in  course  of  time,  allow 
German  exports  to  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Germany’s 
exports  to  China,  as  those  to  several  South  American  States, 
had  approximately  doubled  during  the  few  years  under  review. 

The  economic  loss  which  Germany  has  suffered  by  arraying 
against  herself  the  whole  civilised  w'orld  is  absolutely  unimagin¬ 
able.  By  infinite  patience,  endless  labour,  and  a  good  deal  of 
trickery  and  intrigue,  Germany  had  succeeded  in  conquering  vast 
foreign  markets,  in  acquiring  countless  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments,  forests,  mines,  factories,  warehouses,  etc.  The 
vast  interests  which  were  built  up  by  German  business  men  and 
workers  in  the  course  of  a  century  will  largely  be  lost  through 
expropriation  and  through  the  hatred  of  Germany  which  has  been 
generated  throughout  the  world.  Before  the  war  Germany’s 
foreign  investments  were  estimated  to  amount  to  the  gigantic  sum 
of  almost  £2,000,000,000,  but  the  present  value  of  these  invest¬ 
ments  wms  considered  to  be  small  if  compared  with  their  potential 
'  value.  Germany’s  most  valuable  colonies  were  not  situated  in 
South-west  Africa  and  in  East  Africa,  but  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  Eussia,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  South  America,  China, 
etc.  They  were  their  Indies,  and  they  have  been  destroyed  by 
Germany’s  policy  of  calculated  brutality  and  inhumanity. 

The  present  war  is  not  merely  a  war  of  nations.  Eightly  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  a  wmr  of  races.  Germany,  in  going  to  war,  chal¬ 
lenged  not  merely  her  three  opponents,  France,  Eussia,  and 
England,  but  the  Latin,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races.  Her  aim,  as  we  know'  now  from  countless  pronounce¬ 
ments  made  by  authorised  personages,  was  to  establish  German 
supremacy  over  the  Latins,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 
all  time.  Germany  went  to  war  to  carry  out  the  vast  aims  of 
her  Pan-German  agitators.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the 
influential  Pan-German  League,  the  Germans  were  entitled  to 
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dominate  Europe,  and,  eventually,  the  world,  not  only  because 
they  were  the  most  civilised  and  the  most  warlike  nation,  but 
because  they  were  numerically  the  most  powerful  race.  The  15th 
edition  of  the  Handbook  of  the  Pan-German  League,  published 
in  1911,  classifies  as  follows  the  races  of  Europe  : — 


High  Germans 

73,000,000 

Low  Germans 

11,000,000 

84,000,000 

Great  Russians 

55,700,000 

French 

41,300,000 

Anglo-Saxons 

40,300,000 

Italians  . 

33,700,000 

Ruthenians 

23,000,000 

Spaniards  . 

18,800,000 

Poles  . 

17,000,000 

Roumanians  . 

9,600,000 

Southern  Slavs  . 

9,400,000 

Magyars  . 

8,900,000 

Jews 

8,700,000 

Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Wends 

8,300,000 

Finns  *  . 

6,300,000 

Turks,  Tartars,  etc. 

6,200,000 

Portuguese  . 

5,400,000 

Swedes  . 

5,200,000 

White  Russians 

5,000,000 

Greeks  . 

4,400,000 

Letts  and  Lithuanians 

4,000,000 

Bulgarians 

4,000,000 

Celts  . 

... 

2,500,000 

Danes  . 

2,500,000 

Norwegians 

2,300,000 

Albanians  . 

1,500,000 

According  to  this  table. 

which 

is 

known  to 

every  German 

schoolboy,  the  High  and  Low  Germans — the  latter  include  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish — were  entitled  by  their  numbers  to  dominate 
Europe.  By  arbitrarily  dissecting  the  non-German  nations,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  other  agitators  tried  to  prove  Germany’s  claims  to 
the  domination  of  the  world.  Among  the  84,000,000 
Germans  in  Europe  there  were  5,200,000  domiciled  in 
Holland,  3,600,000  in  Belgium,  2,313,000  in  Switzerland, 
1,721,000  in  Russia,  500,000  in  France,  100,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  etc.  Apart  from  this  very  composite  nation 
of  84,000,000,  there  were  supposed  to  be  13,600,000  Germans 
living  in  the  non-European  continents.  As  the  Boers  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  “Low  Germans,”  there  were  601,000  Germans  in  Africa 
w'ho  eventually  were  to  be  reunited  with  the  German  Motherland. 
In  Asia  there  were  131,700  Germans,  largely  “Low  Germans,” 
living  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  In  Australia  there  were  supposed 
to  be  111,000  Germans.  According  to  the  Pan-German  League 
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there  were  12,000,000  Germans  in  the  United  States,  360,000 
Germans  in  Canada,  400,000  in  Brazil,  and  about  100,000  in  the 
remaining  States  of  the  American  Continent.  Altogether,  there 
were,  according  to  the  figures  constantly  quoted  by  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  other  expansionists,  97,600,000  Germans  through¬ 
out  the  world.  According  to  the  xVmerican  Census  of  1910  the 
Tnited  States  contained  in  that  year  exactly  2,501,181  people 
born  in  Germany.  The  remaining  9,500,000,  who  were  claimed 
as  Germans  by  the  expansionists  in  Germany,  were  the  children 
of  German  parents,  or  merely  of  one  German  parent,  who  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  Little  Johnnie  Smithers,  whose 
mother  bore  the  name  of  Muller  and  who  possibly  knew  no  word 
of  German,  was  classified  in  Germany  as  a  German,  and  old  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  born  seventy  years  ago  of  a  German  mother, 
was  likewise  considered  a  patriotic  German  subject.  Not  only 
irresponsible  agitators  but  scientists  and  leading  statesmen  in 
Germany  unceasingly  asserted  that  the  United  States  contained 
12,000,000  Germans.  Prince  Biilow  himself,  who  had  the  best 
means  of  information  at  his  disposal,  stated  in  his  book  Imperial 
Germany : — 

“About  12,000,000  Germans  live  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  German-American  Union  in  1910  they  are  animated 
more  and  more  by  the  desire  to  maintain  and  encourage  a  close  connection 
with  the  old  German  home,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  perfectly 
loyal  to  their  adopted  country.” 

German  statesmen  hoped  to  make  use  of  these  mythical 
12,000,000  Germans  in  Germany’s  interest  should  the  need  arise. 
Referring  to  the  imposing  army  of  Germans  in  the  United  States, 
Prince  Biilow  wrote  ;  — 

“As  long  as  policy  in  Germany  and  in  America  is  directed  by  cool-headed 
'  men,  who  avoid  with  equal  scrupulousness  exaggerated  expressions  of 
friendship  or  nervous  impatience  when  confronted  with  occasional  differences 
(which  can  always  arise  in  the  sphere  of  industry),  we  need  not  fear  for 
our  relations  with  the  United  States.  Respect  for  each  other,  on  the 
basis  and  within  the  bounds  of  self-respect,  will  be  the  best  means  of 
preserving  our  friendship  with  America.” 

By  her  criminal  attack  upon  the  civilised  world  Germany  has 
jeopardised  not  only  her  military  position  and  her  economic 
future,  but  even  the  future  of  the  race.  The  millions  of  “Low' 
Germans”  in  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Dutch  Colonies,  and  South 
Africa,  whom  the  German  statesmen  hoped  to  attach  to  the 
German  Empire,  have  become  Germany’s  determined  enemies, 
and  the  vast  German  colonies  existing  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  in  Eussia,  and  especially  in  the  two  Americas,  will 
rapidly  become  denationalise’d  in  consequence  of  the  present  w'ar. 
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According  to  the  Pan-German  Handbook  mentioned,  Germany 
had  in  1908  3,655  scliools  in  the  United  States,  738  schools  in 
South  America,  50  schools  in  Africa,  70  schools  in  Australia,  30 
schools  in  Asia,  etc.  The  German  schools  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  two  Americas  wiW  presumably  be  closed. 
German  clubs  and  societies  will  be  dissolved,  German  churches 
will  stand  empty.  The  Germans  abroad  will  in  future  be  able 
to  exist  among  the  non-Germans  only  by  disavowing  their  German 
origin,  by  cutting  themselves  ott  from  their  former  country,  by 
de-Gcnnanising  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  a  few 
decades  the  German  tongue  may  scarcely  be  heard  outside  Ger¬ 
many.  The  millions  of  Germans  in  the  United  States  will 
Americanise  their  names  and  their  habits,  and  protest  against 
being  described  as  Germans.  The  millions  of  Germans  abroad 
who,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  referred  to  their  land  of  origin 
w'ith  pride,  can  speak  of  Germany  now  only  with  tones  of  distress 
and  of  deep  humiliation. 

By  arraying  against  herself  the  whole  civilised  world,  by  out¬ 
raging  the  conscience  of  all  mankind,  Germany  has  destroyed 
the  future  greatness  of  the  German  race.  That  race  has  had  a 
great  past,  but  it  may  not  have  a  great  future  unless  a  new 
German  race  should  arise  and  reform  itself.  Only  a  revolution 
in  Germany  and  the  merciless  punishment  by  the  Germans  ot 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  war  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  crimes  committed  by  the  German  Army,  can  alter  the 
opinion  of  the  world  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  German  race. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  given  the  matter  a  little 
thought  that  recent  events  are  bound  to  prove  decisive  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  w'ar.  Before  the  United  States  and 
the  other  neutrals  joined  in  the  fray,  Germans  could  hope,  and 
men  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  could  fear,  that  in 
a  war  of  endurance  the  strength  of  the  Central  Powers  might 
prove  superior  to  that  of  their  combined  opponents.  There  was 
always  a  possibility  that  England’s  strength,  which  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  sea,  might  be  lamed,  or  even  destroyed,  either 
by  the  diminution  of  her  shipping  and  the  consequent  scarcity 
of  food  and  necessary  war  materials  or  by  financial  pressure. 
Before  America’s  accession,  the  two  greatest  difficulties  of  this 
country  consisted  not  only  in  finding  ships  for  carrying  to  these 
Isles  and  to  England’s  Allies  the  necessary  food  and  raw  material 
and  in  protecting  the  merchant  shipping  against  German  attacks, 
but  also  in  finding  ways  and  means  of  paying  the  United  States 
and  other  Powers  for  the  gigantic  imports  required.  As  the 
exports  of  England  and  her  Allies  were  quite  insufficient  to  pay 
for  these  gigantic  imports,  payment  had  to  be  made  either  in 
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gold  or  in  securities.  As  the  gold  reserve  could  not  be  exhausted 
without  endangering  the  domestic  finances,  payment  had  to  be 
made  in  paper,  and  as  the  United  States  had  only  a  limited 
capacity  for  absorbing  English,  French,  and  other  securities 
which  were  offered  to  them  in  lieu  of  cash,  the  moment  seemed 
to  be  drawing  near  when  the  Allies  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
their  vast  imports  in  any  manner  acceptable  to  American  business 
men.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  and  of 
all  raw  materials,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Entente  Powers 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  By  driving  the  principal  neutral 
States  into  the  arms  of  the  Entente  Powders  Germany  has  vastly 
eased  the  maritime  transport  problem  and  the  threatening  finan¬ 
cial  problem  of  the  Allies.  No  sensible  German  can  any  longer 
hope,  and  no  sensible  Englishman  or  Frenchman  need  any  longer 
fear,  that  the  resistance  of  the  Entente  Powers  will  be  lamed  or 
that  they  may  have  to  ask  for  terms  owdng  to  lack  of  food,  owing 
to  lack  of  raw  material,  owing  to  lack  of  shipping,  or  owing  to 
lack  of  means  wherewith  to  pay  the  American  exporters.  By 
driving  the  United  States  and  the  other  great  neutrals  into  the 
war  Germany  has  decided  the  issue.  The  German  shipping  in 
the  neutral  ports  and  the  existing  American  merchant  fleet  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  American  money,  food,  and  raw  material, 
tide  over  the  Allies  until  the  vast  fleets  of  merchant  ships  which 
America  is  constructing  will  have  taken  the  water.  During 
several  months  there  will  still  be  a  certain  stringency  of  ships, 
but  there  will  no  longer  be  a  financial  difficulty  hampering  the 
Allies.  By  midsummer,  or  early  autumn,  the  scarcity  of  ship¬ 
ping,  food,  and  raw  material  will  be  relieved,  and  from  month  to 
month  the  position  wdll  become  easier  and  more  secure. 

INfodern  Germany  owes  her  inevitable  downfall  largely  to  the 
,  abandonment  of  the  wise  policy  recommended  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  who  was  anxious  to  have  England’s  support  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France  and  Bussia  combined,  and  who  desired  Germany 
to  remain  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  this  country.  To 
Prince  Bismarck  war  with  England  .seemed  unthinkable.  He 
stated,  on  January  26th,  1889,  in  the  Reichstag,  referring  to  a 
dispute  with  England  regarding  Zanzibar  :  — 

“English  colonial  interests  compete  with  ours  in  numerous  places,  and 
subordinate  colonial  officials  are  occasionally  hostile  to  German  interests. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  acting  in  perfect  unison  with  the  British  Government. 
We  are  absolutely  united,  and  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  preserve  Anglo- 
German  harmony  and  to  continue  working  in  co-operation  with  that 
country. 

“The  preservation  of  Anglo-German  good-will  is,  after  all,  the  most 
important  thing.  I  see  in  England  an  old  and  traditional  ally.  No  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  between  England  and  Germany.  T  am  not  using  a  diplomatic 
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term  if  I  speak  of  England  as  our  ally.  We  have  no  alliance  with 
England.  However,  I  wish  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  England  also 
in  colonial  questions.  The  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  if  I  should  discover  that  we  mi^ht 
lose  touch  with  England  I  should  act  cautiously  and  endeavour  to  avoid 
losing  England’s  good-will.” 

These  words  embody  not  merely  Bismarck’s  temporary  view,  but 
his  permanent  policy.  That  may  be  seen  by  numerous  similar 
pronouncements,  made  both  publicly  and  privately.  Eegarding 
the  United  States,  Bismarck  stated  on  March  13th,  1884  : — 

‘‘Frederick  the  Great  was  the  first  European  monarch  who  entered  upon 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  Since  then  good  relations  between 
Prussia  and  America  have  become  a  Prussian  heritage  which  the  German 
Empire  has  taken  over.  Since  the  time  when  I  began  conducting  the 
foreign  afiairs  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  I  have  unceasingly  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  our  relations  with  the  United  States  ...  I  think  I  may  say 
that  since  the  time  when  I  entered  into  the  Cabinet  up  to  the  present  day 
nothing  has  happened  which  was  likely  to  disturb  the  cordiality  of  German- 
American  relations.  Hence,  I  think  they  are  at  the  present  day  as  friendly 
and  as  intimate  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  I  entered  the  Government.” 

Although  the  Great  Chancellor  pursued  a  policy  of  blood  and 
iron  in  welding  together  the  German  Empire,  he  was  too  wise 
and  too  sane  a  statesman  to  believe  that  a  policy  of  violence 
might  preserve  or  increase  Germany’s  strength.  In  his  Memoirs 
he  pleaded  for  a  policy  of  moderation.  He  wrote  in  the  most 
important  chapter  of  his  Political  Testament  : — 

“  We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  weaken  the  bad  feeling  which  has  been 
called  forth  through  our  growth  to  the  position  of  a  real  Great  Power  by  the 
honourable  and  peaceful  use  of  our  -influence,  and  so  convince  the  world 
that  a  German  hegemony  in  Europe  is  more  useful  and  less  partisan,  and 
also  less  harmful  for  the  freedom  of  others,  than  would  be  the  hegemony 
of  France,  Russia,  or  England. 

‘‘  It  has  always  been  my  ideal  aim,  after  we  had  established  our  unity 
within  the  possible  limits,  to  win  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  smaller 
European  States,  but  also  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  to  convince  them 
that  German  policy  will  be  just  and  peaceful  now  that  it  has  repaired  the 
injuria  temporum,  the  distintegration  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  produce 
this  confidence  it  is  above  everything  necessary  that  we  should  be  honour¬ 
able,  open,  and  easily  reconciled  in  case  of  friction  or  untoward  events. 

‘‘In  most  cases  an  open  and  honourable  policy  succeeds  better  than  the 
subtlety  of  earlier  ages.” 

As  Germany  has  sown  so  she  will  reap.  She  has  made  herself 
an  outcast  among  the  nations  by  deliberately  embarking  upon  a 
career  of  shameless  crime,  and  she  will  remain  an  outcast  until 
the  Germans  clear  themselves  of  the  reproach  by  pitilessly 
punishing  those  who  are  responsible  for  Germany’s  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  and  for  her  eventual  and  inevitable  military  defeat  and 
political  downfall.  F.\bricius. 
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Since  the  war  began  w’e  have  had  four  Budgets,  three  of  them 
adding  largely  to  taxation.,  yet  w'e  may  still  expect  further 
taxes  in  a  fifth  Budget  to  meet  ever-increasing  expenditure. 
In  his  interim  Budget  of  November,  1914,  i\Ir.  Lloyd  George 
simply  doubled  the  income-tax,  added  threepence  to  the  tea  duty, 
and  raised  the  beer  duty  by  an  amount  calculated  to  increase  the 
retail  price  by  a  halfpenny  a  pint.  This  was  accepted  as  a  rough- 
and-ready  means  of  raising  large  sums  in  the  simplest  and  quickest 
way,  but  everyone  expected  that  the  regular  Budget,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  financial  year,  would  be  a  well-considered 
measure  increasing  all  old  taxes  which  seemed  open  to  additions 
and  imposing  new  ones.  When  May  arrived,  how’ever,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  introduced  the  Finance  Bill  for  1915-16  in  a  grave  speech, 
which  pointed  to  heavy  new  taxes,  and  then,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ran  away  from  his  own  maxims  and 
proposed  no  further  taxation.  Yet  expenditure  had  grown  from 
the  modest  guess  of  £450,000,000  in  November  to  an  estimate  of 
£1,133,000,000,  against  which  total  the  estimated  revenue  was 
only  about  £272,000,000. 

All  economists,  therefore,  rejoiced  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left 
the  Treasury  for  an  office  better  suited  to  his  special  genius,  and 
Mr.  McKenna,  who  had  made  his  mark,  first  as  a  financial  critic, 
and  secondly  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  took  charge  of  the 
national  purse. 

As  months  passed  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  grew 
steadily,  and,  as  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  financial  burden  of 
the  whole  Alliance  w'as  gradually  shifted  on  to  British  shoulders. 
By  the  time  that  the  new'  Chancellor  had  his  plans  ready  in 
September,  1915,  for  his  first  Budget,  our  expenditure  had  growm 
to  an  estimated  total  of  £1,590,000,000.  On  September  21st,  he 
said,  the  daily  total  w'as  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  and 
might  soon  rise,  as  it  has  done,  to  five  millions. 

The  estimate  proved  remarkably  close,  for  the  actual  expen¬ 
diture  was  only  £31,000,000  short.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  revenue  exceeded  anticipation.  Mr.  McKenna’s 
first  Budget  was  really  more  important  than  his  second,  though 
the  £500,000,000  of  reVenue  in  the  latter  made  a  greater  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  The  September  Budget  made 
serious  changes  in  our  financial  system.  How  was  the  huge  bill 
to  be  paid?  Clearly  not  by  taxation  alone,  for  the  whole  national 
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income  before  the  war  was  reckoned  by  tlie  Treasury  at  some 
£2,400,000,000.  What  it  may  be  now  is  unknown,  but  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  borrowed  money  has  certainly  increased  it 
largely,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  £3,000,000,000  calculated 
by  Sir  George  Paish  and  Professor  Pigou.  To  pay  by  the  simple 
method  of  borrowing  would  no  doubt  be  unavoidable  if  our 
industrial  districts  were  occupied  by  the  enemy — as  the  Preach 
industrial  districts  are  occupied — or  even  if  we  were  shut  ol! 
from  the  seas,  as  the  Germans  are  shut  off.  But  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  it  is  better  to  pay  by  taxation  than  by  borrowing, 
and  Mr.  McKenna  (who  possesses  that  rarest  of  political  virtues, 
courage)  asked  the  nation  to  carry  a  burden  of  fresh  taxes  which 
was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  old  idea  of  maintaining  what 
used  to  be  called  the  balance  between  direct  and  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  was  formally  abandoned  several  years  ago,  when  it  was 
perceived — dimly,  perhaps — that  taxes  are  paid  not  by  things, 
but  by  persons. 

Mr.  McKenna  accordingly  turned,  as  former  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  have  turned  in  time  of  wmr,  to  the  income-tax — “that 
mighty  engine,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it.  First  of  all,  taking 
the  tax  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  left  it,  Mr.  McKenna  added 
40  per  cent.,  and  for  the  super-tax  he  introduced  a  new  and 
heavier  scale.  But  that  was  not  all.  For  some  time  past 
economists  have  recognised  that  the  income-tax,  wdiich  began  as 
a  w'ar  tax,  is  only  paid  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  citizens. 
That  did  not  matter  when  its  rate  was  sixpence  ;  but  now,  when 
it  has  become  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  practically 
unfair  and  theoretically  inexpedient  that  the  large  majority  of 
electors  should  escape  the  first  direct  responsibility  for  the  policy 
which  their  votes  have  endorsed.  Since  1894  incomes  below'  £160 
a  year  had  been  free  from  income-tax,  and  in  practice  w'age-earners, 
even  w'hen  getting  £4  a  w'eek  and  over,  had  not  been  asked  to 
pay  the  tax  which  they  were  in  law  liable  to  pay.  Mr.  McKenna 
boldly  reduced  the  limit  of  total  exemption  to  £130  a  year,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  provided  that  the  wage-earner,  if  earning 
more  than  fifty  shillings  a  week,  should  be  made  to  pay  his  share. 
Further,  the  abatements,  which  used  to  be  £160  a  year  on  incomes 
up  to  £400,  w'ere  reduced  to  £120.  Indirect  taxation  was  not 
neglected.  A  huge  addition  to  the  sugar  tax,  now  raised  from 
Is.  lOd.  to  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  was  expected  to  bring  in  nearly  five  and 
a  half  millions  for  1915-16,  and  twice  as  much  in  a  full  year. 
The  tea  duty  was  raised  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  and  should  bring 
in  four  and  a  half  millions  ;  50  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  duty  on 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  dried  fruits,  and  the  duties  on  petrol  and  patent 
medicines  were  doubled.  All  these  new  taxes  w’ere  a  logical 
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development  of  existing  taxes,  but  Mr.  McKenna  found  three 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Much  had  been  heard  of  the  huge  profits 
earned  on  Government  contracts  or  by  industries  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  supply  of  war  material.  These  reports  had 
caused  great  discontent  amongst  the  Trade  Unionists,  w'ho  did 
not  see  why  their  labour  should  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  capitalist,  although  they  were  ready  to  worlc  for 
the  national  cause.  8o  in  order  both  to  meet  the  Tjabour  view 
and  to  raise  much-needed  revenue  Mr.  McKenna  included  a  tax 
of  50  per  cent,  on  excess  profits  in  his  Budget.  Next,  in  order 
to  serve  another  double  purpose,  to  gel  more  money  and  to  save 
the  labour  of  State  employees,  ho  proposed  a  l)ig  increase  on 
postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  charges,  aholishing  the  halfpenny 
post,  cutting  down  the-penny  ix)st  to  one  penny  per  ounce,  raising 
the  sixpenny  telegram  to  ninepence,  and  increasing  the  charge 
for  press  telegrams.  Finally,  he  proposed  a  still  more  serious 
innovation — the  placing  of  imjixrrt  duties  on  motor-cars,  cinema 
films,  pianos,  clocks,  hats,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  their 
value. 

.\ltogether  the  new  taxation  was  estimated  to  yield  in  a  full 
financial  year  no  less  a  sum  than  .-£‘107,000,000,  and  on 
this  basis  the  revenue  for  the  year  1916-17  was  to  be 
nearly  four  hundred  millions.  For  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1916,  the  revenue  was  reckoned  at  £305,000,000,  leav¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  .£1,285,000,000.  In  their  passage  through 
Parliament  the  Chancellor’s  proposals  had  to  meet  severe  criti¬ 
cism  ;  some  of  them  were  modified  and  one  or  tw'o  were  abandoned 
altogether.  The  taxes  which  raised  most  opposition  were  the 
import  duties,  because,  though  small  in  amount  and  imposed  on 
luxuries,  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  surrender  of  the  Free  Trade 
'  position  and  as  a  step  towards  Tariff  Beform.  No  one  was  very 
keen  in  their  support,  and  by  the  time  the  House  of  Commons 
had  finished  with  them  very  little  was  left.  The  new'  postal 
charges  affected  everyone,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  national 
spirit  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  adopted.  The  halfpenny  post¬ 
card  and  newspaper  wrapper  had  become  so  much  second 
nature  that  their  restoration  w'as  found  to  be  advisable,  and  a 
compromise  w  as  arranged  over  press  telegrams,  but  the  thirty-ounce 
fashion  paper  filled  wdth  drapery  advertisements  will  no  longer 
be  distributed  at  the  taxpayer’s  expense,  for  the  limit  of  weight 
has  been  fixed  at  six  ounces. 

It  w'as  soon  evident  that  the  “wmr  profits”  tax  was  not  at  all  what 
people  had  expected  ;  Mr.  McKenna,  indeed,  never  gave  it  that 
name,  but  called  it  the  “excess  profits”  tax.  It  applies  to  any 
“trade  or  business,”  but  not  to  professions;  and  certain  persons 
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are  exempt,  such  as  holders  of  “offices  and  employments,”  and 
professional  men  whose  profits  are  “dependent  mainly  on  their 
personal  qualifications.”  Farmers,  who  have  been  extremely 
prosperous  since  the  war  and  high  freights  sent  up  food  prices, 
w'ere  exempted,  apparently  because  for  the  first  time  they  are 
invited  to  pay  income-tax,  their  assessment  being  raised  from 
one-third  of  the  rent  to  the  whole  rent.  Why  the  other  two  classes 
were  exempted  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be  that  otherwise  the  new 
members  of  the  Government  would  have  been  mulcted  of  half 
their  salaries. 

The  principle  of  the  excess  profits  tax  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  just  in  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  war; 
but  clearly  it  could  not  be  made  part  of  the  permanent  fiscal 
system,  for  it  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  enterprise.  Its 
application,  moreover,  may  lead  to  injustice,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  young  rubber  companies.  It  is  evidently  unfair  that 
a  young  plantation  company  paying  its  first  or  second  modest 
dividend  should  have  a  large  part  of  that  dividend  appropriated 
by  the  State,  when  older  companies  paying  50  or  60  per  cent, 
go  scot-free.  Mr.  McKenna  met  the  claims  of  the  planters  hy 
allowing  them  to  make  representations  to  the  Board  of  Eeferees 
for  an  increase  in  the  percentage  standard ;  but  the  percentages 
awarded  have  proved  most  disappointing. 

Since  the  tax  was  first  proposed  many  cases  in  wdiich  it  will 
work  undoubted  hardships  have  come  to  light.  Possibly  the  whole 
tax  was  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  public  indignation  over 
the  huge  profits  which  were  being  made  by  Government  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers  in  wrar  material  of  every  kind,  and  it  has  been 
officially  defended  on  the  ground  that  any  person  wdio  has  an 
increase  of  income  from  any  source  during  the  war  ought  to  give 
up  half  of  the  increase  to  carry  on  the  war.  Does  not  this  official 
defence  point  to  the  w’eak  place  in  the  logic  of  the  tax  ?  It  is  the 
excess  income  received  by  individuals  as  compared  with  the 
income  they  received  before  the  w^ar  w'hich  offers  the  best  field 
for  the  tax-gatherer.  Had  this  basis  been  adopted  it  w’ould  have 
been  clear  to  everyone  that  the  taxpayer  in  question  had  the 
ability  to  bear  the  increased  taxation  because  his  income  itself 
had  grown.  Yet  it  may  well  prove  that  the  investor  or  man  of 
business  has  received  a  low'er  income  on  four-fifths  of  his  invest¬ 
ments  or  resources  and  has  made  a  gain,  or  “excess  profit,”  on 
the  remaining  fifth  only,  so  that  his  whole  income  is  less  than 
it  w^as  before  the  war.  Most  prudent  men  average  their  invest¬ 
ments  by  distributing  them  over  a  wide  field,  in  order  that  a 
falling  dividend  from  one  concern  may  be  balanced  by  a  rising 
dividend  from  another  concern.  The  excess  profits  tax,  so  long 
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as  it  lasts,  will  make  this  prudent  averaging  difficult ;  in  fact,  it 
miglit  be  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  made 
himself  a  partner  in  every  business,  taking  more  than  half  the 
profits  and  no  share  of  the  losses — a  partnership  unknown  to 
English  law. 

Other  parts  of  the  September  Budget  were  criticised  with  less 
reason.  In  some  quarters  the  main  attack  was  directed  against 
the  lowering  of  the  abatements  and  the  exemption  limit,  and 
these  critics  pointed  out,  truly  enough,  that  the  change  involved 
^  a  large  and  sudden  addition  to  the  amount  payable.  Under  the  old 
system  an  income  of  dG200  a  year  paid  tax  on  £40,  or  one-fifth  j 
now  it  will  pay  on  £80,  or  two-fifths,  so  that  the  actual  charge 
has  gone  up  in  two  years  from  forty  shillings  (on  unearned  in¬ 
come),  first  of  all  to  £4  under  the  interim  Budget,  and  then  by  an 

Ii  immense  leap  to  no  less  than  £12.  In  other  words  Mr.  McKenna 

has  imposed  a  kind  of  poll-tax  on  all  incomes  between  £160  and 
£400  of  four  guineas  if  they  are  earned,  or  of  six  pounds  if  they 

I  are  unearned,  in  addition  to  the  40  per  cent,  increase  which  they 
share  with  other  incomes.  This  is  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  ask  from 
people  with  very  moderate  incomes ;  but  the  taxpayer  with  £200  a 
year  should  remember  that  for  many  years  past  he  has  escaped 
with  a  very  small  percentage,  just  as  the  proprietors  of  large 
public-houses  escaped  with  a  very  small  licence  duty  until  the 
Budget  of  1909  established  these  duties  on  a  logical  scale.  The 
reduction  in  the  abatements  followed  as  an  arithmetical  necessity 
from  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  to  incomes  over  £130  a 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McKenna’s  changes  have  removed 
or  lowered  the  “steps  and  jumps”  which  marred  the  symmetry 
of  the  old  tax,  and  have  made  the  graduation  much  more  even 
than  it  used  to  be ;  a  still  better  graduation  resulted  from  the 
?  '  1916  Budget.  Even  now  incomes  do  not  pay  on  half  the  nominal 
amount  until  they  pass  the  £240  point,  whereas  an  income  of 
£701,  if  wholly  unearned,  pays  the  full  rate  of  3s.  6d.  on  every 
pound. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  avoid  the  suddenness  of  this  rise 
and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  abatements  by  adopting  a 
plan  which  I  sketched  some  time  ago  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review. 1  This  plan  would  tax  incomes  between  £100  and  £200  at 
half  the  normal  rate  with  an  abatement  of  £100,  and  would  give 
incomes  above  £200  an  abatement  of  £150. 

From  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  criticism  of  the  new 
income-tax  takes  an  entirely  different  line.  As  originally  pro¬ 
posed,  the  income-tax  payable  by  wage-earners  was  to  be  collected 
quarterly,  and  if  the  workman  did  not  pay,  the  tax  was  to  be 
I  (1)  February,  1915,  pp.  344-347,  “A  Reformed  Income-Tax.” 
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deducted  by  his  employer  from  future  wages.  On  December  6th 

the  proposal  to  make  employers  collect  the  tax  was  abandoned _ 

a  most  regrettable  concession ;  but  the  plan  of  quarterly  collec¬ 
tions  w'as  retained,  although  it  was  not  to  be  applied  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  financial  year.  Valuable  time  was  thus 
wasted,  as  well  as  revenue,  and  the  wage-earner  continued  to 
spend  his  large  but  temporary  additions  to  income  as  if  thev 
would  last  for  ever,  and  he  politely  ignored  the  appeals  to  “save” 
from  statesmen  who  show  no  sign  of  following  their  own  advice. 
People  who  can  save  without  low^ering  their  pre-war  standard  of 
comfort  can  surely  pay  a  direct  tax  to  support  our  armies  in  the 
field.  Taxation  must  either  come  now  or  later,  and  it  is  surely 
better  to  face  it  now,  when  earnings  are  swollen  by  the  lavish 
spending  of  borrowed  money,  than  later,  when  the  inevitable  and, 
perhaps,  prolonged  period  of  depression  has  arrived. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  idea  of  a  quarterly  collection 
from  the  working  classes  entered  Mr.  McKenna’s  head.  No  doubt 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  his 
permanent  officials.  Perhaps  some  principal  clerk  at  Somerset 
House,  reasoning  like  the  Oxford  Don,  whose  philosophy  of 
human  nature  was  based  on  generalisations  from  his  Scout,  has 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  working  classes  from  a  single  and 
exceptional  instance,  an  “economist  in  corduroys,”  and  so  thinks 
that  the  average  working-man  makes  up  his  accounts  quarterly. 
On  the  contrary,  as  most  people  know,  the  average  working-man, 
even  if  he  earns  T5  a  W'eek,  has  a  weekly  and  not  a  quarterly 
budget.  He  gets  his  wages  every  w'eek,  he  pays  his  rent  every 
week,  and  his  wife  spends  every  week  most  of  what  he  gives  lier 
on  pay-day.  In  ninety-nine  working-class  households  out  of  every 
hundred  the  “financial  year”  ends  every  Friday. 

The  “War  Finance”  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  secretary,  considered  this  (piestion 
and  came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  “Collection  at  the  sourc(? 
is  so  much  better  than  other  methods  that  it  should  be  adopted 
wherever  possible.  In  the  case  of  wages,  it  is  peculiarly  applic¬ 
able  ;  already  through  the  Insurance  Act  both  employers  and 
workmen  have  grown  accustomed  to  weekly  deductions.  With 
an  income-tax  the  machinery  may  be  even  simpler  and  cheaper, 
for  no  cards  or  stamps  need  be  used ;  nothing  is  wanted  except 
an  additional  column  to  the  weekly  wages  sheet  showing  the 
exact  number  of  pence  deducted  from  each  employee,  then  a 
cheque  for  this  total  to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  and  his  receipt 
on  the  wages  sheet  itself,  and  the  thing  is  done.”  The  workman 
is  thus  relieved  from  all  responsibility,  and  the  employer,  as  our 
Committee  suggests,  “in  return  for  the  liability  thus  imposed 
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upon  him,  should  be  entitled  to  a  commission  or  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  his  expenses  in  collecting  money  for  the  Exchequer.” 
The  plan  of  a  quarterly  collection  is  so  obviously  absurd  that  the 
tiny  yields  estimated — some  £900,000  a  year  altogether  from 
the  lowering  of  the  exemption  limit,  and  four  millions  from  the 
reduced  abatements — may  prove  correct.  A  genuine  income-tax 
on  all  small  incomes  above  the  poverty  level  should  yield  a  large 
sum,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  millions,  perhaps. 

But  this  takes  us  to  another  question,  the  new  indirect  taxes. 
With  the  50  per  cent,  addition  to  the  tobacco  duty  no  fault  can 
be  found ;  it  has  been  accepted  without  a  murmur,  and  apparently 
without  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  sale  of  tobacco,  so  that 
the  estimated  yield  of  five  millions  a  year  will  probably  be 
exceeded.  But  the  increased  duties  on  sugar  and  tea  (especially 
the  sugar  duty)  cannot  be  passed  so  lightly.  They  impose  very 
serious  burdens  on  all  families  who  are  not  well  off.  They  have 
no  relation  of  any  kind  to  the  fundamental  canon  of  taxation, 
“ability  to  pay” ;  if  anything,  they  are  based  on  its  converse,  for 
they  tax  a  man  according  to  the  size  of  his  family ;  they  take 
nearly  the  same  amount  from  a  man  with  thirty  shillings  a  week 
as  from  a  man  with  five  pounds,  and  they  take  more  from  the 
married  man  than  from  the  bachelor.  A  further  objection  of  great 
weight  at  the  present  time  is  that  they  help  to  raise  prices  and  to 
reduce  the  purchasing  pow’er  of  money,  which  in  turn  leads  to 
further  demands  for  increased  wages,  and  so,  in  a  vicious  circle, 
to  still  higher  prices. 

The  sugar  and  tea  duties,  at  their  present  height,  can  only  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  everyone  must  be  taxed,  and  that 
most  people  cannot  be  taxed  in  any  other  way.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  income-tax  may  be  applied  without  difficulty  or  expense, 
and  with  the  nearest  ixjssible  approach  to  absolute  equity,  to  all 
incomes  above  the  poverty  line.  We  may  fix  that  line  where 
we  like — twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  then 
we  ought  to  tax  every  shilling,  earned  or  unearned,  above  the  line. 
A  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  shilling  is  just  below  the  minimum 
“earned”  rate  (Is.  8d.  instead  of  2s.  3d.  in  the  pound),  and  if 
deducted  from  every  shilling  of  wages  above,  say,  258.  a  week, 
would  be  calculated  very  easily,  and  w'ould  be  understood  and,  I 
believe,  accepted  readily  by  the  wage-earner.  In  return  the  sugar 
duty  should  vanish  and  the  other  breakfast-table  duties  should  be 
lowered  to  their  pre-war  level,  to  be  abolished  altogether  after 
the  war. 

Now,  although  taxes  on  the  necessaries  or  humble  luxuries  of 
the  poor  are  bad,  some  indirect  taxes  are  good,  and  perhaps  the 
most  surprising  feature  of  the  September  Budget  was  its  omis- 
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sion  to  increase  two  of  these  taxes.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  big  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  beer  duty  had  shifted  the  balance  in  favour  of  spirits, 
and  everyone  expected  that  Mr.  McKenna  would  redress  the 
balance  by  a  substantial  addition  to  the  spirit  duty.  Indeed,  a 
leading  trade  organ ^  recorded  a  general  anticipation  that  “Mr. 
McKenna’s  first  Budget  would  have  included  an  increase  in  duties 
on  alcoholic  liquors.’’  An  even  more  remarkable  omission  was 
his  neglect  to  revise  and  raise  the  duties  on  motor-cars,  and 
especially  on  motor-vans  and  commercial  vehicles.  The  scale  for 
heavy  vans  is  so  inadequate  and  absurd  (the  charge  for  a 
“hackney  motor”  actually  falls  to  15s.  wdien  the  vehicle  exceeds 
five  tons  in  weight)  that  it  cannot  be  amended,  but  must  be 
entirely  remodelled.  Now  that  the  Government  has  taken  over 
the  railways  it  is  peculiarly  absurd  that  their  competitors  should 
remain  practically  untaxed ;  and  since  the  Government  became 
the  chief  ratepayer  in  the  country  at  the  same  moment,  it  ought 
to  insist  that  the  owners  of  vehicles  which  wear  out  the  roads 
should  pay  for  their  repair.  If  the  duties  are  regarded  as  a 
“consumption  tax”  rather  than  as  compensation  for  damage  to 
public  property,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  ability  to  pay  taxes  than  the  possession  of  a  motor  vehicle 
of  any  kind. 

Something  was  done  by  the  April  Budget  when  the  petrol  duty 
was  raised  by  sixpence,  but  the  yield  of  the  new  tax  was  seriously 
impaired  by  the  concessions  to  doctors  and  veterinary  surgeons 
and  to  commercial  users  of  all  kinds.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
exemptions  or  reductions  ought  to  be  allowed.  Messrs.  Lyons 
and  Messrs.  Lipton  might  just  as  reasonably  claim  a  special  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties. 

Mr.  McKenna’s  second  Budget  (April  4th,  1916)  introduced 
no  large  innovations  and  undeiAvent  several  changes  during  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Altogether  he  reckoned 
on  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £1,800,000,000,  wdiich  is  raised  to 
£1,825,000,000  if  the  great  trading  monopoly  of  the  Post  Office 
is  added.  The  chief  items  are  these  : — 

£ 

Navy,  Army,  Munitions  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,120,000,000 

Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30,000,000 

Advances  to  Allies  and  Dominions  ...  ...  ...  450,000,000 

Interest,  etc.,  of  Debt,  Civil  Services,  etc.  ...  ...  138,000,000 

Total . £1,738,000,000 

This  estimate  has  since  been  raised,  and  the  new  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  moving  the  Vote  of  Credit  on  February 
12th,  gave  the  amazing  figure  of  £2,140,000,000. 

(1)  Ridley’s  W^ine  and  Spirit  Circular  (January  8th). 
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Taxation,  together  with  postal  receipts,  was  expected  to  bring 
in  no  less  than  £600,000,000.  More  than  half  the  new  revenue 
was  expected  from  the  excess  profits  tax,  now  raised  to  60  per 
cent.,  for,  although  the  tax  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  September 
Budget,  only  a  trifling  sum  had  been  collected  in  the  financial 
year  ending  on  March  31st,  1916.  The  estimate  for  the  present 
year,  £86,000,000,  which  was  of  necessity  a  mere  guess,  has  been 
largely  exceeded,  the  yield  being  no  less  than  £111,300,000  hy 
February  10th.  Once  more  the  income-tax  was  raised,  the 
standard  “unearned”  rate  rising  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  though,  as 
the  following  table  shows,  very  few  persons  will  actually  pay  at 
that  rate  ;  — 


Income. 

Under  £500 

Earned 

s. 

.  2 

Rate. 

d. 

3 

Unearned  Rate. 

s.  d. 

3  0 

£501  to  £1,000  ... 

.  2 

6 

3 

6 

£1,001  to  £1,500 

.  3 

0 

4 

0 

£1,501  to  £2,000 

.  3 

8 

4 

6 

£2,001  to  £2,500 

.  4 

4 

5 

0 

Above  £2,500 

.  5 

0 

5 

0 

The  super  tax  has  not  been  raised,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Fabians,  who  are  indignant  at  the  miserable  eight  shillings 
in  the  pound  exacted  from  millionaires.  Several  minor  taxes 
were  proposed,  partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  partly  in  order  to 
check  consumption.  Mr.  McKenna  abandoned  one  of  these — 
the  tax  on  long-distance  railway  tickets — and  he  changed  the 
increased  motor-car  duties  into  a  sixpenny  addition  to  the  petrol 
tax.  He  also  lowered  the  new  cocoa  and  raw  coffee  duties  from 
6d.  to  4Jd.  a  pound.  The  chief  new  consumption  tax  was  an 
addition  of  a  halfpenny  to  the  sugar  duty,  an  addition  much 
criticised,  but  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  low  price  at  which 
the  Government  can  sell  sugar.  The  match  tax  survived 
innumerable  citations  of  Lowe’s  famous  “ex  luce  lucellum,"  and 
the  cider  and  mineral  water  duties  were  cheerfully  accepted. 
Mr.  McKenna’s  chief  novelty,  an  amusement  tax — i.e.,  a  small 
duty  on  tickets  of  admission  to  theatres,  music-halls,  cinemas, 
football  matches,  and  so  on — was  welcomed  almost  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  a  few  critics  put  forw^ard  the  absurd  objection  that  the  tax 
on  cinema  tickets  was  higher  ad  valorem  than  that  on  theatre 
tickets,  failing  to  see  that  it  was  precisely  the  cheapness  of 
cinema  tickets  which  made  them  good  subjects  for  taxation. 
Tobacco  and  spirits  are  a  godsend  to  Finance  Ministers,  just 
because  they  cost  so  little  to  produce. 

Large  as  our  revenue  has  become,  and  magnificent  as  is  its 
proof  of  our  financial  strength,  w’e  have  by  no  means  reached 
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the  end  of  our  taxable  resources.  If  I  were  invited  to  suggest 
an  alternative  Budget,  my  proposals  would  take  the  following 
shape  :  Abolish  the  sugar  duty ;  lower  the  other  breakfast-table 
duties  to  their  pre-war  level ;  raise  five  millions  a  year  from  the 
taxation  of  motor  veliicles ;  half  a  million  from  a  graduation  of 
the  retail  tobacconists’  licences ;  tax  heavily  traders  who  escape 
rates,  such  as  hawkers  and  the  proprietors  of  travelling  shows; 
and  add  one-quarter  to  the  spirit  duties.  Although  Mr,  AIcKenna 
had  to  drop  his  railway-ticket  tax,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
increasing  many  passenger  fares  now  that  the  Exchequer  takes 
all  the  coaching  receipts.  Most  short-distance  fares  are  un- 
remunerative ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  suburban  trafiic  is  carried 
at  a  loss,  and  many  short-distance  fares  are  actually  charged  at 
a  lower  mileage  rate  than  long-distance  fares  from  the  same 
termini.  The  recent  addition  of  50  per  cent,  was  not  imposed  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’,  or  intended  as  a  revenue  measure  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  expected  to  increase  receipts.  In  any  case  it  is  indefensible, 
for  it  applies  only  to  fares  w’hich  were  already  high  enough,  and 
so  exaggerates  the  anomaly  of  “workmen’s”  and  other  suburban 
tickets. 

For  the  rest  I  would  quote  again  from  the  British  Association 
report  :  “Apart  from  an  addition  to  the  spirit  duties,  there  is, 
in  our  opinion,  little  scope  for  the  tax  collector  in  articles  of 
consumption ;  and  for  any  substantial  addition  to  the  national 
revenue  we  should  rely  upon  the  income-tax.” 

There  is  now’  no  reason  why  the  income-tax  should  not  be 
recognised  as  the  main  source  of  the  King’s  Revenue.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  w’rites  in  the  Candid  Quarterly,  “the  best  of 
all  taxes ;  the  fairest ;  the  most  apparent ;  and  infinitely  the 
cheapest  to  collect.”  We  are  told  that  taxation  implies  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament;  strictly  speaking,  the  maxim  applies  to 
classes  and  places  rather  than  to  individuals,  but  its  converse 
is,  or  should  be,  equally  true — representation  implies  taxation. 
There  is  no  reason  w’hy  every  citizen  should  not  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  this  war  according  to  his  ability;  and,  when 
the  recognised  allow^ances  have  been  made  for  children  and  insur¬ 
ance,  his  net  income  is  the  best  test  of  his  ability.  Every  man 
(or  woman)  who  has  an  income  of  more  than  £60  to  £70  a  year 
should  pay  a  tax  on  every  pound  by  which  the  income  exceeds 
the  minimum,  whether  it  be  taken  as  £60,  £70,  or  any  other 
figure.  The  case  of  unearned  income  presents  no  difficulty,  for 
interest  and  dividends  are  already  taxed  at  the  source.  But  in 
order  to  make  the  graduation  more  gentle  unearned  incomes 
between  the  minimum  and  £220  a  year  might  be  taxed  at  28. 
in  the  pound  instead  of  3s.,  with  an  abatement  of  £70.  This 
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would  make  the  payment  £15,  which  is  the  same  amount  as 
£220  pays  now  at  Ss.  with  an  abatement  of  £120.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  essential  about  any  particular  figure ;  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  an  income-tax  that  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  meet  any  want. 

We  see  this  when  we  come  to  the  tax  on  small  earned  incomes. 
The  tax  on  wages  and  salaries  should  be  deducted  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  at  the  time  of  payment  and  should  be  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in 
the  shilling  on  w'eekly  wages  above  253.,  SOs.,  or  35a.;  and  of 
a  corresponding  figure  on  salaries.  The  case  of  married  men  with 
children  is  easily  met  :  their  wages  will  be  “deemed,”  as  we  say 
in  the  Temple,  to  be  so  many  shillings  a  week  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  and  to  the  amount  which  Parliament  may 
allow  for  each  child.  It  has  been  objected  that  workmen  distrust 
their  employers’  arithmetic  in  the  matter  of  deductions  from 
wages.  If  so,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  enact  that  men  in  each 
factory,  mine,  &c.,  shall  have  the  right  to  ap|)oint  an  auditor  who 
may  be  present  when  the  District  Surveyor  comes  to  examine  the 
employers’  books  and  to  collect  the  amounts  w'hich  have  been 
deducted. 


J.  E.  Allen. 
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REVOLUTION  OR  REGISTRATION? 


The  concentration  of  mind  produced  by  the  excitement  of  war 
is  in  some  respects  very  dangerous.  Under  cover  of  the  war 
restless  spirits  are  pushing  forward  vast  changes,  the  assumption 
being  that  because  we  are  united  about  the  war,  w’e  must  or  ought 
to  be  united  about  such  subjects  as  Ireland  and  electoral  reform. 
The  quarrels  of  a  century  are  suddenly  composed  by  a  sprinkling 
of  Lowther  dust — “ pulveris  exigui  jacht  compressa  quiescunt." 
The  Prime  Minister,  with  awkwmrd  candour,  described  the  report 
of  the  Speaker’s  Conference  as  a  miracle.  Mr.  Asquith,  still 
more  clumsily,  complimented  Mr.  Lowther  on  his  “adroitness.” 
Of  course  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the  advent  of  the  Miracle- 
man  w’as  carefully  prepared  by  the  Press  and  its  dupes.  One 
group  of  newspapers  kept  on  repeating  that  “the  time  was  ripe” 
for  the  settlement  of  Home  Rule,  and  then  that  electoral  reform 
was  “in  the  air.”  In  this  exciting  twulight  the  Speaker  gathered 
round  him  such  notables  as  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  i\Ir.  Lloyd 
George,  and  concocted  his  miraculous  report.  I  am  no  believer 
in  miracles,  ancient  or  modern.  I  regard  a  miracle  as  an  impos¬ 
ture  accepted  from  authority  by  ignorance  or  interest.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  serious  and  statistical  examination  of  political 
problems  this  atmospheric  treatment  by  an  adroit  thaumatiirgist 
is  alarming.  The  one  argument  advanced  by  the  Speaker,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Long,  to  justify  the 
launching  of  a  political  revolution  in  the  middle  of  the  war  is 
that  the  subject  is  so  complicated,  so  thorny,  and  so  full  of 
danger,  that  if  we  think  about  it  we  are  sure  to  differ.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  not  think  about  it,  but  accept  wdth  eai’s  and  mouths 
closed  the  miraculous  report !  Truly  a  striking  conclusion  for 
the  tw’entieth  century  in  what  is  called  an  age  of  discussion ! 

The  difficulty  confronting  the  Government  wms  real,  but  it 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  is  largely  due  to  that  masterpiece  of 
Radical  legislation,  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911.  Had  Mr. 
Asquith  been  content  to  abide  by  the  Septennial  Act,  under  which 
Parliaments  have  w'orked  for  two  centuries,  the  life  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  would  have  endured  till  January,  1918,  and 
probably  no  difficulty  would  have  arisen.  The  Parliament  Act 
has  been  a  scandalous  failure,  as  must,  and  always  will  be,  legis¬ 
lation  which  is  passed  to  ruin  an  opiX)nent  and  perpetuate  the 
triumph  of  a  party.  The  only  law  which  has  been  passed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act  is  one  which  no  Government 
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dares  to  put  in  force ;  and  the  Parliament  Act  itself  has  been 
three  times  amended,  or  rather  suspended.  The  real  trouble 
arose,  not  from  the  staleness  of  the  register — that  could  easily 
have  been  corrected — but  from  the  fact  that  four  or  five  million 
men  were  either  with  the  colours  or,  owing  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  w^ere  removed  from  their  homes.  A 
register  framed  in  such  conditions  would  not  have  included  more 
than  a  third,  possibly,  of  the  electors  qualified  under  the  existing 
law.  It  was  and  is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  temporary,  and  the 
Report  furnishes  the  remedy.  Section  32  of  the  Eeport  recom¬ 
mends  that  “it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registration  Officer  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  of  full  age  who  ordinarily  reside  in  his  area,  but  who  are 
serving  in  His  Majesty’s  forces,  and  such  persons  shall  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  registered  and  to  vote  as  parliamentary  electors  within 
that  area.”  There  is  no  reason  why  this  section  should  not  be 
extended  by  adding  after  the  words  “serving  in  His  Majesty’s 
forces”  the  wwds  “or  engaged  in  any  kind  of  National  Service 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  or  the 
National  Service  Act,”  or  any  apt  words  to  include  all  workers 
in  the  public  emergency  service  who  may  be  qualified  voters  under 
the  existing  law.  Section  37  of  the  Report  further  recommends 
that  “  (a)  Provision  shall  be  made  to  enable  any  person  who 
is  on  the  Parliamentary  Register  in  any  constituency  to  have 
his  name  entered  in  a  list  of  absent  voters,  and  to  record  his  vote 
as  such,  provided  that  he  satisfies  the  Registration  Officer  that  the 
nature  of  his  employment  wdll  render  it  probable  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  be  absent  from  the  constituency  on  the  day 
when  the  poll  will  be  taken,  (b)  The  absent  voters  list  shall  be 
prepared  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  register,  and  shall 
remain  in  force  during  the  currency  of  that  register.  (c)  A 
printed  ballot  paper  shall  be  sent  to  every  voter  at  the  address 
registered  by  him  for  the  purpose  in  such  form  and  manner  as 
will  secure  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  (d)  The  ballot  paper  shall 
be  returnable  by  post  on  or  before  the  polling  day,  accompanied 
by  a  statutory  declaration  of  identity  in  a  prescribed  form.”  Here 
we  get  aw^ay  from  the  region  of  miracles,  for  we  get  the  sensible 
suggestion  that  the  temporary  difficulty  of  compiling  a  register 
should  be  met  by  the  employment  of  the  Post  Office.  If  the 
object  be  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  by  giving 
absent  electors  the  means  of  exercising  their  votes,  what  better 
means  than  the  post?  The  Canadian  and  Australian  Govern¬ 
ments  have,  I  believe,  already  employed  this  simple  method 
of  collecting  the  votes  of  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not  be  adopted 
by  the  British  Government?  Why  should  the  country  be  forced 
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into  a  political  revolution,  which  it  has  not  asked  for,  in  order 
to  correct  a  temporary  and  remediable  difficulty  in  compiling 
the  register?  The  answer  is  that  the  Post  Office  method  of 
solving  the  difficulty  is  far  too  hum-drum  to  suit  our  excited  politi¬ 
cians.  It  is  not  a  register  that  these  gentry  w-ant,  but  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  old,  old  story.  Mr.  Asquith,  having  been  ejected 
from  power  by  a  coalition  of  Tories  and  a  section  of  his  own 
party  led  by  his  favourite  lieutenant,  demands  a  reconstruction 
of  the  electorate,  hoping  that  in  the  confusion  which  must  ensue 
he  may  once  more  seize  the  helm.  Had  Mr.  Asquith  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  half  the  alertness  and  sagacity  which 
he  discovers  in  the  congenial  manoeuvres  of  domestic  politics,  he 
w'ould  not  now  be  heading  a  coup  d’etat  from  the  front  Opposi¬ 
tion  bench.  The  operations  of  war  appear  to  interest  ^Ir. 
Asquith  but  faintly,  judging  by  the  Dardanelles  Report — at  least 
he  leaves  them  to  his  colleagues.  But  a  new  electorate  of  twenty 
millions,  largely  composed  of  boys  and  girls,  what  a  field  for 
the  operations  of  the  parliamentary  general !  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Asquith  foresaw  or  felt  his  approaching  downfall  as  War 
Premier,  for  in  August,  1916,  in  introducing  his  Special  Register 
Bill  (which  he  weakly  withdrew^,  he  said  ;  “With  regard  to  the 
Parliament  which  is  going  to  undertake  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  after  the  war  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  you  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  electoral  basis  which  will  make  that  Parliament  reflective 
and  representative  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
give  its  decisions  a  moral  authority  which  you  cannot  obtain 
from  what  I  may  call  a  scratch,  improvised,  and  makeshift  elec¬ 
torate.  Let  us  by  all  means  use  the  time — those  of  us  who  are 
not  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war”  (alas,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  one  of  those !) — “  in  those 
months  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  out  by  general  agreement  some 
scheme  under  which,  both  as  regards  the  electorate  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electoral  powder,  a  Parliament  can  be  created  at  the 
end  of  the  war  capable  and  adequate  for  discharging  the  tasks, 
and  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  country.”  By  the  use 
of  the  terms  “electoral  basis”  and  “electorate”  this  astounding 
passage  produces  a  confusion  betw’een  the  qualification  by  which 
a  citizen  is  legally  entitled  to  vote  and  the  voters  wdiom  it  may 
be  possible  to  place  on  the  register.  The  argument  is  that 
because  the  conditions  of  war  make  a  scratch  or  improvised  register 
the  only  possible  one,  therefore  the  qualification  for  voting,  the 
electoral  basis,  must  be  changed.  Logically,  this  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  because  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  abroad 
fighting,  votes  must  be  given  to  Smith,  Thomson,  and  Johnson. 
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If  you  want  to  put  your  absentee  tighters  on  the  register  and 
give  them  the  means  of  voting,  it  can  be  done  by  the  method 
recommended  by  the  Speaker’s  Conference,  quoted  above.  There 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  this  proposal  and  a  change  of 
the  electoral  basis,  i.e.,  the  qualification.  It  is  melancholy  to 
mark  the  deteriorating  effect  of  jniblic  life  on  a  first-rate  mind 
like  Mr.  Asquith’s,  when  we  find  him  trying  to  impose  on  others 
—he  cannot  have  imposed  on  himself — by  such  wretched 
sophistry.  There  is,  however,  another  inference,  strictly  logical, 
to  be  drawn  from  this  speech,  which  ^Ir.  Asquith  must  have 
overlooked.  If  the  “electoral  basis”  of  the  present  Parliament 
does  not  make  it  “reflective  and  representative  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,”  and  does  not  “give  to  its  decisions  a 
moral  authority,”  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  his  record  of  Radical  legislation?  Whei'e  is  the  moral 
authority  for  the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  for  the  Parliament  Act 
of  1911,  for  the  Home  Rule  Act,  and  the  Plural  Voters’  Act? 
Surely  a  more  damning  admission  was  never  made  by  any  Prime 
Minister !  I  have  always  thought  that  the  legislation  of  the 
present  Parliament,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  did  not  represent 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  not  because  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  its  electoral  basis,  but  because  Mr.  Asquith 
persisted  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  system  of  governing  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  the  votes  of  Irish  Nationalists.  After  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  I  thought  I  recognised  in  Mr.  Asquith  a  change  of 
mind,  a  resolution  to  abandon  extreme  men  and  measures,  and 
to  lead  a  moderate,  rational,  national  pai’ty.  It  seems  I  was 
wrong,  and  that  I  mistook  for  balancing  wisdom  what  was  mere 
infirmity  of  purpose.  Neither  the  composition  nor  the  methods 
of  the  Speaker’s  Conference  entitle  it  to  any  particular  respect, 
at  least  at  the  hands  of  the  Constitutional  party.  Five  Irish 
Nationalists  took  part  in  it,  though  as  the  main  recommendations 
of  the  Report  do  not  apply  to  Ireland,  these  gentlemen  had  no 
business  to  be  there.  Of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mem¬ 
bers,  the  majority  were  Radicals,  although  the  Conservatives  are 
the  largest  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst  the 
Conservative  peers  and  commoners  who  have  signed  the  Report 
there  is  no  one  who  can,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy,  be 
designated  a  statesman  even  of  the  second  rank.  The  levity 
and  carelessness  of  method  are  characteristic  of  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  There  is  not  a  single  figure,  or  statistical  table, 
given  to  indicate  approximately  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  enfranchised,  or  disfranchised,  by  the  vague  and  vast 
proposals  of  change.  We  are  left  to  guess  whether  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  residence  for  occupation  as  the  cpialification  would  raise 
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the  male  electorate  from  its  present  figure  of  about  8,000,000  (for 
Great  Britain)  to  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  millions.  We  are 
supplied  with  no  authentic  calculation,  however  rough,  of  the 
number,  of  women  who  might  be  admitted  by  extending  the 
municipal  franchise  to  parliamentary  elections  and  by  enfranchis¬ 
ing  the  wives  of  electors,  or  of  the  probable  result  of  taking 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age  as  a  precedent  condition.  The 
ground-work  of  all  previous  reform  bills  has  been  a  carefully 
prepared  estimate  of  its  results.  But  we  are  at  war  :  this  is 
no  time  for  collecting  statistics  :  therefore  let  us  proceed  without 
information,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of 
political  prudence !  Some  of  the  recommendations  are  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  existing  law\  The  present  scuffle  over  the 
register  by  the  agents  of  the  political  parties  before  a  revising 
barrister,  at  the  expense  of  the  member  and  the  rival  candidate, 
has  long  been  a  scandal.  It  is  recommended  that  the  officer 
responsible  for  the  register,  to  be  revised  every  six  months,  shall 
be  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  in  counties  and  the  Town 
Clerk  in  boroughs,  from  whose  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
County  Court  judge.  The  cost  of  this  registration  it  is  proposed 
to  divide  between  the  local  rates  and  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

I  suggest  that  every  elector  should  pay  a  shilling  for  his  voting 
paper,  which  in  the  proposed  constituency  of  20,000  would  bring 
in  d61,000,  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  registration. 
An  elector  who  will  not  pay  a  shilling  for  the  privilege  of  voting 
does  not  deserve  to  have  a  vote. 

Another  improvement  is  the  proposal  to  hold  all  the  elections 
on  the  same  day.  Many  a  general  election  has  been  decided  by 
the  results  of  the  first  three  or  four  days,  which  are  often  purely 
accidental.  So  anxious  are  the  majority  of  unthinking  persons 
to  be  on  the  winning  side  that  they  will  follow  any  lead. 
Obviously  the  polls  that  are  taken  first  may  be  decided  by  some 
purely  local  issue — a  local  labour  quarrel,  the  personality  of  the 
candidate,  the  news  of  the  hour.  At  one  election  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean  the  poll  depended  not  on  politics,  but  on  a  divorce  case. 
In  a  Glasgow  or  Newcastle  election  the  poll  is  nearly  always 
decided  by  some  squabble  between  employers  and  trade  union. 
By  holding  all  elections  on  the  same  day  these  sinister  and 
fortuitous  factors  will  be  eliminated.  As  a  set-off  against  this 
advantage,  the  power  of  the  elector  with  two  votes  to  exercise 
his  right  wull  be  hampered,  and  in  many  cases  lost.  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  concession  to  the  occupiers  of  pro¬ 
fessional  chambers  and  offices,  and  to  university  graduates,  by 
allowing  them  a  second  vote  in  addition  to  their  residential  vote. 
As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  this  advantage — it  is  even  called  a 
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Conservative  triumph ! — will  be  largely  nullified  by  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  voting  at  two  distant  places  on  the  same  day.  To 
many  the  expense,  and  to  others  the  fatigue  or  time  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  will  render  this  concession  nugatory.  I  suggest  that  these 
dual  voters  should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  post,  as  it  is  proposed 
to  accord  this  facility  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  munition-makers. 
But  at  best  this  second  occupation  vote  will  merely  save  the 
business  quarters  of  the  large  towns  from  the  caretakers’  votes, 
and  with  a  little  clever  gerrymandering  it  wull  not  even  do  that. 
The  business  quarter  of  Liverpool  has  been  swamped  by  Irish 
dock  labourers.  It  would  only  want  a  little  stretching  of  the 
boundaries  of  Finsbury  and  Whitechapel  to  countervail  the  votes 
of  Fenchurch  Street  and  London  Wall.  However,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  Boundary  Commissioners  do  their  work  fairly,  and  that 
the  dual  voters  be  allowed  to  vote  by  post ;  the  best  result  will 
be  that  in  the  business  quarters  of  London,  Birmingham,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dundee  the  owners  and  occupiers  will  have  some  share  in 
the  choice  of  their  representative.  As  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  bachelor  graduates,  and  the  junction  of  half-a-dozen  provincial 
examining  bodies  with  London  University  as  a  constituency  of 
intellect,  it  is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  of  course;  but  it  is 
a  grain  in  the  scales.  It  might  affect  the  election  of  six  members 
of  Parliament. 

The  proposals  to  transfer  the  returning  officer’s  expenses  from 
the  candidates  to  the  public  Exchequer,  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  contesting  a  county  to  £580  and  a  borough  to  £400  (taking 
the  average  constituency  at  20,000  electors),  though  possibly 
popular  wdth  some  politicians,  seem  to  me  fraught  with  danger. 
Some  reduction  of  expenditure  may  be  defensible,  but  a  scale 
'  of  7d.  per  county  elector  and  5d.  per  borough  elector  is  going  too 
far.  “The  temple  of  honour,”  as  Burke  finely  said,  “ought  to 
be  seated  on  an  eminence.”  Entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  not  to  be  made  too  cheap,  for  difficulty  is  the  test  of 
character.  What  sort  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  it  supposed 
will  be  elected  when  a  man  by  spending  £400  may  gain  £400  a 
year  for  five  years?  “Ninepence  for  fonrpence  ”  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  wdth  £2,000  for  £400.  Even  the  Stock  Exchange,  with 
its  infinite  variety  of  hazards,  can  produce  few  gambles  so 
fascinating  as  this.  Nor  will  it  be  much  of  a  gamble,  either,  if  a 
man  can  only  get  his  name  inserted  in  some  party  ticket,  for 
with  universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  transfer¬ 
able  votes  all  elections  will  be  decided  by  party  lists.  The  whole 
nation  is  interested  in  raising,  not  lowering,  the  personality  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Under  your  fivepenny  scale  the  House 
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of  Commons  will  become  a  veritable  Cave  of  Adiillam,  whither 
may  resort  “all  those  that  are  discontented  and  in  debt.’’ 

But,  of  course,  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  are  those  which  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  all  adult  males  and  to  several  millions  of  women,  and  to  the 
redistribution  of  seats  on  the  basis  of  i)opulation.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  six  months’  residence  for  twelve  months’  occupation 
(together  wdth  the  abolition  of  the  lodger)  as  the  (]ualification 
for  a  vote  has  not  been  understood,  as  how  should  it  be,  seeing 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  it 
without  any  discussion?  For  over  four  centuries,  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  citizen  was  qualified 
to  vote  by  (a)  the  occupation  of  property  of  a  certain  value,  and 
(b)  by  contribution  to  the  public  burthens  in  the  form  of  rates  or 
land  taxes.  Disraeli’s  reform  has,  as  usually  happens  in  ])olitical 
discussion,  been  misrepresented.  The  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867,  deleted  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  property, 
and  left  as  the  qualification  the  occupation  of  a  rateable 
tenement  of  any  value  coupled  with  the  personal  payment  of 
rates.  Disraeli  always  insisted  that  a  man  who  voted  should 
contribute  to  the  public  burthens ;  but  he  Irecame  involved  in 
the  question  of  the  comjx)und  householders  who  lived  in  tenement 
buildings  and  flats.  It  was  not  Disraeli,  but  Dilke,  who  abolished 
the  personal  payment  of  rates  as  a  qualification  by  a  Bating  Act 
passed  in  1868  or  1860.  The  franchise  then  remained  on  the 
basis  of  bare  occupation,  and  was  wrongly  called  a  residential 
suffrage.  The  difference  between  occupation  and  residence  is 
this  :  that,  even  allowing  for  the  joint  occupation  of  business 
premises  and  a  lax  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  a  lodger, 
the  occupier  of  a  tenement  is  one  person,  though  the  residents 
may  be  many.  Leaving  w'omen  out  of  the  calculation,  a  house  or 
tenement  may  have  five  or  six  resident  males,  but  only  the  rate¬ 
payer,  or  owner,  or  leaseholder  is  the  legal  occupier.  The  effect  of 
substituting  residence  for  occupation  will  be  practically  universal 
male  suffrage,  and  the  additional  numbers  have  been  variously 
estimated.  With  regard  to  women,  it  is  proposed  to  give  all 
spinsters  and  widow's  who  now  vote  at  municipal  elections  the 
Parliamentary  franchise.  This  recommendation  is  founded  on 
the  confusion  of  the  essentially  different  functions  of  legislation 
and  administration.  It  is  one  thing  to  administer  a  law  :  it  is 
another  and  a  very  different  thing  to  make  a  law.  Municipalities 
are  concerned  with  the  administration  of  sanitary,  educational, 
police  and  poor  laws,  duties  for  wdiich  the  majority  of  educated 
w'omen  are  well  fitted,  and  w'hose  performance  they  are  quite 
capable  of  criticising.  For  the  making  of  law's,  the  criticism  of 
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those  who  make  them,  and  the  judgment  of  what  laws  ought  to 
be  made,  the  majority  even  of  educated  women  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  e<iuipped.  It  is  also  proposed  to  give  a  vote  to  the  wife 
of  every  male  municipal  voter,  though  nobody  has  vouchsafed 
to  tell  us  why  Benedict’s  vote  is  suddenly  to  be  doubled.  The 
numerical  results  of  these  extensions  of  the  franchise  have  been 
guessed  at  by  different  individuals.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  tells 
us  that  the  electorate  will  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millions,  of 
whom  ten  millions  will  be  males  and  twelve  millions  will  be 
females.  Mrs.  Fawcett  estimates  the  new  constituency  at 
eighteen  millions;  and  Messrs.  Bull,  Samuel,  and  Peto,  three 
of  our  Conservative  members  who  have  been  sous  la  hacjueUe 
du  uuKjicicn,  declare  that  our  new  rulers  will  not  exceed  fourteen 
or  fifteen  millions.  As  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  the  age-limit  for  women.  Sir  Frederick 
Banbury  is,  in  my  opinion,  nearest  the  mark. 

The  protx)sals  for  redistribution  I  take  to  be  in  substance  the 
following.  All  boroughs  and  counties  with  less  than  50,000 
|X)pulation  shall  lose  their  members,  which  wull  at  once  destroy 
that  “variety”  of  representation  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  upheld 
as  the  mirror  of  our  national  life,  and  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  bleak  monotony  of  pure  democracy,  “that  bare  and  level  plain, 
where  every  molehill  is  a  mountain  and  every  thistle  is  a  forest 
tree.”  The  country  is  to  be  divided  into,  as  near  as  may  be,  equal 
electoral  districts  with  a  population  of  70,000  returning  one 
member.  But  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment  of  pro¬ 
portional  representation,  it  is  recommended  by  Eesolution  16  that 
“where  there  are  contiguous  boroughs  which  if  formed  into  a 
single  constituency  would  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  members,  it  shall  be  an  instruction  to  the  Boun¬ 
dary  Commissioners  to  unite  such  boroughs  into  a  single  con¬ 
stituency.”  The  language  of  this  is  not  clear.  What  is  a  con¬ 
tiguous  borough?  Is  Deal  contiguous  to  Canterbury?  Or  is 
.\shford?  The  large  towns  and  their  suburbs  are  at  present  com¬ 
posed  of  strictly  contiguous  boroughs.  Are  they  all  to  be  grouped 
for  the  experiment  of  proportional  representation?  It  is  a  tempt¬ 
ing  field  for  the  political  empiric ;  here  is  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  for  the  gerrymander.  Take  London,  for  instance.  Are 
its  sixty  boroughs  to  be  re-divided  into  twenty  constituencies, 
each  returning  three  members?  If  so,  it  is  simply  returning  to 
the  political  state  before  the  Bedistribution  Act  of  1884.  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  London  politics,  and  I  can  tell  my  Con¬ 
servative  friends  that  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  1884  w’ould 
be  simply  disastrous.  Before  1885  London  returned  twenty 
members,  of  whom  four  sat  for  the  City,  and  were  latterly  three 
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Conservatives  and  one  Liberal.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen  Metro¬ 
politan  members,  twelve  were  Eadicals  and  four  were  Conserva¬ 
tives.  After  the  general  election  of  1886  London  returned  tifty- 
three  Unionists  and  nine  Eadicals.  This  proportion  was  not,  of 
course,  maintained,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Metropolitan 
seats  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The 
reason  of  this  reversal  of  political  balance  was  due  partly,  of 
course,  to  the  strong  feeling  against  Home  Eule  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  Metropolis  in  1886.  But  it  was  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  constituencies  Londoners 
for  the  first  time  w'ere  able  to  see  and  hear  their  candidates.  In 
the  huge  old  constituencies  the  candidates  could  neither  be  seen 
nor  heard.  Canvassing  was  impossible,  as  was  speaking.  The 
rival  candidates  w'ere  mere  names,  pupi>ets  put  forward  by  the 
great  party  organisations,  and  the  Eadical  wirepullers  were  more 
efficient  than  the  Conseiwative.  It  was  only  when  the  con¬ 
stituencies  were  reduced  to  compassable  dimensions  that  any 
knowledge  of  the  candidates’  characters  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  became  jwssible.  And  as  soon  as  this  w^as  done  the  Con¬ 
servatives  won  all  along  the  line.  When  I  was  member  for 
Peckham  the  Conservatives  held  the  whole  of  South  London 
w'ith  the  exception  of  the  Blackfriars  and  Battersea  divisions. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  distrust  what  is  called  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation.  Huge  constituencies  of  200,000  to  300,000  populations, 
with  three  to  five  representatives  elected  by  transferable  votes, 
will  sound  the  death-knell  of  Conservatism.  So  far  from  pro¬ 
tecting  the  minority,  it  means  voting  by  party  lists  or  tickets, 
which  ensures  the  triumph  of  organisation,  or  the  boss.  Take 
a  grouped  constituency  of  300,000  residents,  and  consequently 
four  representatives.  Using  the  old  party  names  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  there  will  be  four  Conservative  candidates,  four 
Liberal  candidates,  probably  four  Labour  candidates,  and  possibly 
four  Independents.  The  voting  paper  may  contain  sixteen  names, 
of  which,  at  the  outside,  three  or  four  wdll  be  knowm  to  the  per¬ 
plexed  voter.  He  may  like  two  names  and  dislike  two.  What  is  he 
to  do  with  his  transferable  votes?  He  will,  of  course,  be  given  party- 
lists,  with  crosses  opposite  the  names  he  is  to  vote  for,  and 
according  to  one  of  these  lists  he  wdll  vote.  Long  ago  l\Ir. 
Graham  Wallas,  in  his  humorous  and  profound  book.  Human 
Nature  in  Politics,  pointed  out  that  we  make  the  mistake  of 
“over-intellectualising  our  politics,”  and  by  “w-e”  he  meant 
educated  men  wffio  interest  themselves  in  elections.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  proportional  representation  “over-intellectualise  ”  with  a 
vengeance.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  indifference  to 
politics  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  of  the  utter  childishness  of 
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very  many  electors.  What  seems  as  easy  as  A  B  C  to  Lord  Grey 
or  Lord  Courtney  would  puzzle,  and  therefore  bore,  most  of 
the  poorer  class  of  electors,  who  will  vote  a  party  list  just  to  show 
that  they  understand  the  thing.  But  suppose  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  I  undervalue  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  average 
voter?  If  pi’oportional  representation  succeeds,  it  will  mean  the 
election  of  a  parliament  of  groups,  as  has  been  the  result  in 
France.  Government  by  groups  means  instability ;  in  France 
during  a  period  of  forty  years  there  have  been  more  than  fifty 
Governments.  Single-member  constituencies,  with  not  more 
than  10,000  electors,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  safest  plan  of 
distributing  power. 

Let  no  one  be  led  away  by  the  fraternal  enthusiasm  of  war,  or 
duped  by  the  catchwords  of  ^xiliticians.  If  the  recommendations 
of  the  Si>eaker’s  Conference  are  translated  into  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  substantially  their  present  form,  it  will  mean  a  revolu¬ 
tion— a  peaceful  one,  of  course,  for  revolutions  are  not  made 
nowadays  by  barricades  and  w^hiffs  of  grapeshot.  I  call  it  a 
revolution  because  it  will  mean  the  sudden  remodelling  of  our 
jxilitical  system,  the  growth  of  centuries,  upon  the  Transatlantic 
and  Colonial  patterns,  the  oldest  of  wdiich  has  lasted  barely  a 
century,  the  youngest  of  which  is  the  w’ork  of  yesterday.  I  ask 
a  simple  but  not  impertinent  question  :  Why  is  this  vast  change 
forced  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  a  wmr,  when  the  best  hours  of 
the  best  men  are  busy  with  other  matters?  With  characteristic 
levity  Mr.  Asquith  invited  “those  of  us  wdio  are  not  absolutely 
absorbed  in  the  war  ’’  to  work  out  a  scheme.  Who  are  those  of 
us  who  are  not  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  wmr,  and  what  are 
their  schemes  worth?  Who  has  asked  for  this  revolution?  Have 
the  men  of  Britain  asked  for  it?  Have  the  women  asked  for  it? 
Even  now,  when  a  Bill  is  on  the  stocks,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  wdiether  the  majority  or  even  a  large  minority 
of  women  wdsh  to  be  enfranchised.  Mr.  Asquith’s  motives  are 
intelligible;  he  is  a  dispossessed  party  chieftain,  seeking, 
quocunque  modo,  to  recover  his  laurels.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
attitude  is  natural ;  he  is  a  born  demagogue,  and  glories  in  the 
name  of  democrat.  But  what  excuse  is  there  for  the  leaders  of 
what  I  suppose  I  may  still  call  the  Conservative  or  Constitutional 
party,  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  supporting  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  double  or  treble  the  electorate  in  order  to  correct  a  State 
register?  Both  as  a  free  and  a  fighting  nation  England  has 
done  pretty  well  in  the  past  under  existing  electoral  arrange¬ 
ments.  Have  the  Eepublics  of  the  United  States  and  of  Central 
and  South  America  had  such  brilliant  political  careers  that  we 
must  sit  down  in  a  hurry — those  of  us  who,  like  Mr.  Asquith,  are 
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not  absorbed  in  the  war — to  copy  their  institutions?  Have  the 
young  democracies  of  our  Colonies  been  so  entirely  free  from  the 
defects  of  corruption  and  caprice  that  British  statesmen  must 
go  to  their  school  to  learn  their  politics?  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  a  way  of  asking 
people  who  pushed  their  plans  upon  him  two  questions  :  What 
is  your  object?  he  asked;  and  how  do  you  proiX)se  to  attain  it? 

T  want  to  know’  w’hat  is  the  object  of  those  who  are  forcing  a 
reform  Bill  dowui  our  throats,  and  how'  they  are  going  to  attain 
it.  If  their  object  is  to  compile  a  register,  I  must  ix)int  out  to 
them  that  a  reform  Bill  can  hardly  become  an  Act  before  July, 
and  that  a  Boundary  Commission  will  occupy  a  year.  Their 
register  cannot  therefore  come  into  existence  before  July,  1918. 
Suppose  the  war  ends  in  six  months ;  w’hat  then  ?  Is  the  life 
of  this  Parliament  to  be  prolonged  until  July,  1918?  A  reform 
Bill  will  postpone,  not  hasten,  the  compilation  of  a  register.  If 
the  object  of  the  reformers  is  to  better  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  I  ask  how  that  object  will  be  attained  by  the  addition 
of  eight  or  ten  million  voters  of  both  sexes  without  either  property 
or  experience?  Further,  I  challenge  them  to  produce  a  demo¬ 
cracy  in  any  part  of  the  world  w’hich  is  as  honestly  and  as 
efficiently  governed  as  Great  Britain. 

I  have  never  understood  w’hy  democracies  are  regarded  as 
peaceful  rather  than  military  instruments.  The  earliest  wars 
we  read  about  w’ere  w’aged  by  the  republics  of  Greece.  Julius 
Caesar  was  the  prince  of  demagogues.  It  w’as  with  the  ragged 
democrats  of  the  Revolution  that  Napoleon  crushed  the  armies  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Democracy  is  gloriously  successful 
in  w’ar,  because  the  spirit  of  free  men  is  w’orth  all  the  drilling 
in  the  w’orld.  It  is  only  in  peace,  W’hen  the  talk  is  of  taxes  and 
tariffs,  of  profits  and  of  courts  of  law’,  that  democracy  becomes 
tyrannical,  corrupt,  and  inefficient.  Of  a  total  tax-revenue  of 
-6514,10.5,000  raised  last  year,  four-fifths,  in  round  numbers, 
-6387,105,000,  were  drawm  from  direct  taxes  on  property,  incomes, 
and  business  profits,  wdiich  are  paid  by  about  1,500,000  person.s, 
of  whom  not  more  than  200,000  or  .300,000  have  incomes  over 
£700  a  year.  W^e  are  told  that  our  social,  financial  and  political 
arrangements  require  reconstruction,  and  w’e  are  about  to  call 
into  existence  a  new’  electorate  of  some  tw’enty  million  young  men 
and  w’omen  to  do  the  job.  Is  this  wise?  Is  it  common  prudence? 
Bagehot  said  that  the  saving  quality  of  the  British  nation  w’as 
that  “it  always  pulled  up  in  time.”  Has  this  quality  disappeared 
from  our  councils?  Is  it  too  late  to  check  the  recklessness  and 
levity  W’ith  which  our  political  leaders  now’  govern  the  country? 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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Oni:  of  Johiiijou’s  Iriends  (cuiijoctared  by  J-)r.  Biikbeck  Hill  to 
l)e  a  Hr.  Bowles)  says  in  a  letter  given  in  Boswell  ^  that 
"Chyinistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire  he  attended  some  experiments  that 
were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury  on  the  new  kinds  of  air. 
Ill  the  course  of  the  experiments,  frequent  mention  being  made 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a  stern 
manner  inquired,  ‘  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr.  Priestley?’ 
He  was  very  properly  answered,  ‘  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  these  important  discoveries.’  On  this  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  well  content,  and  replied,  ‘  Well,  well,  I  believe  we  are ; 
and  let  every  man  have  the  honour  he  has  merited.’  ” 

Boswell  makes  this  the  occasion  of  a  splenetic  attack  on 
Priestley’s  “pernicious  doctrines,’’  adding,  he  says,  in  justice  to 
Johnson,  that  “the  Eev.  Dr.  Parr  has  no  grounds  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  Johnson  not  only  endured,  but  almost  solicited  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Priestley.’  ’’  Priestley’s  reputation  can  take 
care  of  itself.  To  quote  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  :  “His  versa¬ 
tility,  eagerness,  activity,  and  humanity ;  the  immense  range  of 
his  curiosity  in  all  things  physical,  moral,  or  social;  his  place 
in  science,  in  theology,  in  philosophy,  and  in  politics  ;  his  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Eevolution,  and  the  pathetic  story  of  his  unmerited 
sufferings,  may  make  him  the  hero  of  the  eighteenth  century.’’" 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  55,  Boswell  says  that  Johnson  “seemed  pleased 
to  talk  of  Natural  Philosophy.  [As  the  quotation  shows,  this 
term,  which  we  now  restrict  to  physics,  included  natural  history.] 
He  told  us  that  one  of  his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon  the 
glowworm.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  where  it  was  to  be  found.’’ 
Johnson’s  shrewdness  comes  out  in  the  following  record,  wherein 
Boswell  shows  himself  a  believer  in  the  old  superstition  that 
when  a  scorpion  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire  it  recognises  its 
fate  and  deliberately  commits  suicide  by  darting  its  sting  into  its 
head.  Bosw'ell  says  that  when  in  Italy  he  had  several  times 
proved  this  by  experiment.  “Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact. 
He  said,  ‘  Maupertius®  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  kill  itself. 

(1)  Vol.  iv.,  p.  237.  (The  references  throughout  to  Boswell’s  Lift  of 
Johnson  are  from  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill’s  edition.! 

(2)  The  Choice  of  Books,  p.  370. 

(3)  “A  philosopher,”  says  Boswell,  “whom  the  Oreat  Frederick  of  Prussia 
loved  and  honoured”  (B.  1678,  d.  1759.) 
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but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  the 
coolest  place ;  that  its  turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  only  a 
convulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself.  He  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  great  anatomist  Morgagni,^  after  dissecting  a 
scorpion  on  which  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  should  certify 
that  its  sting  had  penetrated  its  head.’ 

Johnson  seems  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  but  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill  is  unable,  after  examination  of  that  publication, 
to  throw  any  light  upon  Johnson’s  share  in  the  W’ork.  More 
germane  to  what  has  been  said  above  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  noted  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  Sanscrit.  In  a  discourse  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta, 
February  24th,  1785,  he  wwites  as  follows:  “One  of  the 
most  sagacious  men  in  this  age,  who  continues,  I  hope,  to 
improve  and  adorn  it,  Samuel  Johnson  [he  had  been  dead 
ten  weeks],  remarked  in  my  hearing  that  if  Newton  had 
flourished  in  ancient  Greece  he  would  have  been  worshipped 
as  a  divinity.’’ 

A  curt  reference  to  Buffon,  whom  Boswell  pats  on  the  back 
in  a  footnote  as  “  highly  instructive  and  entertaining,”  ^  and  the 
story  of  the  famous  kick  against  a  large  stone  bj"  which  Johnson 
thought  he  had  completely  refuted  Berkeley’s  theory  of  matter, 
complete  the  references  in  Boswell,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  them,  to  Johnson’s  comments  other  than  those  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  paper  on  the  science  of  his  day.^  But  the 
inclusion  of  the  men  already  named  only  emphasises  the  omission 
of  reference,  e.q.,  to  Cavendish,  who  weighed  the  earth  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  constitution  of  water  and  of  atmospheric  air;  to 
Halley,  famous  in  cometary  astronomy;  to  Herschel,  discoverer 
of  Uranus  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  nebulae ;  to  Brindley, 
constructor  of  the  great  canals;  to  Arkwright,  inventor  of  the 
spinning  mill ;  to  Black,  whose  discoveries  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  Watt’s  improvements  in  the  steam-engine ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  Hartley,  pioneer  in  anthropology,  to  whom  reference  will 
be  made  later. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather  of  the  famous  author  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  and  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  with  its  Loves  of  the  Plants,  burlesqued  in  the 
Loves  of  the  Triangles  in  the  Antijacohin,  is  named  only  in  John- 

(1)  Founder  of  pathological  anatomy,  professor  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
(B.  168'<1,  d.  1771.) 

(2)  Vol.  ii.,  p.  54. 

(3)  Vol.  V.,  p.  229 

(4)  The  limits  of  this  paper  exclude  Johnson’s  talks  about  Adam  Smith  and 
David  Hume. 
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son’s  diary  of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales  under  date  of  July  8th, 
1774.  The  Loves  of  the  Plants  was  not  published  till  1789,  five 
years  after  Johnson’s  death. 

James  Burnet,  afterwards  Lord  Monboddo,  was  born  in  1714 
in  the  “wretched  place,  wild  and  naked,  with  a  poor  old  house,” 
so  Boswell  describes  it,  whence  he  afterwards  took  his  title. 
First  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  Laurencekirk,  he  was  sent 
to  Aberdeen  University,  where  a  pedantic  professor  taught  him 
that  all  speculation  not  based  on  Aristotle  or  Plato  was  utter 
foolishness.  That  unfortunate,  cramping  lesson  he  never  un¬ 
learned.  Destined  for  the  Bar,  he  went  to  Groningen  to  study 
Koman  law,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  settled  in  Edinburgh 
as  an  advocate.  Twenty-five  years  passed  before  his  elevation 
to  the  Bench  under  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo — a  promotion 
largely  due  to  his  skilful  and  successful  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  Alexander  Douglas  to  the  estates  of  that  name,  famous  in 
legal  annals  as  the  “Douglas  Case.”  Six  years  afterwards,  in 
1773,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language,  a  work  which  was  not  completed  till  1792;  “the 
world  had  forgotten  the  previous  tomes  before  the  next  was 
issued.”  His  second  w’ork.  Ancient  Metaphysics,  appeared 
volume  by  volume  between  1779  and  1799.  They  w'ere  a  curious 
farrago,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  ideas  as  established,  to  the 
author’s  satisfaction,  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  with  the  invention 
of  language  and  with  the  primitive  state  of  man,  whose  original 
endowments  of  language,  reason,  and  religion,  Monboddo  argued, 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  Fall.  The  original  part  of  his  work 
was  his  anticipation  of  the  now’  established  theory  of  man’s  funda¬ 
mental  relationship  with  the  higher  apes.  How  he  reconciled 
this  with  his  theory  of  degeneracy  is  not  explained.  Originally, 
man,  so  he  asserts,  possessed  a  tail,  which  he  ultimately  lost  by 
the  constant  posture  of  sitting.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
a  physician  of  some  note  in  his  day,  Monboddo  writes  under  date 
June  16th,  1773  :  “As  to  the  humanity  of  the  Ourang-Outang, 
and  the  story  of  the  men  with  tails,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  necessarily  connected  with  my  system,  and  if  I  am  in 
error,  I  have  only  followed  Linnmus,  and  I  think  I  have  given  a 
better  reason  than  he  has  done  for  the  Ourang-Outang  belonging 
to  us ;  I  mean,  his  use  of  a  stick.  From  wTiich,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  he  is  much  above 
the  Simian  race,  to  which  I  think  you  very  rightly  disclaim  the 
relation  of  brother,  though  I  think  that  race  is  of  kin  to  us,  though 
not  so  nearly  related.  For  the  large  monkeys,  or  baboons,  appear 
to  me  to  stand  in  the  same  I’elation  to  us  that  the  ass  does  to  the 
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horse,  or  our  goldfinch  to  the  canary-bird.” '  He  then  quotes  a 
yarn  from  Eoeping,  a  Swedish  traveller,  of  an  animal  produced 
by  copulation  between  a  baboon  and  a  woman.  Directly  it  was 
born  it  took  to  climbing  on  chairs  and  tables,  at  last  reaching  the 
top  of  the  house,  whence  it  fell  and  broke  its  neck.  He  tells  of 
an  ourang-outang  which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Versailles— a 
specimen  preserved  in  spirits,  which,  when  alive,  had  shown  all 
the  intelligence  of  a  man,  and,  quite  like  a  rational  being,  had 
died  of  drink  !  Monboddo  may  have  found  warrant  in  the  saying 
of  his  contemporary  Beaumarchais  that  “what  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brute  is  drinking  without  being  thirsty  and  making  love 
all  the  year  round”;  although,  be  it  said  concerning  the  last- 
named  matter,  some  anthropologists  find  evidence  of  a  human 
pairing  season  in  primitive  times.  He  upholds  his  pet  theory 
that  men  possessed  tails  on  the  ground  that,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before,  a  Swedish  skipper  was  reported  to  have  seen 
a  tribe  of  human  creatures  with  caudal  appendages  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

Monboddo’ s  contemporaries  cared  little  for  his  dissertations  on 
ancient  philosophy  and  his  attempts  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  the  help  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  sting  of 
Monboddo’s  book  was  in  its  tail.  He  was  laughed  at  by  the  wits, 
mourned  over  by  the  pious,  and  sneered  at  by  his  brother  Judges. 
The  story  goes  that  one  of  these.  Lord  Karnes,  asked  Monboddo 
to  go  before  him  into  a  room,  saying,  “  Just  to  see  your  tail,  my 
Lord.” 

In  the  sketch  of  Monboddo  given  by  the  late  H.  G.  Graham 
in  his  brilliant  Scottish  Men  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
he  portrays  an  attractive  picture  of  the  old  Judge,  who,  as  Farmer 
Burnet,  proved  himself  “the  kindliest  and  absurdest  of  landlords, 
never  removing  a  tenant  or  raising  a  rent  when  rents  everywhere 
were  rising.”  ^  He  tells  how  the  best  and  brightest  of  Edinburgh 
society,  men  of  letters,  women  of  fashion,  gathered  at  Monhoddo’s 
fortnightly  suppers,  the  table  decorated  “after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients ;  the  claret  flagons  garlanded  with  roses,  which  also 
bestrewed  the  table  d  la  Horace,  and  the  diet  of  strange  fare  with 
Spartan  broth  and  mulsuni.”  ^  Among  them  was  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  singing  “Auld  Eobin  Gray”  as  she  knew  best  how  to 
sing  it,  and  she  alone  knew  who  wrote  it,  while  the  light  of  the 
company  was  Monboddo’s  beautiful  and  fragile  younger  daughter, 
whose  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  darkened  the  remaining 
years  of  her  father.  It  was  of  her  that  Burns  said,  when  asked 

(1)  Lord  Monhoddo  and  Some  of  hii^  Contemporaries,  by  Prof.  Knight. 
Pp.  84-85. 

(2)  Pp.  194.  (3)  Swci'ti’iU'fl  wino. 
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if  he  admiied  her  :  “1  admire  God  Almighty  more  than  ever. 
Miss  Burnet  is  the  most  heavenly  of  all  His  works  ” ;  and  of  her 
he  wrote  thus  in  his  Address  to  Edinburgh  : — 

“  Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walk  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 

Sweet  as  the  dewy,  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joyl 
Fair  Burnet  strikes  th’  adoring  eye; 

Heaven’s  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine; 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high. 

And  own  His  work  indeed  divine !  ” 

Devoted  to  old  friends,  and  fond  of  London,  Monboddo  started 
on  horseback — he  would  never  enter  a  stage-coach — in  1799  to 
make  his  annual  visit  there,  and  died  upon  the  journey. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  dated  November  3rd,  1782,  Horace 
Walpole  says  :  “Does  your  Ladyship  know  that  Lord  Monboddo 
has  twice  proposed  to  Mrs.  Garrick?  She  refused  him;  I  don’t 
know  whether  because  he  says  in  his  book  that  men  were  born 
with  tails  or  because  they  have  lost  them.”^  (Monboddo’s  wife 
had  died  on  the  birth  of  her  beautiful  daughter.) 

Concerning  him,  Scott  wrote  as  follows  in  a  note  on  Guy 
Mannering  :  “The  conversation  of  the  excellent  old  man,  his 
high,  gentleman-like,  chivalrous  spirit,  the  learning  and  wit  with 
which  he  defended  his  fanciful  paradoxes,  the  kind  and  liberal 
spirit  of  his  hospitality,  must  render  the  nodes  cmiceque  dear  to 
all  who,  like  the  author  (though  then  young),  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  at  his  board.”  ^ 

I  will  now  set  down  in  chronological  order  the  references  to 
Monboddo  in  Boswell’s  Lije  of  Johnson.  The  first  is  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30th,  1769,  when  Boswell  and  Johnson  dined  together  at 
the  “Mitre.” 

“I  attempted  to  argue  for  the  superior  happiness  of  the  savage 
life,  upon  the  usual  fanciful  topicks.  Johnson  :  'Sir,  there  can 
be  nothing  more  false.  The  savages  have  no  bodily  advantages 
beyond  those  of  civilised  men.  They  have  not  better  health,  and 
as  to  care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it,  but  below 
it,  like  bears.  No,  Sir,  you  are  not  to  talk  such  paradox ;  let 
me  have  no  more  on’t.  It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it 
instruct.  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  Judges,  talked  a 
great  deal  of  such  nonsense.  I  suffered  him,  but  I  will  not  suffer 
you.’  Boswell  :  ‘  But,  Sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such  non- 

(1)  Vol.  xii.,  p.  360,  Toynbee’s  edition. 

(2)  The  passage  to  which  this  is  a  footnote  runs  thus:  “I  am  of  counsel 
with  my  old  friend  Burnet.  I  love  the  cnena,  the  supper  of  the  Ancients,  the 
pleasant  meal  and  social  glass  that  wash  out  of  one’s  mind  the  cobw’cbs  that 
business  or  gloom  have  been  spinning  in  our  brains  all  day.” 
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sense?  ’  Johnson  :  ‘  True,  Sir,  but  Kousseau  knows  be  is  talkino 
nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for  staring  at  him.’  ”  ^ 

This  conversation  took  place  four  years  before  Monboddo  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  his  Origin,  and  that  he.  and  Johnson 
had  met  during  one  of  Monboddo’s  yearly  visits  to  London, 
probably  at  Mrs.  Montagu’s,  where  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  is 
evident  from  the  remark  made  by  Johnson  on  his  visit  to  Mon¬ 
boddo  in  1773,  “I  little  thought  when  I  had  the  honour  to  meet 
your  Lordship  in  London  that  I  should  see  you  at  Monboddo.”  ^ 
On  April  13th,  1773,  dining  with  Johnson  at  General  Oglethorpe’s, 
Boswell  records  :  “I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said  she  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  reconcile  his  political  principles  with  his 
moral ;  his  notions  of  inequality  and  subordination  with  wishing 
well  to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  who  might  live  so  agreeably, 
had  they  all  their  portions  of  land,  and  none  to  domineer  over 
another.  Johnson  :  ‘  Why,  Sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very 
well,  because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  inequality  and 
subordination.  Were  they  to  be  in  this  pretty  state  of  equality, 
they  would  soon  degenerate  into  brutes ; — they  would  become 
Monboddo’s  nation — their  tails  w^ould  grow.  Sir,  all  w'ould  be 
losers  were  all  to  work  for  all — they  would  have  no  intellectual 
improvement.’ 

In  the  following  May,  dining  at  Bennet  Langton’s,  “he  attacked 
Lord  Monboddo’s  strange  speculation  on  the  primitive  state  of 
human  nature,  observing,  ‘  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing 
useless,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true.  Knowledge  of  all  kinds 
is  good.  Conjecture  as  to  things  useful  is  good,  but  conjecture 
as  to  what  it  would  be  useful  to  know,  such  as  whether  men  went 
upon  all  fours,  is  very  idle.’ 

Turning  to  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
with  Johnson  in  1773,  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has 
reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Life, 
Boswell,  as  host  on  the  occasion  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh, 
says  that  one  of  the  company.  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton, 
“  who  had  a  very  sweet  temper,  changed  the  discourse  [which 
threatened  to  become  hot  on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian’s 
poetry],  grew  playful,  laughed  at  Lord  Monboddo’s  notion  of  men 
having  tails,  and  called  him  a  Judge  a  posteriori,  which  amused 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  thus  hostilities  were  prevented.®  We  talked  of 
the  Ourang-Outajig ,  and  of  Lord  Monboddo’s  thinking  that  he 
might  be  taught  to  speak.  Dr.  Johnson  treated  this  with  ridicule. 
Mr.  Crosbie  said  that  Lord  Monboddo  believed  the  existence  of 
everything  possible ;  in  short,  that  all  which  is  in  posse  might  be 

(1)  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  73-74.  (2)  Vol.  v.,  p.  82. 

(3)  Vol.  ii.,  p.  219.  (4)  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

(5)  Vol.  V  ,  p.  46. 
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found  in  esse.  Johnson  :  ‘  But,  Sir,  it  is  as  possible  that  the 
Ourang-Outang  does  not  speak,  as  that  he  speaks.  However,  I 
shall  not  contest  the  point.  I  should  have  thought  it  not  possible 
to  find  a  Monboddo,  yet  he  exists.’  ”  ^ 

Under  date  August  21st,  five  days  after  the  foregoing,  Boswell 
savs  :  “I  doubted  much  which  road  to  take,  whether  to  go  by 
the  coast,  or  by  Laurencekirk  and  Monboddo.  1  knew  Lord 
Monboddo  and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  love  each  other,  yet  I  was 
unwilling  not  to  visit  his  Lordship,  and  was  also  curious  to  see 
them  together.”  ^  So  he  sent  his  servant  with  the  following 
letter  ; — 

"Montrose,  Aug.  21. 

“My  Dear  Lord, 

“Thus  far  I  am  come  with  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson.  We  must  be  at 
Aberdeen  to-night.  I  know  you  do  not  admire  him  so  much  as  I  do;  but 
I  cannot  be  in  this  country  without  making  you  a  bow  at  your  old  place, 
as  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Monboddo. 
Besides,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  he  would  go  ten  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see 
Monboddo.  I  have  sent  forward  my  servant,  that  we  may  know  if  your 
Lordship  be  at  home. 

“I  am  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

“  Most  sincerely  yours, 

“James  Boswell.”  “ 

Monboddo,  who  disengaged  himself  on  purpose  to  meet  John¬ 
son,  was  graciousness  itself  in  his  reception,  telling  them  that 
they  “now  saw  him  as  Farmer  Burnet;  that  they  would  have  a 
farmer’s  dinner,  adding,  ‘  I  should  not  have  forgiven  Mr.  Boswell 
had  he  not  brought  you  here.  Dr.  Johnson.’  ”  The  conversation 
that  followed  need  not  here  be  quoted  in  full.  Nothing  was  said 
about  ourang-outangs  or  tailed  men ;  the  talk  was  of  Homer, 
general  history,  the  decrease  of  learning,  of  emigration,  and  so 
forth,  at  the  end  of  it  Monboddo  pressing  his  guests  to  stay  the 
'  night.  ‘‘When  I  said  we  must  be  at  Aberdeen,  Monboddo  replied, 
‘Well,  I  am  like  the  Eomans  :  I  shall  say  to  you,  “Happy  to 
come — happy  to  depart.”  ’  ”  *  Gory,  Monboddo’s  black  servant, 
was  sent  by  him  to  put  them  on  the  right  road  on  leaving.  On 

parting  from  them  “Dr.  Johnson  called  to  him  ;  ‘  Mr.  Gory,  give 

me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.  Are  you  baptised?  ’  Gory  told 
him  he  was,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  then 
gave  him  a  shilling.”  Whether  in  the  event  of  the  answer  having 
been  “in  the  negative”  the  tip  would  have  been  reduced  or  alto¬ 
gether  withheld,  Boswell  does  not  say. 

Under  date  of  August  26th,  Boswell  writes  as  follows  :  “I  called 
on  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  formerly  Lord  Monboddo’s  clerk, 

(1)  Vol.  V.,  p.  46.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  394.  (4)  Ibid.,  p.  82 
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was  three  times  in  France  with  him,  and  translated  Condamine’s 
Account  of  the  Savage  Girl^  to  which  his  Lordship  wrote  a 
preface,  containing  several  remarks  of  his  own.  Robertson  said 
he  did  not  believe  so  much  as  his  Lordship  did ;  thal  it  was 
plain  to  him  that  the  girl  confounded  what  she  imagined  with 
what  she  remembered ;  that  besides,  she  perceived  Condamine 
and  Lord  Monboddo  forming  theories  and  she  adapted  her  story 
to  them.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  ‘  It  is  a  pity  to  see  Lord  Monboddo 
publish  such  notions  as  he  has  done ;  a  man  of  sense  and  of  so 
much  elegant  learning.  There  would  be  little  iu  a  fool  doing 
it  :  we  should  only  laugh,  but  when  a  wise  man  does  it,  we  are 
sorry.  Other  people  have  strange  notions,  but  they  conceal  them. 
If  they  have  tails,  they  hide  them ;  but  Monboddo  is  as  jealous 
of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel.’  I  shall  here  [adds  Boswell J  put  down 
some  more  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  on  Lord  Monboddo,  which 
were  not  made  exactly  at  this  time,  but  come  in  well  from  con¬ 
nection.  He  said  he  did  not  approve  of  a  judge’s  calling  himself 
Farmer  Burnet  and  going  about  with  a  little  round  hat.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  his  lordship’s  saying  he  was  an  enthusiastical 
farmer  :  ‘  for  (said  he)  what  can  he  do  in  farming  by  his 
enthusiasm?’  Here,  however,  I  think  Dr.  Johnson  mistaken." 
Boswell’s  enlargement  on  this  can  here  be  omitted.- 

M.  de  la  Condamine  has  further  reference  as  reporting  on  a 
South  American  tribe  who  had  no  word  for  three.  “  ‘  'L'his,’  said 
Johnson,  ‘should  be  told  to  IMonboddo ;  it  would  help  him. 
There  is  as  much  charity  in  helping  a  man  downhill  as  in  helping 
him  uphill  :  Boswell  :  ‘I  don’t  think  there  is  as  much  charity.’ 
Johnson  :  ‘  Yes,  Sir,  if  his  tendency  be  downwards,  till  he  is 
at  the  bottom  he  flounders ;  get  him  once  there,  and  he  is 
quiet.’  ”  ® 

Writing  to  Boswell  on  August  27th,  1775,  he  says:  “That 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen  should  controvert  a  position 
contrary  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  pre¬ 
judice,  might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a  standing  fact  there 
ought  to  be  no  controversy.  If  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch 
an  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands  or 
Hebrides,  in  the  Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts.’’^ 

Monboddo,  logical  in  his  plea  for  “return  to  Antiquity,”  after 
his  morning  bath,  “anointed  himself  with  oil,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  his  lotion  being  composed  of  rose-water,  olive  oil,  saline, 
aromatic  spirit,  and  Venetian  soap”  ®  and  then  went  to  bed  again. 

(1)  Charles  M.  rle  la  Condamine  (1701-1774)  was  a  noted  traveller,  a  pioneer 
explorer  of  the  Amazons. 

(2)  Vol.  V.,  pp.  110-11.  (3)  /hid.,  pp.  242^3. 

(4)  Vol.  ii.,  p.  383.  (5)  Knight,  p.  12. 
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On  Boswell  mentioning  this,  Johnson  remarked,  “  I  suppose.  Sir, 
there  is  no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  awakes  at  four  and  cannot 
sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and  makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  a 
orateful  sensation.”^  The  morning  “  tub  ”  (like  the  early  cup  of 
tea,  an  import  from  the  East)  had  not  come  into  fashion  in  his 
day,  and,  if  it  had,  I  suspect  that  his  plunges  w’ould  have  been 
litful.  Kit  Smart  “  ‘did  not  love  clean  linen,  and,’  added  John¬ 
son,  ‘  I  have  no  passion  for  it.’  ”  ^  The  same  can  be  said  of  many 
a  saint  of  old. 

Writing  to  him  on  February  14th,  1777,  Boswell  says  that 
Monboddo  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  Johnson’s  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,^  and  in  the  following  September  he  has  this 
reference  to  the  book  :  “I  read  him  a  letter  w'hich  Lord  Monboddo 
had  written  to  me,  containing  some  critical  remarks  upon  the  style 
of  his  Journey.  His  lordship  praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon 
landing  at  Icolmkill,  but  his  own  style  being  exceedingly  dry  and 
hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  richness  of  Johnson’s  language  and 
of  his  frequent  use  of  metaphorical  expressions. 

“Johnson  :  ‘  Why,  Sir.  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if  in  my 
style,  superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the  thoughts,  could 
be  pointed  out,  but  this  I  do  not  believe  can  be  done,’  ”  and  so  on, 
no  resentment  being  shown  towards  a  critic  between  whom  and 
Johnson  there  were  no  cordial  relations. 

Upon  these  there  is  here  no  occasion  to  dwell,  the  “  quarrels  of 
authors  ”  is  a  monotonous  and  profitless  story.  Temperamentally 
the  two  men  w^ere  unlike,  and  their  differences  of  opinion  could 
not  be  reconciled  by  their  agreement  on  one  matter ;  namely,  as 
to  the  History  of  Tacitus  being  rather  notes  for  a  history  than  an 
historical  work.  Monboddo  was  all  for  return  to  the  ancients ; 
Johnson  was  all  for  adapting  their  philosophy  to  the  ideals  of  his 
time.  He  had  said  that  “the  magnetism  of  Lord  Monboddo’s 
conversation  easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,”  *  but  he  would  have 
been  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  had  condoned  Monboddo’s 
censorious  charge  in  the  Origin  of  Language  that  “Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  most  invidious  and  malignant  man  I  have  ever  known.’’  ® 
Johnson  probably  never  saw  Hume’s  letter  to  Adam  Smith  of 
February  24th,  1773,  in  which  he  thus  comments  on  Monboddo’s 
book  :  “  It  contains  all  the  absurdity  and  malignity  which  I  sus¬ 
pected  ;  but  is  writ  with  more  ingenuity  and  in  a  better  style  than 
I  looked  for.”  ** 

When  all  the  limitations  and  absurdities  of  the  shrewd,  learned 
Tncige  are  admitted  and  set  aside,  there  remains  the  fact  that  this 

(1)  Vol.  iii.,  p.  168.  (2)  V(.l.  i.,  p.  7.97. 

(3)  Vol.  iii.,  p.  102.  (4)  Vol.  v.,  p.  74,  etc. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  271.  (6)  Burton’s  Life  of  Hume,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  467. 
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remarkable  man  was  far  ahead  of  his  time;  that  some  of  his 
speculations  were  anticipations  of  discoveries  which  have  revolu¬ 
tionised  thought  and  opinion  in  all  directions ;  that  his  was  the 
creeping  of  the  dawn  when  old  things  were  passing  away  and  all 
things  were  to  become  new.  His  theory  of  the  development  of 
man  from  the  great  apes  was  unsound,  since  each  is  the  lateral 
descendant  of  a  common  ancestor,  but  it  was  no  mean  advance, 
with  a  mixture  of  daring  at  that  time,  especially  in  Scotland,  to 
broach  a  theory  which  implicitly  denied  the  special  creation  of 
man.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  when  comparative  embryology  is 
an  established  branch  of  biology,  he  would  have  learned  that, 
although  any  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  human  tail  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  human  embryo  supplies  proofs  that  man’s  remote 
ancestors  possessed  one.  The  remnants  of  this,  a  few  small  verte¬ 
brae  beneath  the  skin,  are  among  the  seventy  and  odd  vestigial 
structures  ;  “  a  large  museum  of  relics  which  he  carries  about  with 
him,  enigmatical  except  in  the  light  of  the  past.”^  Scarcely  less 
significant  were  Monboddo’s  speculations  on  the  origin  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  lies  to  his  credit  that  in  1766  he  could  express  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  “  there  is  a  progression  of  our  species  from  a  state  little 
better  than  mere  brutality  to  that  most  perfect  state  you  [this 
to  a  correspondent,  James  Harris]  describe  in  ancient  Greece.”- 
He  would  have  read  with  pleasure  the  confirming  words  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  that  “  nothing  moves  in  the  modern  world  w'hich  is 
not  Greek  in  origin.” 

If  Monboddo  was  ahead  of  his  time,  Johnson  remained  barely 
abreast  of  it ;  and  small  blame  to  him.  Boswell  says  :  “We  talked 
of  antiquarian  researches.  Johnson  :  ‘  All  that  is  really  known 
of  the  ancient  state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages.  We  can 
know  no  more  than  what  the  old  writers  have  told  us ;  yet  what 
large  books  have  we  upon  it,’  ”  ®  the  whole  of  w’hich,  excepting 
such  parts  as  are  taken  from  those  old  wrriters,  is  all  a  dream — such 
as  Whitaker’s  Manchester,  of  w'hich  book  Horace  Walpole  said 
that  it  ”  seemed  rather  an  account  of  Babel  than  Manchester,  I 
mean  in  point  of  antiquity.”  *  And  w’hat  applied  to  Britain  applied 
a  fortiori  to  the  world  at  large.  Holy  w'rit,  it  was  believed,  con¬ 
tained  all  that  could  suffice  man  to  know  about  his  origin  and 
history.  On  that  and  on  much  else,  the  canon  was  closed.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ussher,  who  ”  flourished  ”  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
computed — and  his  computation  remained  unchallenged  down  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — that  the  world  was 
Created  4004  b.c.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 

(1)  The  Bible  of  Nature,  by  J.  A.  Thomson,  p.  190. 

(2)  Knight,  p.  50. 

(3)  Vol.  iii.,  p.  333.  (4)  Vol.  ix.,  p.  189.  Toynbee’s  edition. 
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University,  went  one  better  in  his  computation  that  man  was 
created  by  the  Trinity  on  October  23rd,  4004  b.c.,  at  9  o’clock 
a.m.^  But  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  one  Fisher,  a  “  Marrow- 
man,”  who  in  his  Marrow  of  Dirtmti/ , proved  to  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  ‘‘  that  Adam,  after  he  had  slain  animals  for  clothing,  offered 
them  in  sacrifice  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  was  saved  because  he 
believed  in  Christ  at  exactly  three  o’clock  p.m.”  ^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  Johnson’s  time  was  David 
Hartley,  who  was  born  in  1705  and  died  in  1757.  As  said  at  the 
outset,  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Boswell’s  Life,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Eichard  Price,  Monboddo  writes  :  “  The  only  man  from  whom 
he  [Dr.  Priestley]  professes  to  have  learnt  his  Metaphysics  is  one 
Dr.  Hartley,  of  whom  I  never  heard  so  much  as  the  name  till  I 
was  last  in  London.”  ^  A  succinct  outline  of  Hartley’s  philo¬ 
sophical  work  is  given  in  Sir  Leslie  Stephen’s  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century*;  here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  his 
fame,  or  what  little  is  left  of  it,  rests  on  his  Observations  on  Man, 
published  in  1749.  Eeference  is  made  to  it  here  only  as  evidencing 
how  a  foremost  man  of  science  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was 
bound  by  tradition  and  what  was  believed  to  be  Eevelation.  His 
acceptance  of  the  current  chronology  satisfied  him  that  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Flood  convinced  him 
that  both  language  and  writing  were  due  to  direct  miraculous 
agency.  Talking  of  the  origin  of  language,  Johnson  said  that  ”  it 
must  have  come  by  inspiration.”  ®  Neither  he  nor  Hartley,  nor 
the  rest  of  them,  Monboddo  included,  could  detect  in  the  love-calls 
and  danger-cries  of  animals,  and  in  the  sounds  of  Nature,  the  raw 
material  of  articulate  speech,  the  location  of  whose  motor-centre 
in  the  human  brain  is  one  among  the  many  discoveries  of  modern 
physiology.  Neither  did  they  know  that  there  had  been  lying  in 
the  Sloane  Collection,  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  rudely  chipped,  spear-shaped  flint  which  had  been  unearthed  in 
association  with  an  elephant’s  tooth  from  the  soil  ‘‘opposite  to 
black  Mary’s,  near  Grayes  inn  lane.”  That  flint  weapon  epito¬ 
mised  the  story  of  Man  of  the  Ancient  Stone  Age,  when  he  and 
a  group  of  strange,  and  now  long  extinct,  animals  inhabited  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  in  a  dim  and  dateless  past. 

The  last  subject  of  man’s  curiosity  and  inquiry  is  man  himself. 

(1)  He  was  not  the  first  computer.  My  friend  Sir  George  H.  Radford  sends 
me  the  following  quotation  from  Elucidoritis  Theotogie,  impressum  Lande- 
sutenser,  1514,  p.  6:  “  Discipulus.  Qnam  diu  fuit  [Adam]  in  Paradiso? 
Muginter.  Septem  horas.  Dis.  Cur  non  diutius?  Mag.  Quia  mox  nt  mulier 
fiiit  creata  confestim  etiam  praevaricata  est.” 

(2)  Graham,  Social  Life  in  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii,,  p.  88. 

(3)  Knight,  p.  126.  (4)  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  63-68. 

(5)  Vol.  iv.,  p.  207. 
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In  his  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  published  in  1819, 
a  work  whose  author  was  refused  an  injunction  to  protect  his 
rights  by  Lord  Eldon  on  the  ground  that  it  contradicted  the 
Scriptures,  Sir  William  Lawrence  commented  on  Monboddo’s 
theory  “  that  man  and  the  ourang-outang  are  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  species,  being  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  each  other 
than  by  circumstances  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
physical  and  moral  agencies  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.” 
He  says;  “A  poor  compliment  to  our  species,  as  anyone  will 
think,  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  paying  a  morning  visit  to 
the  ourang-outang  at  Exeter  Change.”^  In  his  Memories  of 
My  Life  the  late  Sir  Francis  Gallon  says  that  “the  subject  of 
prehistoric  civilisation  was  novel  even  as  late  as  the  early  fifties 
[i.e.,  of  the  nineteenth  century]  .  .  .  the  horizon  of  the 

antiquarians  was  so  narrow  at  the  date  of  my  Cambridge  days 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  early  w^orld  w’as  literally  believed, 
by  many  of  the  best-informed  men,  to  be  contained  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  It  w^as  also  practically  supposed  that  nothing  more  of 
importance  could  be  learnt  of  the  origins  of  civilisation  during 
classical  times  than  was  to  be  found  definitely  stated  in  classical 
authors.”^ 

Tw'enty  years  passed  before  anthropologists  would  accept,  as 
artificially  shaped,  a  number  of  chipped  flints  which  had  been 
found  by  a  French  savant,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  1839,  in 
hitherto  undisturbed  river  deposits  which  were  being  wnrked  for 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme — destined  to  become 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  that  history  can  record. 
That  acceptance  dates  from  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species,  on  the  last  page  of  w'hich  he  ventured 
only  to  hint  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection  would  “throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history.’’  In  his  Descent  of 
Man,  published  in  1871,  he  explained  that  his  reticence  in  1859 
was  due  to  a  desire  “  not  to  add  to  the  prejudice  against  his 
views.”  It  is  true  that  Huxley,  in  his  Evidence  as  to  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,  published  in  1863,  had  pushed  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  to  its  logical  issue  in  including  man,  psychically 
as  well  as  physically,  in  its  processes  But,  as  showing  how 
high  feeling  ran,  Huxley  told  me  that  that  book  was  one  “that  a 
very  shrewd  friend  of  his  implored  him  not  to  publish,  as  it  would 
certainly  ruin  all  his  prospects.”  ®  The  friend  was  Sir  William 
Lawrence,  to  whom  reference  was  made  above. 

Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  has  there  been  acceptance  of  the  method 

(1)  P.  no,  edition  1828.  (2)  P.  66. 

(3)  See  Huxley,  TAft  and  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344. 
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applied  to  the  study  of  origins  generally  to  the  study  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  man.  No  longer  does  he  remain  outside  the  organic 
kingdom  ;  he  is  a  part  of  the  unbroken  whole  of  the  universal  order. 
It  may  be  asked,  What  has  this  recital  of  the  history  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  anthropocentric  attitude,  to  which  many 
still  cling,  to  do  wdth  Johnson  and  Monboddo?  Well,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  justification  of  Johnson’s  attitude  towards  a  theory 
which  was  opposed  to  the  then  current  traditions — a  theory,  in 
fact,  controverting  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity.  He 
could  only  say  of  this  what  he  said  of  the  happiness  of  the  savage 
life  :  “Sir,  let  me  have  no  more  on’t.”  But  that  attitude  should 
convey  the  lesson  to  keep  an  open  mind  towards  all  matters, 
especially  those  that  collide  with  our  prejudices  and  contradict 
our  “certainties.”  A  wise  Frenchman  said,  “Because  science  is 
sure  of  nothing,  it  is  always  advancing.” 

Published  fifty-five  years  ago  in  an  anonymous  volume  entitled 
Songs  and  Verses,  Social  and  Scientific,  known  afterwards 
to  have  been  from  the  witty  pen  of  Lord  Neaves,  there  may  for 
some  readers  be  novel  amusement  in  this  tail-piece  to  a  paper 
which  has  dealt  with  caudal  appendages. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  :\IONBOI)D(). 

’Tis  strange  how  men  and  things  revive, 

Though  laid  beneath  the  sod,  O! 

I  sometimes  think  I  see  alive 
Our  good  old  friend  Monboddo! 

His  views  when  forth  at  first  they  came, 

Appeared  a  little  odd,  0! 

But  now  we’ve  notions  much  the  same; 

We’re  back  to  old  Monboddo. 


The  rise  of  Man  he  loved  to  trace 
Up  to  the  very  pod,  O! 

And  in  Baboons  our  parent  race 
Was  found  by  old  Monboddo. 

Their  ABC  he  made  them  speak, 

And  learn  their  Qul,  quse,  quod,  0! 
Till  Hebrew,  Latin,  Welsh,  and  Greek 
They  knew  as  well  ’s  Monboddo. 


The  thought  that  men  had  once  had  tails 
Caused  many  a  grin  full  broad,  01 
And  why  in  us  that  feature  fails. 

Was  asked  of  old  Monboddo. 

He  showed  that  sitting  on  the  rump, 

While  at  our  work  we  plod,  O! 

Would  wear  th’  appendage  to  the  stump 
As  close  'as  in  Monboddo. 
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Alas!  the  good  lord  little  knew, 

As  this  strange  ground  he  trod ,  0  1 
That  others  would  his  path  pursue, 

And  never  name  Monboddo  I 
Such  folks  should  have  their  tails  restored, 
And  thereon  feel  the  rod,  0! 

For  having  thus  the  fame  ignored 
That’s  due  to  old  Monboddo. 


Though  Darwin  now  proclaims  the  law. 

Aod  spread  it  far  abroad,  0! 

The  man  that  first  the  secret  saw 
Was  honest  old  Monboddo. 

The  Architect  precedence  takes 
Of  him  that  bears  the  hod,  01 
So  up  and  at  them.  Land  of  Cakes, 

We’ll  vindicate  Monboddo. 

The  Scotchman  who  would  grudge  his  praise. 

Must  be  a  senseless  clod,  0! 

A  Monument  then  let  us  raise. 

To  honour  old  Monboddo. 

Let  some  great  artist  sketch  the  plan. 

While  Rogers!  gives  the  nod,  0! 

A  Monkey  changing  to  a  man ! 

In  memory  of  Monboddo. 

Edward  Clodd. 


(1)  The  Rev.  promoter  of  the  Wallace  Monument,  September,  1861. 
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Dk.  Crozier’s  article  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review  on 
“  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Spiritualism  ”  is  largely  concerned  with 
a  narrative  of  his  own  wavering  impressions  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  it  would  simply  be  amusing 
if  it  were  not  for  the  depressing  effect  his  final  conclusions  will 
have  on  many  mourners  who  have  lost  sons  or  husbands  in  the 
war.  Dr.  Crozier  tells  us  that  his  main  object  in  writing  “is 
seriously  to  warn  the  public  to  think  twice  and  twice  again 
before  they  embark  on  perilous  spiritualistic  seas  of  speculation.” 

I  know  of  recent  cases  in  which  deep  grief  has  been  soothed  by 
touch  with  the  unseen  world ;  I  realise  the  suddenly  accentuated 
value  of  the  opportunities  for  gaining  such  touch  that  spiritualism 
has  provided,  and  feel  not  a  little  indignant  that  a  man  of  emin¬ 
ence  in  other  fields  of  activity  should  have  exerted  himself  to 
crash  reasonable  hopes  among  bereaved  sufferers  on  the  strength 
of  vague  prejudice  and  misconception  in  connection  with  a 
subject  he  has  certainly  never  studied  with  any  care  or  intelligent 
purpose. 

Almost  every  statement  in  the  article  before  me  relating  to 
spiritualism  or  theosophy  is  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  ludicrously 
the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

The  writer  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  serious  literature  of  the  subject.  “Thirty 
years  ago”  his  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  spirit-rapping 
were  confirmed  “to  his  entire  satisfaction”  by  Prof.  Huxley’s 
statement  that  in  one  case  a  fraudulent  medium  had  been 
detected  by  him,  in  producing  raps  by  “flicking  her  big  toe 
against  the  second  under  the  table.”  In  the  extravagant  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  in  this  case  Prof.  Huxley’s  suspicion  was  well 
founded  it  would  have  proved  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  one 
person  pretending  to  be  a  medium  was  an  impostor.  Por  thirty 
years  already  at  that  time,  spirit-rapping  had  become  familiar 
to  millions  of  inquirers.  Judge  Edmonds,  a  man  eminent  in 
the  Senate  and  Supreme  Court  of  New'  York,  had  wTitten  a 
book  on  spiritualism  detailing  his  owm  conclusive  experiences 
and  estimating  the  believers  in  spiritualism  at  that  time  in  the 
United  States  at  six  to  eleven  millions  in  number.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  at  about  the  same  time  had  recorded  his  own 
conviction  in  favour  of  the  genuine  character  of  spiritualistic 
communications  (whether  by  raps  or  other  means)  in  his  book, 
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Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism.  Already  there  were  several 
periodical  publications  in  this  country  recording  the  progress  of 
the  new  development,  and,  how  any  sane  person  in  presence 
of  such  testimony  could  have  arrived  at  “entire  satisfaction” 
in  the  w^ay  Dr.  Crozier  says  he  reached  that  attitude  of  mind  is 
not  easily  intelligible. 

Spirit-rapping  (Mr.  Myers  endeavours  to  dignify  the  method 
of  communication  by  talking  of  “  percussive  sounds  ”)  began  to 
attract  attention  in  1848,  when  the  “sounds”  were  noticed  by 
the  Fox  sisters,  then  living  at  the  village  of  Hydesville,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Swarms  of  people  flocked  to  hear  them. 
Committees  were  formed  to  report  u^wn  them,  and  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  physical  causation  was  as  definitely  established 
as  the  more  interesting  fact  that  they  gave  intelligible  answers 
to  questions,  and  information  (unknown  to  any  present,  though 
eventually  verified)  concerning  past  events.  Books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  began  to  pour  through  the  Press.  For  multitudes  a  new 
and  exhilarating  conviction  began  to  extinguish  the  fear  of  death, 
even  though  obstinate  incredulity  on  the  part  of  people  wilfully 
remaining  ignorant  of  the  facts  impeded  and  to  this  day  impedes 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  the  great  discovery. 

I  knew  and  frequently  met  in  her  later  life  Mrs.  .Tencken, 
one  of  the  original  Fox  girls  (then  the  widow  of  an  English 
barrister).  She  was  so  remarkable  a  medium  for  the  rapping 
manifestation  that  often  when  she  entered  the  house  where  I 
wms  then  staying  raps  would  flutter  about  all  over  the  place  in 
broad  daylight. 

Dr.  Crozier’s  allusions  to  the  Hodgson  report  on  Madame 
Blavataky  are  comically  confused.  I  must  quote  one  sentence  : 
“He  found  that  what  Madame  Blavatsky  (who  in  the  meantime 
had  captured  Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mrs.  Besant)  was  attributing  to 
spirit  agency  was  really  due  to  a  number  of  cunningly  concealed 
cupboards  and  recesses  in  the  partition  wall  of  her  room.”  My 
capture,  or  in  other  w'ords  my  conviction  that  with  the  help  of 
Madame  Blavatsky  I  had  been  put  into  communication  with 
certain  masters  of  occult  science  (as  definitely  alive  on  this 
plane  as  myself),  had  been  accomplished  in  1880.  All  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it  were  described  in  my  book.  The  Occult 
World.  Mrs.  Besant  did  not  meet  Madame  Blavatsky  till  many 
years  later.  Madame  Blavatsky,  far  from  attributing  pheno¬ 
mena  that  occurred  in  her  presence  to  spirit  agency,  was 
always  furiously  angry  with  anyone  who  ventured  on  that 
explanation  of  them.  No  cunningly  concealed  cupboards  are 
even  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hodgson’s  report ;  but  there  was  one 
small  detachable  “cupboard”  (if  it  deserved  the  name) 
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cuminonly  called  “the  shrine”  because  it  contained  mementoes 
of  Madame  Blavatsky’s  stay  in  Tibet  with  certain  of  the  Masters, 
which  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  her  writing-room.  That  had  been 
associated  with  the  occurrence  of  some  curious  phenomena 
which  I  must  not  stop  to  describe,  and  had  been  burned,  for 
reasons  again  too  intricate  to  detail,  before  Dr.  Hodgson  reached 
India.  But  he  was  told  by  certain  servants  that  the  shrine  had 
been  used  for  trickery.  When  I  reproached  Mr.  Myers  after 
the  report  was  published  for  giving  weight  to  such  evidence,  he 
admitted,  to  use  his  own  word,  that  the  servants  in  question 
w'ere  “reptiles.” 

But  all  the  public  interest  attached  to  the  phenomena  pro¬ 
duced  by  jMadame  Blavatsky  had  been  roused  by  my  own  account 
of  them  in  The  Occult  World,  and  that  record  has  never  been 
seriously  challenged.  It  cannot  be  challenged  except  by 
accusing  me  of  deliberate  falsehood,  and  nobody  has  done  that 
yet. 

The  Hodgson  report  was  torn  to  pieces  by  criticism  on  its 
api>earance.  My  own  pamphlet  published  at  the  time — The 
Occult  World  Phenomena  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
— would  perhaps  disturb  Dr.  Crozier’s  belief  that  Dr.  Hodgson’s 
“proofs  to  the  Society  were  at  once  exhaustive,  convincing  and 
complete.” 

Mrs.  Piper,  Dr,  Crozier  admits,  convinced  many  people  that 
communication  with  the  next  condition  of  life  is  i)ossible.  He 
fails  to  realise  that  scores  of  other  mediums  as  genuine  as  she 
have  done  the  same  thing  for  a  far  greater  number. 

Now  I  reach  a  deeper  stratum  of  confusion  in  Dr.  Crozier’s 
mind.  He  says  :  “Not  only  the  ordinary  spiritualist  mediums, 
but  the  great  Initiates,  Mahatmas  and  Seers  of  Spiritualism 
.  .  .  only  see  in  the  other  world  what  their  religion  has  taught 
them  to  believe.”  The  confusion  is  surprising  in  an.  essay 
written  at  the  present  day.  There  are  no  Initiates  or  Mahatmas 
of  spiritualism.  Dr.  Crozier  has  not  gras^red  the  elementary 
idea  that  spiritualism  and  theosophy  are  two  independent  lines 
of  study  and  research.  Spiritualism  started  in  1849  and  show’ed 
that  it  was  possible  to  communicate  wdth  people  who  had  gone 
through  the  change  called  death.  Theosophy  (the  seed  sown 
a  few  years  before)  was  not  effectively  started  till  1883,  It 
claimed  to  convey  definite  knowledge  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  earlier  method  concerning  a  wide  range  of  super-physical 
law.  With  amusing  unconsciousness  of  the  way  the  truth  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  states,  Dr.  Crozier  tells  us  that 
spiritualism  (which  for  him  appears  to  be  a  term  embracing 
theosophy)  has  never  given  us  “any  information  of  the  slightest 
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value  to  human  souls  ...  no  new  law  of  nature  ...  no  law 
of  physics,  mechanics,  or  chemistry  ...  no  law  of  astronomy 
.  .  .  no  Darwinian  or  other  hypothesis  of  evolution.”  The  fact 
is  that  theosophical  literature  from  the  beginning  has  been 
mainly  concerned  wdth  explaining  the  law^s  really  governing 
evolution,  previously  unknowm.  The  teaching  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  abundant  and  minute  that  the  logical  coherence  of 
the  whole  system  unveiled,  its  solution  of  previously  insoluble 
problems,  its  harmony  with  deep  underlying  truths  which 
common  theology  had  rather  obscured  than  interpreted,  have 
raised  it  to  the  level  of  a  divine  revelation  for  all  who  are  its 
earnest  students.  In  astronomy,  theosophy  has  poured  a  flood 
of  new  light  on  the  actual  design  of  planetary  evolution  in  the 
solar  system,  the  stages  of  development  reached  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  various  planets,  the  earlier  preparatory  condition  of 
others,  the  relationship  of  the  solar  system  with  other  solar 
systems — in  short,  occult  astronomy  is  gradually  assuming  a 
relation  to  mere  physical  astronomy  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  relationship  of  living  and  dead  matter.  I  wish  that  the 
space  at  my  disposal  allowed  me  to  amplify  that  assertion. 

In  chemistry,  occult  teaching  gave  us  many  years  ago  a  view 
of  molecular  ptiysics  partly  verified  as  time  went  on  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  radium  and  the  electron,  and  threw  new  light  on  the 
constitution  of  the  ether.  Occult  teaching  along  these  lines  has 
not  yet  been  completely  overtaken  by  modern  science,  but  has 
been  verified  as  far  as  modern  science  has  yet  gone.  Happily  in 
this  case  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said  is  not  open  to  denial. 
The  book  entitled  Occult  Chemistry  was  published  years  before 
the  discovery  of  radium,  and  the  first  sketch  of  its  contents  was 
put  forward  in  a  magazine  article  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  in 
1895.  This  is  a  vast  subject  in  itself.  Occult  students  will  be 
intensely  amused  by  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  an  accusation  to 
the  effect  that  human  evolution,  chemistry,  and  physics  are 
subjects  on  which  they  are  silent. 

Modern  spiritualism  as  distinguished  from  theosophy  does  not 
concern  itself  with  new  developments  of  science  though  produc¬ 
tive  of  phenomena  which  science  would  do  well  to  examine.  It 
is  content  to  deal  with  the  all-important  idea  expressed  in  the 
title  of  Mr.  Myers’  great  book.  Human  Personality  and  its  Sur¬ 
vival  of  Bodily  Death.  The  conditions  of  the  after-life  are  fairly 
well  described  in  many  recent  volumes.  Those  of  a  rather 
undesirable  order  attending  the  passing  on  of  people  who  make 
a  bad  use  of  their  earthly  opportunities  are  very  well  set  forth  in 
a  book  called  A  Wanderer  in  Spirit  Lands,  dedicated  to  a  lady 
with  psychic  faculties  that  enabled  her  to  communicate  freely  with 
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her  departed  friend.  The  Letters  of  a  Living  Dead  Man  and  Not 
Silent  though  Dead  are  among  many  recording  happier  experi¬ 
ences.  My  own  In  the  Next  World  records  conversations  with 
twelve  persons  of  very  varied  types,  who  have  all  given  me 
accounts  of  their  experiences  from  the  death-bed  onwards.  But 
the  study  of  the  varied  conditions  of  the  immediately  “next  world  ” 
are  not  dependent  merely  on  conversations  with  those  who  have 
passed  on.  Clairvoyant  research  is  productive  of  knowledge 
concerning  their  condition  more  scientific  in  its  character  than 
that  reached  by  spiritualistic  methods. 

Before  discussing  the  dangers  of  those  methods  which  Dr. 
Crozier  paints  in  highly  exaggerated  colours,  I  must  notice  one 
comic  phrase  when  he  speaks  of  a  “cheap  trick”  played  on  Mr. 
Sinnett  and  Mrs.  Besant  in  their  Esoteric  Buddhism.  The  title 
quoted  is  that  of  a  book  by  myself  published  half  a  dozen  years 
or  so  before  Mrs.  Besant’s  connection  with  theosophy,  and  w'hat 
the  alleged  cheap  trick  has  to  do  with  her,  myself,  or  the  book 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  never  till 
now'  heard  of  Dr.  Crozier’s  “chapter  on  Theosophy,”  and  he  does 
not  tell  us  in  what  book  it  is  to  be  found.  But  concerning  the 
risks  attendant  on  spiritualistic  inquiry,  his  friends  who  have 
forbidden  their  wives  and  children  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
as  “a  thing  accursed  ”  might  as  well  issue  a  similar  ukase  against 
medicine  at  large  on  the  ground  that  some  drugs  are  poisonous. 
A  medium  of  the  ordinary  type  is  open  to  communication  from 
any  inhabitant  of  the  next  world  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity.  However  innocent,  therefore,  the  medium  on 
this  plane  may  be,  the  inquirer  is  liable  to  be  addressed  by  some 
mischievous  entity  on  the  “other  side”  who  falsely  pretends  to 
be  the  friend  sought.  This  possibility  is  a  serious  embarrassment, 
and  no  one  should  rush  to  seances  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
satisfactory  results  at  once.  Counsel  with  experienced  friends 
should  come  first,  and  no  communication  can  be  finally  reassuring 
till  repeated  conversations  have  convinced  the  inquirer  that  the 
right  person  on  the  other  side  is  in  touch  with  him  or  her.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  no  less  blasphemous  than  foolish  to  describe  as 
“accursed”  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  expansion  of  human 
faculty  that  in  its  ultimate  development  promises  to  abolish  most 
of  the  gloom  and  all  the  terror  surrounding  the  grave,  and  has 
already  paved  the  way  for  what  is  really  the  grandest  contribution 
yet  made  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  humanity — the  revelation  of 
the  laws  governing  that  progress,  which  constitutes  modern 
theosophy. 


A.  P.  Sinnett. 
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We  have  inherited  t'roin  our  forefathers  a  body  of  law  giving 
wonderfully  complete  protection  to  the  lieges  in  their  persons 
and  property.  These  laws  are  largely  the  product  of  times  when 
there  w^as  much  poverty  and,  its  necessary  and  natural  accom¬ 
paniment,  much  crime  and  dishonesty.  The  mass  of  our  older 
laws  is  consequently  of  a  prohibitory  and  protective  character, 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  action  of  the  subject  in  his  conduct 
and  dealings.  This  is  particularly  so  as  regards  land,  the 
security  of  which  from  early  times  has  been  regarded  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  with  an  importance  which  no  other  form  of 
property  has  been  privileged  to  share.  Privilege  usually  brings 
some  disadvantage,  and  our  Land  System,  sheltered  behind  this 
protecting  body  of  law  that  has  grown  up  round  it,  has  developed 
in  a  stiff  and  stilted  form  ill-adapted  to  enter  into  the  life  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  community. 

It  is  with  this  condition  of  matters  that  the  nation  has  been 
faced  in  its  endeavours  during  the  last  half-century  to  bring  our 
Land  System  into  harmony  with  the  social  and  commercial  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  that  the  growth  of  national 
prosperity  has  reduced  the  temptations  to  dishonesty,  but  our 
commercial  dealings  have  taught  us  to  trust  one  another  much 
more  than  our  fathers  did,  and  more  perhaps  than  we  realise 
ourselves  to-day.  Consequently  we  find  that  in  these  later  times 
our  legislative  efforts  as  regards  land  have  been  concentrated  to 
a  large  degree  in  breaking  down  the  hampering  protective  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  earlier  Land  Laws  and  customs,  though  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sacredness  of  our  Land  System  has  held  us  back  from 
venturing  on  any  but  solemn  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  scores  of  Statutes  of  the  past  half-century,  relaxing  in 
some  degree  not  merely  the  Land  Laws  themselves  but  also 
the  mass  of  customary  contract  which  has  established  itself 
l)ehind  these  laws,  have  made  quite  substantial  progress  in  the 
direction  of  freedom.  But  there  remains  still  much  old  law  and 
much  more  contract  practice  hampering  freedom  in  our  dealings 
in  land.  No  one  concerned  in  the  good  management  of  landed 
estate,  whether  from  the  owner’s  or  occupier’s  point  of  view, 
escapes  the  experience  of  limitation  through  this  in  his 
endeavours.  The  result  is  not  only  continuous  private  dis¬ 
advantage  and  great  national  economic  loss  but,  what  counts 
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more,  much  social  friction  and  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  the  landless  classes. 

It  is  this  last  consideration  more  even  than  the  purely  economic 
reason  that  forces  the  conclusion  that  post-war  conditions  must 
bring  fdr  greater  freedom  in  our  Land  System  than  we  have  ever 
known  before.  In  exactly  what  direction  this  freedom  will  be 
most  sought  it  is  difficult  to  foretell,  but  that  it  wdll  be  sought  in 
every  direction  is  undoubted  and  also  that  the  result,  if  satis¬ 
factorily  attained,  will  be  to  make  land  not  merely  of  greater 
value  to  the  nation,  but  also  to  the  individual  occupiers  who  will 
be  enabled  to  use  it  more  freely.  Already  w’e  see  an  inclination 
setting  in  among  landowners  to  relax  the  rights  they  hold  and 
encourage  uses  of  land  that  before  the  war  they  would  hardly 
even  have  contemplated.  These  better  views  have  risen  on  the 
great  waves  of  brotherly  trust  and  goodwill  that  have  sw^ept  over 
the  country  since  August  1014,  and  which  are  rising  higher  each 
day  the  war  continues.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  comradeship  among  all  classes 
of  our  people. 

A  clean  sweep  of  all  our  Land  Laws  is  obviously  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Till  the  millennium  we  shall  always  have 
some  dishonest  and  stupid  folk — people  who  will  not,  one  way  or 
another,  play  the  game.  From  these  there  must  be  protection 
still,  although  it  may  be  by  different  means  than  the  rigid  laws 
and  contracts  we  have  known  that  read  distrust  in  every  clause. 
It  will  not  be  possible,  moreover,  for  Parliament,  overw’helmed 
as  it  will  be  with  legislation  on  all  manner  of  subjects  when  peace 
comes,  to  attempt  to  tackle  the  Land  Laws  in  detail  so  as  to 
give  a  new  system,  and  with  it  the  freedom  required,  while 
retaining  the  restrictions  that  w'ill  be  necessary.  Some  other 
method  than  detailed  legislation  must  be  devised. 

If  we  cannot  re-write  our  Land  Laws,  perhaps  we  can 
re-read  them  authoritatively  from  a  new  and  better  point  of 
view.  In  the  past  we  have  both  written  and  read  them  too  much 
ob.sessed  with  the  idea  that  land  being  an  irreplaceable  com¬ 
modity,  no  interference  wdth  its  ownership  or  control  can  be 
permitted  except  in  most  urgent  circumstances  and  under  the 
most  careful  protective  conditions.  Thus  direct  Parliamentary 
authority  is  in  most  cases  required  to  take  a  square  yard  of  land 
from  an  unwilling  owner,  and  such  authority  is  given  only  if 
something  approaching  absolute  necessity  for  public  use  is  proved. 

When  the  present  system  of  compulsory  purchase  for  public 
purposes  was,  in  1845,  introduced  into  our  Land  Laws  in 
definite  form,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
it  should  be  blocked  by  such  serious  obstacles  as  we  now  find 
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in  its  way.  But  the  heavy  cost  and  the  long  delays  that  cannot 
be  escaped  in  obtaining  and  exercising  powers  of  compulsory 
purchase  have  rendered  the  system  of  little  practical  use  except 
in  cases  where  large  purposes  are  in  view  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  trouble  and  costs  involved.  These  costs  and  delays  have 
been  found  to  be  the  unavoidable  accessories  of  the  complex 
system  of  legal  and  technical  protective  provisions  and  practice 
under  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  like  wire  entanglements  round  the 
main  position  the  Statutes  were  intended  to  carry.  So  effective 
have  these  defences  been  that  a  most  substantial  monopoly  price 
has  been  laid  on  all  land  compulsorily  taken,  not  the  less  real 
because  a  large  part  of  that  jn'ice  goes  into  the  pockets  of  lawyers 
and  land  experts,  and  often  comparatively  little  reaches  the  owner 
himself.  Many  public  companies  and  corporations  requiring  to 
take  much  land  for  their  purposes  have,  in  the  course  of  their 
experience,  had  to  pay  costs  often  amounting  to  two  or  three 
times  the  actual  value  of  the  land  taken. 

Through  this  failure  of  our  present  system  of  compulsory 
purchase  a  heavy  blow  has  been  struck  at  almost  all  public 
improvement  enterprise,  wdiile  in  the  case  of  the  multitudes  of 
small  schemes,  capable  sometimes  of  the  best  results,  the  blow' 
has  been  deadly.  No  small  corporation  or  company  has  a  chance 
in  this  country  when  compulsion  is  required  to  effect  its  pur¬ 
poses,  and  thus  the  tendency  noticeable  all  over  for  public  enter¬ 
prise  to  concentrate  in  rich  corporations  and  companies  in 
w'hose  accounts  such  useless  expenditure  can  be  more  readily 
buried. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  or  mitigate  some  of 
the  evils  thus  brought  about,  but  with  little  good  so  far.  That 
they  still  exist,  and  even  tend  to  increase,  with  the  complexities 
that  the  law  inevitably  creates  and  the  growing  ingenuity  of 
those  administering  the  system,  is  evident  to  any  who  watch  the 
procedure  closely.  The  block  to  progress  thus  established  is 
most  serious,  but  what  is  as  bad  is  the  ill-feeling  so  often  created 
against  landowners,  on  w’hom  the  blame  falls — quite  unfairly  in 
many  cases.  It  is  the  system  that  is  out  of  date,  and  our  legislators 
who  must  take  the  blame,  if  any,  for  having  maintained  in  the 
face  of  national  progress  this  method  of  compulsory  purchase  now 
seventy  years  old  with  its  netw'ork  of  protection  and  precaution. 
Possibly,  too,  the  influence  of  some  of  the  legal  profession  has, 
in  a  spirit  of  excessive  caution,  helped  to  retain  it.  In  this  way 
a  practical  monopoly  in  land  has  been  secured,  even  as  against 
public  purpose.  Against  mere  private  advantage  the  protective 
barrier  is  practically  absolute. 

Can  we  not  now  regard  land  as  so  far  nationalised  by  the  life 
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and  treasure  that  is  being  spent  in  the  defence  of  our  country 
that  such  a  monopoly  system  shall  cease  to  hold,  and  land  and 
land  rights  bear  a  market  value  almost  as  readily  ascertainable 
as  that  of  our  national  stocks?  This  would  not  require  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  land  rights  in  actual  use  or  the  cancellation  of  con¬ 
tracts  establishing  them,  but  rather  some  method  of  estimating 
such  rights  in  fair  money  value,  easily  and  inexpensively,  so  that 
those  in  whose  hands  these  rights  would  be  of  greatest  benefit 
might  acquire  them  or  have  them  made  available  from  those 
whose  use  and  control  were  substantially  less  beneficial  or  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  effect,  it  would  involve  a  new  reading  of  our  Land 
Laws — that  there  shall  be  no  monopoly  in  any  land,  but  every 
right  therein  shall  have  its  purchaseable  price  capable  of  being 
fixed  on  a  fair  basis  having  regard  to  the  use  made  of  it — a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  that  has  already  been  recognised  to  some  extent  in 
our  Settled  Land  and  Scottish  Entail  Acts.  Such  a  principle  of 
legal  construction  would,  of  course,  strike  straight  at  all  land 
rights  held  up  or  inadequately  used  by  those  having  legal  title 
to  them  at  the  time,  and  would  introduce  an  elasticity  in  the  use 
and  control  of  land  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country. 

If  such  a  view  of  ownership  could  be  introduced  and  accepted 
by  all  sections  of  the  community,  with  common  consent,  it 
would  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  social  gain  we  look 
for  from  the  war — not  merely  for  the  economic  advantage 
obtained,  but  even  more  for  the  means  it  would  give  for  unifying 
the  landed  and  landless  classes  of  the  community  and  solving 
amicably  some  of  the  serious  problems  that  lie  before  us  to-day. 

The  question  remains,  how  can  this  be  carried  out?  Obviously 
it  can  only  be  by  establishing  some  over-riding  authority,  which 
in  effect  v^ould  read  into  every  Land  Tjaw  and  contract  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “no  monopoly,”  but  “fair  consideration.”  Such  an 
authority  could  best  be  materialised  in  a  Commission  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  broad-minded  men  with  wide  powers  to  carry  out  the 
duties  imposed  on  them.  This  body  would  require  to  be  of  a 
judicial  character,  and  yet  should  be  untrammelled  by  needless 
formalities,  free  from  all  pedantic  views,  and  bound  merely  by  the 
obligation  to  give  careful,  intelligent,  and  unbiassed  considera¬ 
tion  to  each  side  in  the  questions  it  would  be  called  on  to  settle. 
The  Commissioners,  of  course,  would  require  to  sever  themselves 
from  all  interests  or  prejudices  that  might  by  any  possibility 
conflict  with  the  very  responsible  duties  undertaken  by  them. 
Yet  they  should  be  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  national  life, 
observant  of  its  changes  and  progress — “live  men,”  as  an 
.\merican  would  say.  Probably  their  appointment  should  be  for 
a  limited  period,  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  falling  into  a  rut 
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of  rigidity  or  routine.  One  at  least  on  each  tribunal  should  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Land  Laws  of  the  country. 

These  are  requirements  by  no  means  impossible  to  supply. 
Three  Commissioners  appointed  for  each  country  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  sit  together,  and  as  many  snb-Commissioners 
would  be  appointed,  perhaps  for  different  districts,  as  the  work 
required.  Their  duty,  broadly  expressed,  would  be  to  consider 
all  claims  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  any  land  or  land 
rights,  or  for  the  relaxation  or  variation  of  such  rights,  whether 
for  public  or  private  purpose,  if  of  substantial  economic  or  social 
advantage  from  a  national  point  of  view,  and,  on  being  satisfied, 
to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  be  granted.  It 
would  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  purpose  in  every  case 
allowed  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  but  distinctly  and  substan¬ 
tially,  for  national  advantage  in  the  better  use  of  the  land.  This, 
however,  should  not  exclude  consideration  for  the  adequate  pre¬ 
servation  of  amenity  value,  particularly  with  regard  to  residential 
property,  and  even  of  reasonable  and  legitimate  sporting  rights. 
Nor  should  the  Commissioners  ignore,  in  fixing  price  or  con¬ 
sideration,  present  building  value  when  land  has  been  made 
available  for  the  purpose  on  fair  terms. 

The  Commissioners  would  deal  with  all  requirements  by  public 
authorities  of  land  for  public  uses,  wayleaves,  water  rights, 
recreation,  etc.  They  w^ould  deal  also  with  cases  where  private 
owners  are  hampered  in  the  development  or  full  use  of  and  benefit 
from  their  land  through  want  of  access,  water-supply,  or  other 
convenience  reasonably  obtainable  from  adjoining  land  or  from 
a  tenant  in  possession  ;  they  would  deal  with  restrictions  in  title 
hampering  limited  or  joint  owners,  the  case  of  trustees  holding 
land  without  adequate  powers  of  management  and  disposal,  the 
adjustment  or  release  of  easement  or  servitude  rights,  straighten¬ 
ing  of  boundaries,  and  such-like. 

Another  important  function  would  be  the  settlement  of  ques¬ 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to  give  due  freedom  and 
security  to  the  latter,  but  also  protection  against  a  tenant’s  mis¬ 
use  or  inadequate  use  of  land — an  important  matter  if  we  are  tn 
look  to  full  productivity  in-  the  future.  To  such  a  Commission  a 
landlord  or  tenant  should  be  able  easily  to  appeal,  if  dissatisfied, 
not  only  as  to  cropping  conditions,  but  in  such  important  matters 
as,  say,  the  proper  housing  of  workmen  and  other  permanent 
improvements  required. 

The  procedure  should  be  simple,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
decisions  final,  the  Commission  deciding  in  most  cases  on  written 
statement  and  inspection  without  formal  debate  in  the  less 
important  cases,  so  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  any  needless  legal 
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expense.  Legal  pleading  would  require  to  be  discouraged  to  the 
utmost,  so  as  to  avoid  temptation  for  professional  exploitation 
of  claims  before  the  Commission.  When  important  legal  ques¬ 
tions  arose  in  ascertaining  existing  rights,  reference  might  be 
made  to  a  Court  of  Law  by  Case,  setting  out  the  questions  and 
the  value  actually  at  stake. 

The  Commissioners’  powers  should  be  so  broad  that  they  could 
give  rights,  either  permanently  or  for  a  limited  period,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  capital  sum  or  an  annual  payment,  and  under  any 
conditions  thought  fit  and  fair,  and  they  should  be  able  to  revise 
their  decisions  if  change  of  circumstances  occurred. 

A  Commission  working  on  such  a  system  would  undoubtedly 
relieve  the  Law  Courts  of  a  mass  of  work,  particularly  because 
it  would  greatly  reduce  the  importance  of  merely  future  or 
contingent  rights  to  those  claiming  them.  At  present  the  holder 
of  the  right — let  us  say  of  a  water  supply — clings  to  it  not  so 
much  probably  for  its  present  use  (it  may  be  running  to  waste) 
as  for  its  potential  value  in  the  future  under  some  possible  change 
in  conditions.  But  if  he  knew  that  should  he  or  his  successor 
come  to  require  it  hereafter  he  could  readily  apply  for  its  return, 
wholly  or  in  part,  he  would  hesitate  much  less  to  part  with  it, 
and  would  be  less  ready  to  embark  on  expensive  litigation  to 
establish  or  protect  such  right  at  law. 

Everyone  who  has  had  much  experience  of  arbitrations  under 
compulsory  powers  given  under  our  present  system,  knows  that 
both  the  claim  and  award  are  almost  always  swelled  up  by  items 
of  value  based  on  possible  future  use  to  the  party  who  is  to  give 
up  the  rights  being  inquired  into.  Many  of  these  items  are 
contingent,  and  often  most  remote,  yet  they  are  valued  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  being  parted  with  for  ever.  Under 
such  an  elastic  system  as  is  proposed  these  contingent  claims 
should  seldom  arise,  seeing  that  if  the  contingency  ever  did  even¬ 
tuate  an  application  to  the  Commission  would  be  open  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  Take  the  very  common  case  of  sever¬ 
ance  value,  where  large  sums  are  awarded  to  cover  the  fact  that 
the  jx)ssibility  of  communication  between  the  severed  parts  is 
treated  as  finally  lost,  though  there  is  probably  no  physical 
reason  why  communication,  if  actually  required,  should  not  be 
restored  sufficiently  to  meet  any  reasonable  requirements.  Under 
the  present  system  our  professional  valuers  have  been  trained, 
quite  properly,  to  consider  every  possible  result  of  an  interference 
with  private  rights,  and  this  has  in  some  degree  led  to  the  extra¬ 
vagant  awards  which  are  too  common. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  would  cover  the  purposes  which 
the  Land  Clauses  Acts, are  supposed  to  carry  out  at  present  with 
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their  complex  machinery  suited  only  for  use  by  the  rich  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  Company.  These  purposes  would  thus  be  rendered 
democratic  and  be  greatly  broadened  in  their  scope  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle,  already  adopted  in  recent  Statutes  for 
particular  objects,  that  it  is  permissible  and  proper  to  give  com¬ 
pulsory  powers  over  land  for  improving  conditions  in  the  nation’s 
interests  without  in  each  case  having  to  apply  to  Parliament. 

The  finding  of  the  Commission  transferring  a  right  in  land 
might  afford  a  title  in  itself,  without  any  supplementary  con¬ 
veyance,  on  the  price  being  paid  into  court  or  other  considera¬ 
tion  satisfied.  To  prevent  groundless  claims  being  made  or 
objections  raised  the  Commissioners  might  have  power  to  order 
payment  of  costs  at  discretion,  and  this  might  apply  also  in  any 
case  where  an  applicant  got  the  powers  but  did  not  exercise 
them,  thus  protecting  against  a  not  infrequent  experience  under 
Parliamentary  procedure  where  powers  are  obtained,  and  much 
trouble  given  to  opponents,  and  in  the  end  are  not  made  use  of. 

The  existence  of  such  a  Commission  as  is  proposed  would 
undoubtedly  allow  great  progress  in  land  development,  and 
particularly  it  would  allow  many  useful  schemes  of  land  reclama¬ 
tion  to  be  carried  out,  and  combined  schemes  of  reclamation  and 
afforestation  which  should  be  frequent.  For  such  purposes  it 
w’ould  be  of  the  greatest  use.  At  the  present  time  progress  in 
land  reclamation  on  any  large  scale  is  at  a  standstill  through 
the  want  of  such  machinery.  While  such  improvement  work 
on  a  large  scale  would  generally  be  of  a  public  nature,  carried  out 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Development  Coiumis- 
sion,  in  many  cases  reclamation  could  quite  wmll  and  very  effec¬ 
tively  be  conducted  by  private  enterprise  if  powers  were  given 
to  control  the  land  rights  necessary.  The  Commission  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  would  give  such  powers  to  any  association, 
and  even  to  an  individual,  it  was  satisfied  would  use  them 
to  substantial  public  advantage. 

While  in  the  above  proposals  rural  conditions  are  specially  in 
view,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  principle  indicated  should 
not  apply  also  to  urban  conditions.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  buildings  which  as  a  rule  form  the  chief  part  of  urban 
property  are  usually  replaceable,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of 
both  demand  and  supply,  and  therefore  less  affected  by  monopoly 
than  land. 

The  powers  of  the  proposed  Commission  may  seem  very 
drastic,  and  some  may  think  the  risks  too  great  of  trusting  it  so  far, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  large  powers  always  produce 
a  corresponding  sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  comparatively 
seldom  do  public  authorities  exercise  their  powers  to  their  full 
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limit,  but  act  as  carefully  and  impartially  as  do  our  judges  in  the 
great  responsibilities  they  bear.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  would  more 
likely  be  that  for  some  time  at  least  the  Commissioners  would 
often  shrink  from  going  as  far  as  perhaps  they  felt  they  might 
well  do  in  carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

Objection  may  be  raised  by  some  that  in  carrying  out  such 
a  scheme  intricate  legal  questions  of  land  right  would  certainly 
arise,  and  in  theory  this  view  may  be  correct,  but  if  the  scheme' 
proved  successful  in  reducing  the  importance  of  land  rights 
dependent  only  on  future  eventualities,  it  would  be  found  that 
these  questions  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  number.  Eecalling, 
too,  the  proposal  that  the  Land  Commission  should  refer  any 
legal  questions  of  importance  to  a  Court  of  Law  for  decision, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  serious  anxiety.  At  any 
rate,  the  risk  of  any  occasional  individual  hardship  would  be  quite 
insufficient  to  outweigh  the  public  advantage  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  complete  elasticity  into  our  Land  System.  As  regards 
rights  being  exercised  at  the  time,  clear  title  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  security  of  development  outlay,  and  admittedly 
questions  affecting  the  title  would  require  to  be  settled. 

Many  of  us  think  that  there  are  enough  public  Commissions 
and  Courts  in  existence,  and  hesitate  to  propose  additional  public 
ex|)enditure  in  such  machinery,  but  it  would  be  found  that  such 
a  Commission  as  is  proposed  would  substantially  reduce  the  legal 
exi>enditure  of  the  nation — public  and  private — so  much  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  spare  at  once  for  its  work  one  of  the 
younger  judges  from  the  Law  Courts  of  each  country  of  the 
kingdom.  It  would  reduce  litigation,  but  what  would  be  almost 
as  important,  land  contracts  would  be  simplified  and  often 
disi^ensed  with.  It  would  also  free  Parliament  of  much  Coni- 
mittee  work,  with  its  attendant  expenditure,  though  important 
railway  and  other  undertakings  would  still  require  Parliamentary 
authority  for  their  larger  purposes  even  if  the  purchase  terms  of- 
land  required  were  left  to  the  Commission.  That  body  should  also 
be  entitled  to  give  powers  to  acquire  land  for  purposes  ancillary 
to  the  main  objects  of  the  undertaking,  such,  for  instance,  as 
enlargements  of  railway  stations  to  meet  increased  traffic.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  a  tribunal  could  be  appealed  to  would  induce 
more  ready  agreement  when  questions  arose,  but  the  main  social 
and  economic  advantage  to  the  nation  would  be  that  it  wrould 
conduce  to  the  highest  use  being  made  of  the  limited  quantity  of 
land  which  it  possesses  wdthin  these  islands  and  free  us  from 
much  public  and  private  controversy. 

The  marked  success  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission, 
presided  over  by  a  judge  of  large  experience,  in  exercising  the 
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extensive  powers  conferred  on  it  by  Parliament  in  adjusting 
questions  as  to  traffic  rates  and  facilities  may  give  ground  for  the 
expectation  that  a  Commission  with  wide  powers,  as  above  pro¬ 
posed,  and  as  free  from  hampering  restrictions  in  procedure  and 
decision,  would  be  equally  successful,  and  might  also  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  presided  over  by  a  broad-minded  lawyer.  The  iUuiway 
and  Canal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1873  apparently  on  the 
somewhat  kindred  ground  that  railways  and  canals,  though 
created  with  private  capital,  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  so 
necessary  to  the  public  as  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
nationalised  in  character  and  value.  Among  other  wide  powers, 
these  Commissioners  may,  in  substitution  for  any  other  relief, 
award  such  damages  as  they  find  have  been  sustained  in  complete 
satisfaction  of  any  other  claim.  The  Commissioners  can  also  over¬ 
ride  any  private  agreement  standing  in  the  way  of  reasonable 
facilities  in  the  public  interests,  and  they  may  rescind  or  vary 
any  order  made  by  them. 

What  is  and  should  be  aimed  at  in  all  sound  land  reform  is 
purely  the  development  of  its  fruitfulness  and  not  the  injury  of 
any  vested  interest.  The  clumsiness  of  much  of  our  land  legisla¬ 
tion  in  past  years  has  laid  it  open  to  the  criticism  that  while 
encouraging  improvement  in  one  direction  it  discourages  it  in 
another.  Reforms  have  often  been  too  narrowly  concentrated  on 
some  particular  purpose,  good  in  itself,  but  of  little  value  if 
developed  without  due  regard  to  the  varying  methods  of  utilising 
land  to  best  advantage.  The  result  has  been  that  schemes  based 
on  the  best  of  intentions  have  come  to  be  characterised  as  fads, 
and  have  quickly  passed  out  of  fashion  and  favour. 

The  nation  is  spending  large  sums  each  year  on  educational  and 
research  work  directly  encouraging  the  development  of  the  land  of 
the  country,  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  ask  a  return.  It  would  only  be 
those  who  refused  the  benefit  of  that  outlay  and  effort  who  might 
expect  to  suffer  disturbance,  though  not  substantial  pecuniary 
loss — and  could  they  fairly  complain?  But  even  they  might  often 
be  given  a  tenipus  pcenitentice  if  there  were  hope  of  amendment. 

Under  the  system  proposed,  when  fully  established,  the  surest 
title  to  land  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  owmership 
that  it  demands  as  a  duty  that  the  land  be  put  to  its  best  use, 
whatever  in  each  case  that  may  be.  It  would  be  a  system  of  land 
nationalisation  by  purchase  without  confiscation  of  any  realised 
private  right  of  user  and  without  imposing  any  unbearable 
financial  burden  on  the  nation. 

If,  as  might  be  likely,  the  main  basis  of  valuation  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners  was  the  return  obtained  from  the  land  at  the 
time  there  w'ould  be  a  constant  impetus  to  owners  and  occupiers 
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to  secure  the  tenure  and  value  of  their  land  by  attaining  to  its 
best  economic  use.  It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  as  a  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  that  land  clearly  not  put  to  its  full  and  proper  use  should 
be  capable  of  acquisition  by  those  willing  and  able  to  use  it  for 
its  best  purpose  at  a  price  based  on  the  value  of  the  actual  or 
intended  use  it  is  being  put  to.  Such  a  principle  once  established 
and  reasonably  applied  w'ould  do  much  to  stimulate  the  best  use 
of  land  and  its  highest  production. 

Many  landowners  would  welcome  any  system  that  would  lighten 
the  burden  of  their  responsibilities  in  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  land,  relieving  them  of  the  decision  of  the  difficult 
questions  which  constantly  arise  and  in  the  settlement  of  which 
friction  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  that 
land  tenure  was  not  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the  owner  would 
in  itself  satisfy  public  opinion,  and  assure  occupiers  in  the  free 
expenditure  of  their  capital  and  facilitate  borrowing  for  improve¬ 
ment  purposes. 

Perhaps  such  a  proposal  as  above  outlined  may  find  favour  at 
a  time  when  people  are  not  so  much  concerned  for  the  retention 
of  every  fraction  of  their  property  as  eager  to  increase  the  value  of 
human  life  to  its  utmost,  and  to  behold  “a  new  earth,  w’herein 
dwelleth  righteousness.”  W.  S.  Haldane. 

The  above  article  was  in  print  before  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Policy  Sub-Committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee.  My  article 
does  not,  therefore,  make  any  reference  to  the  proposal  to  set  up  tribunals 
to  deal  with  land  “not  being  fully  utilised  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
or  timber,”  nor  does  it  comment  on  the  somewhat  complicated  machinery 
suggested. — W.  S.  H. 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 


The  appointment  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  was  in 
itself  an  event  of  some  importance.  It  was  the  first  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to  include  representatives  from  all  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  Empire.  It  marked  a  practical  development 
in  that  spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  been  so  incalculably 
stimulated  by  the  war.  Never  has  a  Royal  Commission  con¬ 
ducted  its  labours  in  stormier  or  more  critical  and  momentous 
days.  A  new  point  and  significance  was  lent  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  inquiries  by  the  tremendous  ordeal  of  the  war,  with  its 
unique  revelation  of  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in 
the  British  world.  The  Commission,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  passed  in  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  came 
into  existence  in  April,  1915,  and  consisted  of  eleven  members, 
six  representing  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  each  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Unfortunately,  Australia  withdrew  her  representa¬ 
tive  in  May,  1915,  and  this  great  Dominion  has  therefore  no 
responsibility  for  the  Final  Report  recently  issued  and  signed  by 
ten  members.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  her  repre¬ 
sentative  could  have  added  his  name  to  the  Report  in  all  good 
conscience,  for  the  Commission’s  deliberations  throughout  were 
marked  by  a  singular  unanimity. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  wms  at  work  for  five  years,  though 
the  sittings  for  hearing  evidence  w^ere  suspended  from  the  autumn 
of  1914  until  August,  1916,  ow'ing  to  the  wmr.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  rough  interruption,  the  conclusions  carry  a  weight  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  comprehensive  knowledge  which  give  them 
the  greatest  possible  cogency.  In  the  course  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  these  Empire  surveyors  have  travelled  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  and  have  everywhere  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportunities  of 
local  information.  One  of  the  United  Kingdom  representatives 
made  in  addition  a  progress  through  the  self-governing  Dominions 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Sir  Rider  Haggard’s 
experience  of  the  Empire,  in  all  its  vast  dispersion  and  diversity, 
must  indeed  “attain  to  something  of  prophetic  strain.’’  This 
Final  Report,  taken  together  with  the  half-dozen  interim  Reports 
already  published  on  questions  of  such  specific  inquiry  as  fur 
farming  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  constitutes  an  Empire  Domes¬ 
day  Book  of  a  highly  valuable  and  exhaustive  character. 

It  was  indeed  time  that  the  British  Empire  should  emulate 
the  enterprising  and  enlightened  Conservation  policy  promoted 
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nine  or  ten  years  ago  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  It 
is  now  almost  so  long  ago  that  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  met  together  in  congress  to  discuss  their  common  interest 
in  the  protection  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  The  Declaration  of  Principles 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  those  three  Governments  was 
a  striking  if  not  a  startling  document,  though  no  reference  to  it 
seems  to  occur  in  the  reports  of  the  Dominions  Commission. 
“Natural  resources,”  says  the  Declaration,  “are  not  confined  by 
the  boundary  lines  that  separate  nations.”  By  natural  resources 
are  meant  all  materials  available  for  the  use  of  man,  such  as  soil 
and  waters  and  forests  and  minerals.  The  Declaration  proceeds 
in  words  which  some  people  in  these  days  will  do  well  to  consider  ; 

“\Ye  agree  that  these  resources  should  be  developed,  used, 
and  conserved  for  the  future  in  the  interests  of  mankind, 
whose  rights  and  duties  to  guard  and  control  the  natural 
sources  of  life  and  welfare  are  inherent,  perpetual,  and  in¬ 
defeasible.  We  agree  that  those  resources  which  are  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  should  be  regarded  as  public  utilities  .  .  .  and 
that  effective  measures  should  be  adopted  to  guard  against 
monopoly.” 

The  identity  of  object  between  the  North  American  Conserva¬ 
tion  Congress  and  the  Dominions  Eoyal  Commission  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  question  of  forest  resources.  The  Declaration 
insists  that  “the  American  forest  reserves  which  are  indispensable 
to  civilisation  and  public  welfare  must  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained  under  Government  control,  and  sufficiently  increased  to 
protect  the  sources  of  streams,  moderate  floods,  equalise  the  flow 
of  water,  temper  the  climate,  and  protect  the  soil.  They  should 
therefore  be  controlled  or  acquired  by  the  public,  and  all  lumber¬ 
ing  operations  should  be  carried  on  under  a  system  of  rigid 
regulation  on  the  ground  that  the  forests  are  public  utilities.” 
The  forest  resources  of  the  Empire  are  carefully  considered  in 
the  Eeport.  The  area  of  our  Empire  woodlands  is  almost  in¬ 
calculable.  Canada  has  250,000,000  acres  covered  with  payable 
timber  ;  Australia,  102,000,000  acres  of  very  diversified  timber,  all 
of  which,  however,  is  not  of  commercial  value;  New  Zealand, 
8,000.000  acres ;  Africa,  some  450,000  acres  of  forest ;  and  New¬ 
foundland,  10,000  square  miles. 

Yet  the  production  of  timber  within  the  Empire,  whose 
resources  are,  of  course,  not  wholly  represented  by  these  figures, 
is  quite  insufficient  for  the  Empire’s  requirement,  and  England 
depends  largely  on  Scandinavia  for  wood-pulp,  pit  props,  and  other 
supplies.  The  output  of  timber  from  the  250,000,000  acres  of 
Canadian  forest  is  only  -about  equal  to  that  of  Germany  from 
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lier  25,000,000  acres.  Thanks  to  the  North  American  Conserva¬ 
tion  movement,  Canada  has  now  a  national  forestry  ix)licy  but 
this  economic  supervision  needs  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
Empire.  The  Eeport  alludes  to  the  awful  waste  in  methods  of 
cutting  timber  and  through  forest  fires.  In  Australia  enormous 
waste  results  from  the  process  of  clearing  lands  for  settlement 
and  here,  too,  a  new  public  conscience  is  being  aroused  on  the 
subject.  In  New  Zealand  the  magnificent  Kauri  pine,  with  its 
150  ft.  of  height  and  12  ft.  of  girth,  gathered  by  1,000  years 
of  life  and  growth,  is  being  rapidly  destroyed — by  bush  fires  and 
other  causes.  A  great  deal  of  this  neglect  of  precious  resources, 
of  which  the  wmste  of  forests  is  an  illustration,  has  been  due  to 
a  vagUQ  idea  that  the  primary  wealth  of  the  Empire  was  a  bottom¬ 
less  sea  upon  which  no  drawings  can  make  any  impression.  One 
of  the  great  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners  will  he 
a  more  precise  estimate  of  Imperial  assets  and,  as  a  result,  a 
policy  of  economic  conservation  and  development. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  was  instructed  not  to  enter  u[x)n  any 
discussion  of  the  fiscal  systems  existing  within  the  Empire,  and 
the  question  of  political  reorganisation  was  not  included  within 
its  reference.  This  was  a  wise  restriction,  inasmuch  as  the 
attention  of  the  Empire  has  now  been  concentrated  upon  those 
methods  of  closer  union  and  consolidation  which  excite  no  con¬ 
troversy  on  questions  of  principle.  During  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  consider  the  idea  of  closer  union  in  too 
exclusive  connection  with  constitutional  forms  and  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments.  Some  development  in  these  directions  may  be  necessary, 
but  everyone  who  reads  the  Commissioners’  Eeport  must  realise 
how  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  Imperial  consolidation  by 
general  consent  and  w’ithout  raising  any  controversial  dust. 

The  most  efficacious  of  the  suggestions  for  closer  Imperial 
union  are  those  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  com¬ 
munications.  In  the  matter  of  mail  contracts,  for  example,  little 
thought  has  hitherto  been  given  to  general  Imperial  interests. 
We  have  stereotyped  the  sea  routes  of  Empire  traffic  with  quite 
unnecessary  rigidity.  W^hy,  for  example,  should  we  continue  to 
believe  that  the  only  practicable  mail  route  from  England  to  the 
great  Dominions  “dowm  under,”  to  Australia  and  New'  Zealand, 
should  be  via  France,  Italy,  and  the  Suez  Canal?  Such  a  route 
passes  over  foreign  soil  and  through  the  Mediterranean,  and,  as 
the  war  has  shown,  is  especially  subject  to  interruption.  The 
Suez  Canal  transit  limits  the  draught  of  vessels  that  can  be 
employed  on  this  track,  and  the  route  serves  least  of  all  possible 
directions  to  develop  intercourse  between  diverse  regions  of  the 
Empire. 
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The  various  mail  contracts  are  so  arranged  that  no  opportunity 
is  ever  given  of  reviewing  the  policy  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
with  regard  to  its  sea  communications.  In  1922,  how’ever,  the 
latest  of  the  existing  mail  contracts  expires,  and  it  should  then 
be  possible  to  initiate  a  far  greater  variety  of  mail  services.  The 
Commissioners  suggest  that  in  the  meantime  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  Governments  in  concert  might  proceed  with  the 
important  work  of  deepening  certain  harbours  and  waterways  on 
the  great  Imperial  trade  routes  so  as  to  make  them  available  for 
those  vessels  of  great  length  and  draught  which  are  the  most 
economical  in  use.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  arrange  for  other . 
routes  for  mail  conveyance  between  England  and  Australasia, 
routes  which  will  be  equally  fast  and  convenient,  but  will  serve 
incidentally  the  highly  important  object  of  improving  the  com¬ 
munications  between  England  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
between  the  Dominions  themselves.  These  alternative  routes  to 
that  by  Brindisi  and  Suez  would  be  viA  Western  Canada  and 
the  Pacific,  via  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  via  Halifax, 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Tahiti. 

The  use  of  flat  maps  instead  of  globes  results  in  very  inaccurate 
ideas  of  comparative  geographical  distance.  For  example,  most 
people  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  distance  between  England 
and  Colon  (the  Caribbean  terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal)  vU 
Jamaica  is  only  about  400  miles  less  than  via  Halifax  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  Bermuda.  This  mail  route  to  the  Antipodes  would  be 
a  little  longer  than  that  via  Suez,  but  it  would  do  good  and  unify¬ 
ing  Imperial  work  in  stimulating  trade  between  Australasia  and 
'Eastern  Canada  and  improving  the  service  betw’een  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  on  the  one  hand  and  Bermuda  and  Jamaica 
on  the  other.  These  last  two  systems  of  communication  are 
notoriously  inadequate,  Canada  '  and  Jamaica  badly  needing 
an  improved  steamship  service.  As  the  report  judiciously  points 
out,  many  travellers  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
the  Mother  Country  would  w^elcome  the  chance  of  coming  by  this 
route,  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing  of  Eastern  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  West  Indies.  What 
sufficient  reason  is  there  why  mail  contracts  should  not  be  granted 
for  services  viA  all  four  routes,  to  run,  it  might  be,  in  successive 
weeks  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a  method  of  promoting  Empire  solidarity  which 
provokes  no  retaliation  like  a  war  tariff  nor  excites  controversy 
or  suspicion  like  the  proposals  for  a  more  organic  constitutional 
union.  This  closer  rapprochement  among  the  States  of  the 
Empire,  if  not  the  direct  object,  would  certainly  be  an  incidental 
effect  of  all  the  Commissioners’  proposals.  The  opportunities  of 
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promoting  closer  union  outside  tarilTs  and  politics  are  inmimer- 
able.  One  of  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  drastic  of 
the  suggestions  is  for  a  uniform  Empire  coinage  based  on  the 
decimal,  and  uniform  weights  and  measures  based  on  the  metric, 
system. 

The  experience  of  the  war  has  shown  how  much  can  be  done 
by  conscious  effort  to  stimulate  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  to  control  the  course  and  direction  of  trade,  and  to 
safeguard  certain  products  which  are  essential  to  security  and 
defence.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  these  discon- 
.nected  and  emergency  efforts,  which  have  been  so  successful  for 
the  immediate  objects,  should  be  replaced  by  a  “well-considered 
scheme  ’’  adopted  by  the  various  Governments  in  concert  for  “the 
development  and  utilisation  of  their  natural  wealth.”  The 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  Germany  had  fastened  her  grip 
upon  certain  mineral  products  of  Australia  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  wdiich  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  munitions,  has  taught  us  a  lesson  which  we  may  hope  will 
not  be  in  vain.  No  one  wdll  dispute  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  “it  is  vital  that  the  Empire  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  placed  in  a  position  which  wmuld  enable  it  to  resist 
any  pressure  which  a  foreign  Power  or  group  of  Powers  could 
exercise  in  time  of  peace  or  during  war  in  virtue  of  a  control  of 
raw  materials  and  commodities  essential  for  the  safety  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  Empire.”  It  is  to  this  object,  we  are  told,  that  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  should  be  directed. 

The  Commissioners  then  undertake  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
“relation  betw-een  Empire  production  and  Empire  requirements 
throughout  the  w’hole  range  of  articles  needed  for  the  sustenance 
and  well-being  of  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  and 
for  the  production  of  munitions  of  w'ar.”  For  this  purpose  these 
necessary  articles  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  — 

(a)  Materials  of  which  the  world’s  requirements  are  mainly 
or  w’holly  produced  within  the  Empire.  Jute  is  the  most  familiar 
of  these,  but  Canada  produces  almost  the  whole  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  nickel  and  asbestos,  while  South  Africa  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  diamonds  and  ostrich  feathers. 

(b)  Materials  of  which  the  Empire’s  requirements  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equalled  by  Empire  production,  among  which  are  wheat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  As  regards  these  the  Commissioners 
suggest  that  the  Empire  should  make  arrangements  within  itself 
to  secure  that  the  surplus  of  such  Empire  supplies  should  be 
divei'ted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  control  and  use 
of  certain  minerals  such  as  ^inc,  tungsten,  and  monazite  should 
be  secured  to  the  Empire. 
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(c)  Materials  of  which  the  world’s  and  the  Empii-e’s  require¬ 
ments  are  mainly  produced  and  controlled  outside  the  British 
Empiie.  Instances  of  these  are  cotton,  petroleum,  nitrates,  and 
potash,  and  it  is  suggested  that  new  sources  within  the  Empire 
for  the  supply  of  such  articles  as  cotton  and  petroleum  should 
be  considered,  or  substitutes  devised  for  those  very  few  commodi¬ 
ties,  such  as  nitrates  and  potash,  in  which  the  Empire  is 
naturally  deficient. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Empire  is  treated  throughout  this 
siu'vey  as  a  unit.  Such  a  method,  however,  disguises  some  of  the 
most  real  and  pressing  of  Imperial  problems.  The  Empire  is 
already  fairly  self-supporting  in  all  important  staples  except  in 
a  very  few  articles,  such  as  raw  cotton,  in  which  the  world  supply 
tends  to  fall  short  of  the  demand.  The  real  problems  have  to 
do  not  so  much  wdth  the  economic  relations  between  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  and  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  as  with  the  relations 
between  the  various  States  of  the  Empire  inter  sc.  For  example, 
the  Commissioners  cheerfully  recommend  that  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  direct  Colonial  supplies  of  wheat,  meat,  butter,  cheese, 
and  the  rest  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were 
undoubtedly  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  their  reference.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  resources  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  should  not  have  been  a  subject  for  their  investigation  as 
well  as  the  resources  of  the  Dominions.  The  old  conception  of 
the  Empire  as  consisting  of  “England  and  her  Colonies”  dies 
hard,  and  it  is  even  yet  not  fully  realised  that  England  is  a 
province  of  the  Empire  just  as  Ontario  and  Natal  are  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  If  the  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
consider  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  w’ould  have 
impinged  upon  a  problem  which,  ex  vi  termini,  they  are  compelled 
wholly  to  ignore — the  big  question  of  England’s  dependence  on 
oversea  supplies,  whether  from  Empire  or  from  foreign  sources. 

That  is  an  Empire  as  well  as  an  English  problem,  because  for 
many  years  to  come  the  Empire  will  be  just  as  strong  as  its 
metroiX)litan  centre,  and  any  defensive  weakness  at  the  heart 
must  affect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  whole  body  politic. 
Among  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  war  is  this — that  England 
cannot  afford  any  longer  to  depend  for  her  elementary  food  sup¬ 
plies  on  importations  along  sea  routes  w’hich  in  time  of  wmr  are 
likely  to  be  far  more  precarious  in  future  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  There  are  many  other  problems  involved  in  the 
economic  relations  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  wKich 
the  Report  never  touches. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  be  vaguely  in  favour  of  the  ideal 
of  a  “self-dependent  Empire,”  though  they  do  not  precisely 
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formulate  any  such  dogma.  Every  sensible  person  is  in  favour 
of  developing  Empire  resources  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects  ] 

as  well  as  of  mankind  at  large.  We  can  only  justify-  in  the  ' 

last  resort  our  possession  of  these  vast  territories  by  “effective  i 

occupation  ”  and  beneficial  use.  It  is  absurd  that  l^ancashire  I 

looms  and  spindles  should  stand  idle,  as  they  did  a  few  years  I 

ago,  owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  American  supplies  of  a  raw  I 

material  which  the  British  Empire  could  produce  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  enthe  solar  system.  Moreover,  there  are 
certain  Empire  products  essential  for  defence  which  must  not 
be  allowed  either  to  fall  under  the  control  of  foreign  countries 
as  raw  materials  or  even  to  be  turned  into  manufactured  articles 
outside  the  Empire  for  British  consumption.^ 

But  the  Commissioners  themselves  supply  figures  which  show  I 
how  impossible  it  is  to  surround  the  British  Empire  with  an  i 
economic  zereba  and  convert  it  into  a  species  of  “  geschlossener 
Staat.”  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  carried  on 
too  long  on  a  cosmopolitan  basis  to  be  confined  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  Empire.  The  tables  m  the  Beport 
show  that  of  the  imports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  into  the 
British  Isles  '28'6  per  cent,  came  from  the  Empire  and  71’ 1  from 
foreign  countries.  The  corresponding  figures  for  exports  (in¬ 
cluding  re-exports)  are  33’2  and  66'8  per  cent.  Taking  the  entire 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  appears  that  twice  as  much  is 
done  with  foreign  countries  as  wdth  the  British  Empire. 

If  we  take  the  trade  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  alone, 
we  find  that  in  1913,  the  latest  normal  year,  38  per  cent,  of  their 
imports  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  of  the  exports 
59  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Commissioners 
also  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  Dominions  purchase  almost 
as  large  a  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  from  foreign  countries 
as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  their  sales  of  raw  materials 
to  foreign  countries  (including  re-exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom)  are  larger  than  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  moral 
drawn  is  the  importance  of  improved  means  of  communication, 
an  “Imperial  policy  in  the  broadest  sense.” 

The  question  of  preferential  tariffs  will  come  up  again  in  con¬ 
nection  with  post-bellum  reconstruction.  World-conditions, 
however,  will  have  greatly  changed.  We  shall  have  endured 

(1)  There  is  no  scarcity  of  such  raw  materials  as  zinc  ores  and  concentrates 
within  the  British  Empire.  But  the  reduction  processes  have  been  carried 
on  too  much  abroad.  For  example,  almost  all  the  Australian  zinc  concentrates 
were  sent  before  the  war  to  Belgium  or  Germany  for  treatment,  and  the  Spelter 
Convention  which  controlled  the  output  of  spelter  was  mainly  under  German 
influences. 
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the  long  agony  of  the  war  in  company  with  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Allies  as  well  as  with  our  own  fellow-subjects  from  over 
the  seas.  France,  Italy,  Eussia  can  never  for  many  years  be  quite 
such  foreign  nations  to  us  as  they  were  before  the  war,  and  a 
wider  fellowship  than  even  that  of  the  British  Empire  may  soon 
be  established  among  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 
These  conditions  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  whole  venue  of  the 
policy  of  inter-imperial  preference.  Happily,  as  the  Report 
abundantly  proves,  there  is  a  vast  work  of  Imperial  development 
and  consolidation  which  can  be  carried  out  without  arousing 
any  antagonisms  on  the  ground  of  a  purely  selfish  and  exclusive 
ix)licy. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  shrink  from  advocating  State  control 
or  State  enterprise  when  private  action  seems  insufficient.  Thus 
they  recommend  the  Government  control  of  freights  in  the 
interests  of  Imperial  trade  ^  and  the  nationalisation  of  the  cable 
services.  They  even  foreshadow  the  possibility  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  to  construct  and  own  ocean-going  vessels  capable 
of  maintaining  certain  minimum  speeds  on  the  great  Imperial 
routes.  It  is  possible  that  State  action  may  have  to  go  much 
further,  and  the  various  Governments  take  a  dii'ect  part  in  the 
development  of  Imperial  resources  in  the  interests  of  the  demo¬ 
cracies  of  the  Empire.  The  proposals  made  by  Air.  Wilson  Fox 
in  this  direction  have  excited  much  interest,  and  the  national 
debts  accumulated  during  the  war  may  compel  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  to  go  into  business  for  the  benefit  of  their  national 
Exchequers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Commission 
should  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  importance  and  the  vast 
range  of  their  task  as  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
l)ermanent  Imperial  Development  Board,  representing  the  whole 
'  Empire,  to  continue  the  work  ofi  the  Commission  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  functions 
assigned  to  this  great  Department  form  so  convenient  a  summary 
of  the  Imperial  task  in  the  years  to  come  that  they  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  They  are  : 

(a)  To  continue  and  keep  up  to  date  the  economic  survey  of 
Empire  resources  undertaken  by  the  Commission ; 

(b)  To  watch  and  report  upon  the  changing  requirements  of 
the  Empire  with  regard  to  food,  raw  materials,  etc.  ;  to  mature 
plans  for  the  development  of  production  ; 

(1)  They  remark  that  “the  rates  of  freight  which  may  be  charged  on  goods 
to  and  from  the  Dominions  are,  in  many  cases,  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
question  of  the  develonmeiit  of  inter-imperial  trade  than  tariffs  and  tariff 
privileges  on  the  present  scale.” 
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(c)  To  investigate  in  collaboration  with  other  institutions  and 
agencies  : 

(1)  The  possibility  of  producing  within  the  Empire  such 
primary  commodities  as  are  now  mainly  produced  outside  its 
limits ; 

(2)  The  best  means  of  promoting  efficiency  and  preventing 
waste  in  production ; 

(3)  The  possibility  of  devising  substitutes  for  articles  not 
produced  within  the  Empire ; 

id)  To  consider  means  for  the  direction  of  Empire  capital 
towards  the  development  of  Empire  resources ; 

(e)  To  study  migration  within  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  a 
better  distribution  of  population  ; 

if)  To  consider  harbour  improvement  schemes ; 

ig)  To  study,  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  development,  com¬ 
munications  by  steamship,  cable,  or  railway  ; 

ih)  To  study  and  report  upon  legislation  affecting  the 
mechanism  of  trade  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  similar  legislation 
throughout  the  world ; 

0)  To  prepare  and  publish  Imperial  statistics. 

To  these  duties  may  be  added  the  suggestion  of  legislation 
for  the  various  Governments  on  the  immense  range  of  subjects 
which  fell  under  the  purview  of  the  Commission.  The  few 
months’  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Conference  every  four 
years  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper  discussion  of  the  many 
Imperial. schemes  which  are  ripe  for  realisation.  How  long  did 
it  take  for  the  recommendations  in  favour  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
scheme  to  have  effect?  And  the  all-red  cable  communication 
between  the  home  country  and  Australasia  vid  Canada  has  still 
to  be  established.  The  proposed  Board  would  also  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Dominions,  and  thus  obviate  those  interminable  negotiations 
which  precede  and  delay  any  joint  action.  The  Board  w'ould  be 
purely  advisory  to  begin  with,  though  administrative  duties  might 
in  time  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Conference  or  the 
joint  Governments.  It  would  be  non-political  in  character,  and 
therefore  give  no  ground  for  the  fears  apt  to  be  excited  by  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  Federal  Council  or  Executive  that  encroachments 
might  be  made  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  British  or  oversea 
Governments. 

The  new  Board  may  not  be  in  the  line  of  closer  constitutional 
union,  but  it  would  tend  to  encourage  that  co-operation  in  counsel 
and  enterprise  which  are  the  essence  of  real  unity,  quite  as 
effectually  as  political  forms  or  tariff  regulations. 

J  S.\xoN  Mills. 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

I. —  The  Past,  The  Present,  and  The  Future. 

SOME  thoughts  IN  WAR  TIME. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  comparatively  modern  history  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  aims  capable  of  stimulating  the  thinking  section 
of  Europe’s  population  have  been  essentially  altruistic.  Noble 
impulses  have,  from  time  to  time,  tired  the  minds  of  all  classes, 
the  faith  in  an  unpopular  creed  has  made  glad  martyrs.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  able  to  stir  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  To  be  sure, 
that  chivalry  accomplished  little,  met  with  many  defeats  about 
which  history  is  indiscreetly  reserved,  committed  many  abomin¬ 
able  actions,  and  brought  back  to  the  West  diseases  unknown 
before ;  but  there  was  an  enkindling  idea  behind  the  movement 
of  the  Crusades.  The  Keformation  was  hardly  less  remarkable 
than  the  struggle  for  Palestine ;  regarded  as  a  medium  for  human 
regeneration  it  was  more  significant.  Abuses  practised  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  and  Vicar  of  Christ  could  be  endured  no 
longer,  a  certain  definite  instinct  told  people  that  the  Pope  and 
those  who  spoke  in  his  name  should  not  fall  to  the  level  of  the 
times,  but  should  transcend  it.  In  each  case  we  find  the  people 
who  follow'ed  the  Crusade  or  embraced  Keformed  doctrines  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  To  rescue  the  Sacred  Places 
from  the  Moslem,  to  remove  Christianity  from  Papal  corruption, 
these  were  the  ideals  that  could  light  unquenchable  fires  in  the 
hearts  of  simple  men  and  rob  death  of  its  sting.  By  the  side  of 
such  movements  affecting  the  people  of  many  countries  and 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  French  Revolution 
is  almost  dwarfed,  and  this  outbreak,  too,  still  looming  large  in 
the  minds  of  men — there  are  so  many  still  living  who  must  have 
talked  in  their  youth  wdth  those  who  took  part  in  it — was  founded 
upon  great  ideals.  Since  those  days  we  claim  to  have  made 
a  larger  progress  in  a  single  century  than  that  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tionaries  had  gathered  through  all  the  years  separating  them  from 
the  times  of  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion  or  Martin  Luther.  Yet  the 
passionate  energy  of  destruction  that  sweeps  across  the  world 
to-day  is  an  expression  of  the  great  unrest  that  affects  nations  or 
continents  from  time  to  time,  uniting  us  in  some  subtle  fashion 
with  Crusade,  Reformation,  Revolution,  and  many  another  move¬ 
ment  of  less  significance.  It  would  appear  that  these  vehement 
outbreaks  are  not  in  their  nature  fortuitous ;  they  recur  at  certain 
intervals  as  though  part  of  the  scheme  that  brings  Vesuvius, 
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.(Etna,  or  Krakatoa  into  violent  and  destructive  eruption  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  some  who  even  hold  that  world  calami¬ 
ties  come  in  regularly  recurrent  cycles,  others  believe  mankind 
breaks  out  of  bounds  at  intervals  that  follow  a  certain  mathe¬ 
matical  progression ;  there  are  even  those  who  find  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  life  of  women  and  hold  that  the  ebullitions 
of  feminism  in  the  years  before  the  war  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  recorded  outbreaks  by  women  in  past  centuries.  The  whole 
underlying  suggestion  is  of  predestination,  of  Kings  and  peoples 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  Immanent  Will,  as  Thomas  Hardy 
has  tangled  them  in  “The  Dynasts,”  suggesting  that  the  first 
Napoleon  was  but  the  moving  finger  that  writes  at  the  bidding 
of  the  unseen  unknown.  Whether  w'e  are  or  are  not  the  heirs 
of  disaster  upon  whom  trouble  is  bound  to  fall,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  the  large  forces  inherited  by  science  from  the  nineteenth 
century  are  available  for  other  ends  than  those  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  The  nations  have  been  given  certain  powers, 
presumably  denied  to  them  in  all  world  history  dowm  to  a  few 
years  ago.  They  are  using  these  powers  as  a  child  uses  a  newly- 
acquired  knife,  cutting  whatever  will  yield  to  the  blade,  without 
any  reference  to  the  knife’s  proper  function,  until  sooner  or  later 
its  own  fingers  suffer. 

It  seems  that  we  have  advanced  far  upon  one  of  the  recurring 
periods  of  world  unrest  in  circumstances  that  make  it  possible 
for  civilisation  to  be  penalised  to  an  extent  beyond  precedent. 
The  passionate  upspringing  towmrds  the  religious  life  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  Crusaders  and  Reformers,  the  sacrifice  for  Liberty 
that  redeemed  so  many  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
find  no  counterpart  to-day.  The  Allies  are  fighting  much  as  doctors 
fight  a  cholera  epidemic  or  the  plague ;  they  know  if  they  do  not 
destroy  they  will  be  destroyed  by  it.  Germans  and  Austrians 
labour  because  they  have  been  told  they  are  engaged  in  a  defen¬ 
sive  campaign  against  a  world  grown  greedy,  jealous,  and  un¬ 
scrupulous — that  it  is  “theirs  but  to  do  or  die.”  The  only  people 
who  may  possibly  be  fighting  with  a  sense  of  religious  conviction 
are  the  Turks,  and  they  have  at  most  no  more  than  a  very 
moderate  satisfaction,  for  if  they  are  fighting  “the  Infidels,’* there 
are  those  among  them  who  have  been  their  good  friends  for  many 
years,  who  stood  between  them  and  destruction  in  seasons  past. 
They  are  fighting,  too,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  another  Infidel 
who  supplies  them  with  weapons  and  ammunition  and  hard  cash, 
for  all  of  which  he  will,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  present  a  bill. 

Valour  is  everywhere.  Friend  and  foe  have  shown  it  to  an 
amazing  extent  amid  alarms  never  sounded  before  since  first  war 
began  in  the  world,  but  of  enthusiasm  there  is  hardly  a  glimpse. 
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The  old  spirit  of  the  fighting  man  cannot  thrive  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  death  arrives  at  breakneck  speed  through  clear  sky 
from  some  monstrous  gun  fifteen  miles  away,  or  from  aircraft 
two  miles  or  more  above  the  ground.  Such  joy  of  combat  as  is 
inherent  in  man,  survival  of  days  that  leave  no  room  for  pride, 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  cavalry  charge  or  in  less  degree  by  the 
bayonet  assault,  but  the  nature  of  the  trench  fighting  tends  to 
forbid  the  one  and  the  machine-gun  galls  the  other,  and  there  is 
in  all  probability  hardly  a  combatant  on  either  side  who  for  all 
his  granite  quality  of  endurance  does  not  desire  peace. 

Where,  then,  is  the  enthusiasm,  the  atmosphere  in  which  war 
was  w'ont  to  live  and  thrive?  It  has  gone,  I  think,  to  two 
classes — the  first,  those  who  make  vast  stores  of  munitions  for 
the  destruction  of  life ;  the  second,  those  who  labour  ceaselessly 
to  mend  some  of  the  evils  that  war  enforces.  More  than  half 
the  non-combatant  world  looks  after  the  making  of  wounds,  the 
residue  of  the  industrious  seeks  to  heal  them.  The  passion  of 
the  fighter  that  once  filled  the  earth  has  yielded  to  the  passions 
of  the  profit-maker  and  the  patriot,  sad  though  it  be  to  name  the 
two  classes  side  by  side. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  how  the  passion  for  munitions  has 
bitten  into  the  national  life  and  even  threatens  to  corrode  it. 
Of  what  obtains  in  enemy  countries  we  can  have  no  sure  know¬ 
ledge,  but  among  the  others  we  know  that  Japan  is  working  on 
a  vast  scale  and  has  gone  far  to  arm  her  old-time  enemy,  Kussia. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  we 
have  facts  and  we  have  figures.  They  reveal  the  amazing  truth 
that  the  world  has  turned  all  the  patiently  and  painfully  acquired 
resources  of  its  civilisation  to  blast  a  large  part  of  that  civilisa¬ 
tion  off  the  earth.  Nature’s  wealth,  in  the  form  of  raw  material, 
the  finest  and  costliest  machinery,  the  most  skilled  direction 
that  is  at  a  nation’s  disposal — these  are  but  means  to  the  one 
end.  All  England  is  at  work,  every  district  is  mapped  out,  the 
hammer  meets  the  anvil  and  women  work  at  the  lathe  in  count¬ 
less  places  where  before  war  broke  upon  us  all  industry  was 
agricultural.  On  the  one  hand,  we  read  of  seven  firms — five  in 
Sheffield,  one  in  Glasgow,  one  in  Newcastle — whose  united 
capacity  exceeds  that  of  Krupp’s ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  school¬ 
boy  writes  home  to  say  that  the  headmaster  has  installed  a  lathe, 
or  a  couple  of  lathes,  and  that  the  “fellows”  are  giving  so  many 
hours  a  day  to  the  national  service.  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
tw'elve  vast  munitions  areas  where  day  by  day  the  output 
increases,  new  buildings  are  fitted,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  acquire  a  greater  facility,  the  reserves  mount  up.  One  can 
hear  in  the  silences  of  imagination  the  sound  of  the  skeleton 
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Reaper’s  scythe  as  the  steel  touches  the  grindstone.  From  Corn¬ 
wall  to  the  Norfolk  Broads,  from  Portsmouth  to  Aberdeen _ 

farther  north,  too,  if  one  would  be  exact — this  enormous  national 
energy  expresses  itself  that  we  and  our  Allies  may  hack,  blast, 
explode  a  way  through  the  ranks  of  those  w^ho  hope  to  treat  us 
in  like  fashion.  They  are  striving  to  that  end  with  all  who  can 
be  spared  from  the  fighting  line,  and,  in  the  high  interests  of 
frightfulness,  have  already  added  ix)isonous  gas  to  the  list  of 
armaments  and  murder  by  submarine  to  the  mcidents  of  war. 
In  the  United  States  one  powder  firm  (Du  Pont)  was  said  in  the 
beginning  of  last  year  to  have  sixty  million  pounds’  worth  of 
orders  for  the  Allies.  Its  dividend  for  1915  was  two  hundred  per 
cent.  In  December  of  that  year  German  agents  replied  to  this 
menace  to  their  plans  by  setting  the  extension  works  on  fire. 
These  had  been  put  up  in  less  than  a  year  by  ten  thousand  work¬ 
people,  they  housed  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  in  a  night  were  a 
heap  of  ruins.  I  could  continue  to  set  out  similar  figures  from 
the  pile  before  me,  but  they  do  but  tell  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again  of  violent  activity,  sustained  endeavour,  profits,  divi¬ 
dends,  sudden  wealth,  feverish  excitement,  prosperity  in  Protean 
shapes — most  of  them  ugly. 

Canada  feels  the  reflex  of  the  action,  and  but  that  she  is  sending 
her  sons  by  the  tens  of  thousand  to  the  fields  of  war  she,  too, 
might  have  helped  to  draw  to  her  national  till  a  part  of  the  long- 
stored  savings  of  Europe.  As  things  are,  her  commercial  activi¬ 
ties  are  limited,  though  they  are  far  from  negligible.  On  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  one  sees  the  enthusiasm  for  world  war,  not 
among  those  who  take  part,  but  among  those  who  profit  by  it. 
Quite  frankly  the  men  who  have  laid  out  large  sums  for  plant 
and  power  tell  of  their  hopes  that  no  country  will  dare  disarm 
when  peace  is  signed,  that  one  and  all  will  need  munitions  on  a 
scale  never  before  known,  and  that,  in  consequence,  dividends 
and  prices  and  business  will  be  as  flourishing  even  as  it  is  to-day. 
Not  lightly  will  the  pursuers  of  profit  lighten  the  load  of  a  world 
they  will  claim  to  have  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  war  claims  the  services 
of  some  hundred  and  fifty  societies,  ranging  from  the  National 
Relief  Fund  to  quite  unpretentious  institutions,  called  into  being 
since  the  war  broke  out  to  alleviate  some  of  the  inevitable 
sufferings.  These  societies  have  embraced  the  best  elements  in 
the  community  without  regard  to  sex  or  circumstance ;  they  form 
a  body  of  patriotic  effort  that,  of  great  value  now,  may  be  of 
infinite  use  in  time  to  come  when  directed  to  causes  not  less 
urgent  or  honourable.  These  societies  represent  the  people  who, 
while  doing  their  duty  and  taking  a  very  wide  concept  of  it,  are 
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probably  more  cognisant  than  any  class  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
To  the  munition-maker  it  is  hard  to  do  justice,  easy  to  be  unjust. 

In  the  United  States  down  to  a  few^  weeks  ago  he  was,  of  course, 
a,  money-seeker,  with  certain  sympathies  for  the  Allies  that  the 
Lusitania  and  minor  tragedies  had  developed,  but  also  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  in  the  long  run  dollars  alone  count.  We  know  that  until 
the  latest  form  of  submarine  warfare  was  introduced  and  America 
ceased  to  be  neutral  the  enemy  would  have  been  denied 
nothing  they  had  the  power  to  pay  for  and  take  away.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  munition-maker  may  be  a  man 
of  highest  patriotism  or  a  simple  trader.  He  may  resent  the 
taxation  of  profits,  because  he  prefers  to  gather  them  untaxed, 
or  because,  when  profits  are  reduced,  the  large  outlay  on  new 
plant  demanded  by  war  conditions  can  hardly  be  paid  for  in  the 
face  of  high  w'ages  and  labour  shortage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  generalisations  in  dealing  with  such  a  problem, 
but,  unfortunately,  one  face  remains  visible  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  men  who  have  put  up  the  new  plant  will  want 
to  use  it.  They  will  wish  to  secure  a  return  for  their  outlay,  to 
keep  their  large,  new  establishments  together.  They  will  not  be 
a  force  for  peace  but  for  war,  they  will  intrigue  to  that  end ;  if 
the  purchase  leave  a  margin  of  profit  they  will  buy  war.  The 
world  suffered  from  the  armaments  ring  before  the  year  1914  ;  that 
ring  has  now  increased  and  multiplied.  The  planet  Saturn  is  not 
more  completely  encircled  by  its  ring  than  we  are  by  ours.  The 
armament  firms  will  be  the  richest  trading  companies  in  the  world 
and  they  deal  in  death.  However  hard  and  unpalatable  these 
facts,  the  world  has  to  face  and  fight  them.  War  has  multiplied 
the  pitfalls  that  surround  peace. 

Briefly,  then,  we  have  millions  of  men  fighting  one  another 
under  conditions  that  destroy  nearly  all  sense  save  the  s^nse  of 
duty,  and  we  have  millions  labouring  with  enthusiasm  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  fellows  with  the  means  of  continuing  to  destroy,  these 
last  building  up  something  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  in 
destruction.  We  also  have  a  few  people — few  by  comparison 
rather  than  in  actual  numbers — to  whom  war  is  a  cry  for  help, 
a  cry  to  which  they  must  instantly  respond.  They  are  repairing  , 
what  is  not  irreparable,  feeding  the  hungry,  nursing  the  sick, 
clothing  the  naked,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Theirs  the 
task  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  life,  to  comfort  the  mourners. 
Whatever  the  profits  of  their  venture,  they  are  of  the  kind  that 
not  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  touch,  they  are  not 
of  this  world.  Finally,  we  are  told  by  statisticians,  who  perhaps 
derive  a  certain  confidence  from  their  knowledge  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  facing  all  who  would  seek  to  controvert  their  figures,  that 
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by  the  end  of  1916,  say,  after  twenty-nine  months  of  war,  the 
wealth  of  the  world  stood  reduced  by  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  million  pounds — that  is,  by  a  sum  equal  to  five  times 
the  annual  taxable  income  of  the  British  Isles,  according  to  the 
statements  of  those  wno  are  supposed  to  understand  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  greater  part  of  this  immeasurable  sum  will  have  been 
irretrievably  lost,  burnt  up  in  towns  and  villages,  blown  to  pieces 
in  shells  and  fortifications,  wasted  in  worn-out  equipment  of 
every  sort  and  kind.  That  is  the  cash  price  for  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  Germany — or  should  we  not  say  Prussia  and 
the  Hohenzollerns? — shall  claim  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  and  as 
the  war  did  not  end  with  1916  the  price  is  presumably  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  millions  a  week,  of  w’hich  the  British 
Empire  will  presumably  be  expected  to  find  her  colossal  quota 
of  some  thirty-five  millions.  Surely  in  years  to  come,  when  this 
madness  is  past  and  nothing  but  part  of  the  heavy  price  remains, 
sane  people  will  ask  themselves  if  a  system  of  government 
that  demands  such  penalties  for  the  price  of  its  ambition  should 
be  allowed  in  conceivable  circumstance  to  persist  on  any  part  of 
a  planet  whose  inhabitants  have  more  than  a  faint  glimmering 
of  reason. 

But  it  is  not  the  colossal  expenditure  of  life,  energy,  and 
resources  that  strikes  the  keynote  of  world  tragedy ;  it  is  rather 
the  misdirection  of  force.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  before  world- 
shattering  war  broke  out,  there  was  enough  in  the  sorry  scheme 
of  things  to  call  for  strife,  but  for  strife  of  a  different  order.  Let 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  world  that  has  dedicated  all 
its  resources  in  blood,  energy,  and  treasure  to  wilful  and  pre¬ 
meditated  destruction  had  elected  to  turn  those  resources  to  the 
removal  of  the  admitted  evils  of  our  civilisation.  Suppose  it 
had  kindled  the  same  high  enthusiasms,  promoted  the  same  care¬ 
fully  considered  organisation,  handled  the  vast  material  wealth. 
How  should  we  have  been  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  1916? 

Throughout  the  whole  cultivable  zone  there  would  not  be  an 
untilled  field.  No  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Europe  would  be  going 
in  need  of  any  of  the  necessities  or  reasonable  amenities  of  life. 
Every  city  might  have  its  educational  endowment ;  the  working 
day  could  have  been  divided  in  fashion  that  left  for  the  humblest 
toiler  his  hours  for  recreation  and  improvement.  Food,  instead 
of  doubling  its  normal  prices,  would  have  halved  them,  disease 
might  have  been  greatly  reduced,  poverty  abolished.  The  world 
that  Res  crying  in  pain  would  have  been  singing  its  songs  of  joy. 
The  forces  that  have  gone  to  the  ruin  of  life  would  have  hurried 
Time  far  along  the  road  to  the  millennium.  In  the  plenitude  of 
the  earth’s  richness,  anxiety  and  greed  and  ambition  might  have 
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received  their  death-blow ;  the  divine  event  to  which  all  creation 
moves  would  no  longer  have  been  far  off.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  to  bring  these  changes  about  than  the  energy,  the  skill, 
and  the  sacrifice  that  have  been  so  sedulously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  death,  destruction,  and  dismay.  None  of  us  knew  the 
potentialities  of  the  world  we  lived  in ;  we  haggled  over  small 
causes  and  mean  gains  while  we  had  wdthin  our  reach  the  fulcrum 
with  which  to  move  the  earth.  Now,  almost  as  soon  as  we  realise 
what  we  possessed,  we  have  lost  it,  and  the  aftermath  of  peace 
must  be  full  of  poverty,  pain,  and  irremediable  economic  stress. 
In  no  conceivable  circumstance  can  the  world  be  happier. 
Victors  and  vanquished  alike  must  mourn  their  dead,  and  know 
that  the  State  can  do  little  for  the  living  to  mitigate  the  bitterest 
suffering.  All  the  hopes  and  the  ambitions  of  reformers  must 
remain  for  an  uncertain  period  in  the ‘land  of  dreams,  and  in 
place  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  there  must  be  all-consuming 
bitterness  and  rancour  that  only  the  years  can  heal,  perhaps 
incompletely.  There  w^ere  so  many  generous  forces  afoot  in 
1914 ;  for  every  evil  under  the  sun  it  seemed  as  though  some 
remedy  were  slipping  from  the  knees  of  the  gods.  A  common 
instinct  towards  betterment  was  stirring  the  w’orking  classes 
throughout  the  world.  Sordid  sometimes  in  its  incidents,  it  was 
at  least  associated  w'ith  high  principles.  The  inequalities  of  life 
were  touching  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Those  who  amassed 
colossal  fortunes  were  endowing  hospitals,  colleges,  great  institu¬ 
tions,  public  libraries,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  research  work 
of  every  kind.  Wealth,  however  selfishly  acquired,  was  bringing 
with  it  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  unknown  before.  Those 
who  had  toiled  for  mankind  and  were  nearing  the  end  of  their 
labours  were  conscious  of  a  goal  in  sight,  to  be  reached,  if  not  by 
them,  by  those  destined  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  They  were  full 
of  the  belief  that  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  was  diminishing, 
that  a  certain  unity  of  higher  purpose  was  to  be  discerned  even 
in  the  backward  countries,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was 
being  blown  like  a  flame  about  the  world.  It  needed  no  more 
than  a  supreme  effort  of  civilisation  to  burst  the  bonds  that  fetter 
humanity  and  realise  for  all  something  of  the  beauty  of  life. 

What  was  the  world’s  offence  that,  when  the  moment  for  the 
supreme  effort  came,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  destruction  of 
all  that  had  been  accomplished,  to  hurling  bruised  humanity  back 
to  the  foot  of  Calvary?  These  things  are  beyond  us;  we  know 
nothing  more  than  that  the  root  of  all  this  evil  was  in  ourselves, 
and  that  as  we  had  reaped  so  we  have  sown ;  that  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  was  false  and  that  the  germ  of  death  is  in  every 
falsehood.  We  shall  not  have  in  us  after  the  strain  and  stress 
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of  world  war  the  energy  and  the  means  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
where  we  left  it  off ;  our  energies  will  be  needed  to  combat  new 
evils.  First  and  foremost  we  shall  be  faced  by  the  Frankenstein 
of  armaments  called  into  being  to  enable  us  to  survive,  and  for 
a  part  at  least  of  the  future  a  huge  vested  interest  that  can  thrive 
only  on  blood  and  sacrifice,  and  will  have  both  means  and  the  will 
to  use  them,  to  keep  the  machinery  of  destruction  from  rusting. 
This  horror  faces  all  the  countries,  belligerent  and  neutral  alike, 
and  unless  peace  can  discover  some  genius  who  has  not  been 
found  in  war  the  outlook  is  dark  indeed.  There  is  a  certain 
savagery  in  man ;  war  develops,  peace  represses  it.  We  shall  face 
it  in  the  developed  stage,  and  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands 
whom  the  rude  buffets  of  the  world  have  so  incensed  that  they 
are  careless  of  the  future,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  normal  life. 
They  will  be  scattered  over  all  lands,  and  many  a  country  wall 
lie  desperate  in  the  grip  of  penury  and  ready  to  risk  its  poor 
remains  of  fortune  upon  any  hazard,  however  dangerous.  The 
appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  Europe  has  fed  on 
war,  outrages,  and  unimagined  cruelty. 

Did  not  Byron  write,  in  satirical  vein,  that  the  saddest  words 
in  the  language  are  :  “I  told  you  so”?  Certainly  they  are  among 
the  most  futile,  for  the  Fates  of  old  time.  Providence  to-day, 
may  shape  the  future,  but  must  remain  powerless  to  alter  the 
past.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that,  had  we  prepared  for  war, 
had  we  adopted  a  measure  of  compulsion  and  spent  upon  the 
fighting  services  the  money  devoted  to  National  Insurance,  Old 
Age  Pittances — I  should  have  written  Pensions — and  the  rest, 
the  war  would  not  have  taken  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  tried,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  and  that  a  nation  that  can  send  more  than  three  million 
civilians  to  become  voluntary  soldiers  at  short  notice  in  time  of 
war  has  thereby  made  good  its  rooted  objection  to  Conscription 
in  time  of  peace.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  little  dangerous 
for  the  reactionaries  to  plead  neglect  of  Conscription  and  a  scanty 
measure  of  care  for  the  poor  as  prime  causes  of  our  embarrass¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  as  easy  for  those  of  us  who  hold  opposing  views 
to  point  out  that  the  fringe  of  national  wealth  had  not  been 
touched,  that  what  the  poor  needed  was  not  less  assistance  but 
more,  and  that  had  the  capitalist  classes  encouraged  the  union 
of  workers  the  world  over,  internationalism  might  have  kept 
militarism  at  bay  until  the  vision  of  its  cruelty,  extravagance, 
and  futility  had  spread  from  the  working  classes  to  those  that 
employ  them.  There  are  many  who  hold,  wdth  seeming  justifica¬ 
tion,  that  the  feeling  against  war  was  growing  fast,  and  in 
another  decade  it  would  have  been  irresistible,  and  that  the 
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knowledge  of  this  impending  change  helped  to  force  the  German 
band.  This  is  not  the  view  of  a  class,  but  of  thinkers  represent¬ 
ing  all  classes.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  belief  be 
true,  what  would  have  been  the  results  if  labour,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  itself  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,  had  been  free  to  strive 
for  universal  peace  in  order  that  the  world’s  assets,  mental, 
moral,  and  material,  might  be  preserved?  Capitalism  may  well 
ask  itself  the  question,  for  war  has  demanded  the  children  of  all 
classes,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  in  shot  and  shell.  They 
take  their  toll  where  they  find  it. 

We  live  our  lives  along  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  conventions ; 
these  conventions  accumulate  evils  as  the  hull  of  a  ship  gathers 
barnacles,  and  only  when  some  great  upheaval  shatters  the  very 
foundations  of  custom  are  we  able  to  realise  how  necessary  the 
upheaval  had  become.  It  was  to  conserve  wealth,  to  make  broad 
the  path  of  the  fortunate  few,  that  labour  was  robbed  not  only 
of  the  full  fruits  of  its  service,  but  of  the  means  to  improve  itself 
and  correct  its  own  shortcomings.  The  result  has  been  that 
labour  had  not  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  strength  to  forbid 
war,  and  we  have  seen  millions  of  men  without  a  quarrel,  with¬ 
out  even  a  strong  racial  antagonism,  opposed  one  to  another  that 
a  few  “exalted”  people  may  follow  out  a  scheme  of  conquest — 
some  rearrangements  of  the  earth-fetters  called  boundaries. 
Wealth  is  wasted  even  more  freely  than  life,  and  those  who 
allowed  considerations  of  money-getting  to  override  all  others 
will  in  many  cases  see  their  possessions  swept  away  because  they 
deliberately  reduced  the  strength  of  democracy,  the  one  force 
that  can  say  to  Kings  and  Kaisers  :  “We  will  not  shed  our  blood 
for  the  sake  of  conquest.”  It  has  been  argued  that  Germany,  at 
least,  has  educated  her  people  thoroughly,  and  that  they  yet 
went  to  war  without  a  murmur,  thereby  proving  the  futility  of 
education  as  the  handmaid  of  peace ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
must  admit  that  they  were  cowed  as  well  as  educated,  and  many 
shrewd  observers  hold  that,  in  spite  of  the  drill  sergeant,  Social 
Democracy  was  growing  at  a  pace  that  warned  the  military  party 
to  take  their  fateful  decision  before  a  proletariat,  strong  as  well 
as  enlightened,  hurled  them  from  place  and  power. 

By  the  side  of  the  really  fundamental  fact  these  questions  lose 
their  significance.  What  we  have  learned  since  August,  1914,  is 
that  Europe  was  equipped  with  resources  in  knowledge,  money, 
experience,  and  latent  goodwill  sufficient  to  transform  the  face 
of  the  world — to  fulfil  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  patriots  and 
reformers,  to  place  all  her  children  in  a  position  to  develop  their 
lives  to  the  highest  point  of  utility,  to  seek  love  rather  than  hate, 
to  enter  upon  a  vast  Revivalist  Campaign  in  the  interests  of 
VOL.  CI.  N.B.  J.  I* 
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civilisation,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  brotherhood,  to 
share  among  all  the  burdens  and  the  blessings,  the  pain  and  the 
joy  of  the  soul’s  brief  transit  from  eternity  to  eternity.  Every 
hope  was  justified,  but  none  was  to  be  realised.  All  the  energy, 
all  the  hoarded  riches  have  gone  to  destruction  rather  than  to 
construction.  Pain  and  sorrow  that  called  for  healing  have  been 
multiplied,  and  humanity,  when  it  might  have  scaled  the  heights 
to  which  all  eyes  were  turned,  is  crucified  afresh.  That  there  is 
a  resurrection  in  store  we  dare  not  refuse  to  believe,  but  we  know 
that  it  must  come  so  slowly  that  many  of  us  may  not  hope  to 
see  it.  The  great  chance  was  put  before  us  almost  without  our 
knowledge,  and  we  were  not  worthy.  We  have  developed  impulse 
without  vision ;  our  moral  growth  has  lagged  behind  our  material 
development.  We  w^ere  in  this  regard  bankrupt,  and  did  not 
know  the  relation  of  the  modest  assets  of  our  conduct  to  the 
immense  liabilities  we  had  incurred  by  reason  of  our  progress,  for 
it  goes  without  saying  that  our  spiritual  solvency  depended  upon 
the  measure  in  which  we  directed  the  new  sources  of  power  and 
wealth  to  high  ends.  In  short,  a  world  grown  rich  and  capable, 
with  new  powers  to  develop  and  exploit  recently  discovered  values, 
laboured  for  the  individual  and  not  for  the  community.  Had 
there  been  a  brotherhood  worthy  the  name,  the  earth’s  riches 
would  have  brought  good  to  one  and  all,  the  wealthiest  country 
would  merely  have  been  the  one  best  able  to  help  and  develop 
the  backward  ones.  Men  ask  for  freedom,  sustenance,  and 
security ;  it  is  for  these  things  they  strive,  and  down  to  two  years 
ago  the  world  was  developed  to  the  point  at  which  there  was 
enough  for  all.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  these  conditions  did 
exist,  that  Western  civilisation  stood  perhaps  within  a  few 
years  of  its  goal,  and  that  on  a  sudden,  to  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  a  small  class  that  creates  nothing  save  corruption,  millions  of 
hands  that  had  been  taught  to  build  up  were  busy  casting  down. 
The  creators  had  become  the  destroyers  not  only  of  wealth,  but 
of  the  ideals  they  should  have  guarded  with  their  lives.  It 
becomes  suddenly  easy  to  understand  the  old  Dualistic  conception 
that  is  scattered  through  the  world  of  religion — the  powers  of 
Asgard  and  Jotunheim,  Odin  and  Loki,  Ormuzd  the  God  of 
Light  and  Ahriman  the  God  of  Darkness,  Christ  and  Satan.  For 
the  civilisation  in  which  we  take  a  pride,  the  spirit  that  combats 
the  forces  of  what  w^e  regard  as  evil,  the  spirit  of  optimism  that 
made  the  fight  possible — all  these  things  have  suffered. 

There  is  no  help.  When  war  has  exhausted  itself  humanity 
will  need  to  start  again  to  take  up  the  old  burdens  and  grapple 
as  best  it  may  with  the  new  ones.  The  question  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  whether  the  lesson  will  have  been  mastered. 
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Will  the  people  have  realised  the  full  significance  of  dynasties, 
personal  ambitions,  pride  of  race,  intolerance,  despotism,  discip¬ 
line  run  mad?  Will  it  be  prepared  to  take  such  action  as  will 
rule  out  these  forces  as  possible  destroyers  of  world  peace?  If 
the  lesson  of  this  war  has  been  learnt  and  democracy  has  the 
courage  to  apply  it,  some  of  the  enthusiastic  forecasts  of  years 
immediately  to  come  may  prove  less  ridiculous  than  they  seem 
now.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  war  leaves  us  with  our  old  con¬ 
ventions  still  firmly  rooted  or  finds  us  too  happy  in  the  passing 
of  one  catastrophe  to  trouble  about  the  possibility  of  another, 
then,  as  far  as  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  can  see.  Democracy 
must  toil  hopelessly,  like  that  Corinthian  king  who  in  some 
unlocated  underworld  pushes  the  stone  that  may  never  quite 
reach  the  hill-top  and  put  a  period  to  his  labour. 

Frances  E.  Warwick. 

P.S. — This  paper  was  written  before  the  Devolution  in  Russia 
had  taken  place. — F.  E.  W. 
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II. — Women  .\nd  the  Next  General  Election. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  next  General  Elec¬ 
tion  is  still  in  the  lap  of  the  present  Parliament.  If  it  adopts  the 
recommendations  of  the  Speaker’s  Conference  and  embodies  them 
in  a  Bill,  then  the  sex  disqualitication  will  disappear,  and  a  certain 
number  of  women  will  be  placed  on  the  Parliamentary  register. 
The  Conference,  composed  of  members  of  Parliament  representa¬ 
tive  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  and  party,  found,  when 
they  faced  the  question  of  reform,  that  they  had  reached  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  democracy  when  the  claims  of  the  women 
citizens  could  no  longer  be  put  on  one  side  as  at  present.  It 
appears  as  if  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Speaker’s  report  are  of 
too  controversial  a  nature  to  command  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  whole  House.  The  Conservatives  have  agreed  that  they 
wish  to  remain  inactive  towards  the  varied  claims  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  feeling  in  the  country.  They  have  adopted  the  attitude 
towards  the  proposed  Eeform  Bill  of  “wait  and  see.” 

In  like  manner  acted  their  forefathers  when  faced  with  the 
oncoming  rush  of  free  men  demanding  their  rights  in  1832. 

At  the  close  of  this  Parliament,  which  cannot  be  long  delayed, 
a  Liberal  and  democratic  Prime  Minister  will  be  the  one  who 
appeals  to  the  country.  Behind  him  is  a  coalition  Government, 
but  the  most  outstanding  men  in  the  War  Cabinet  are  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  the  Parliament  which  contained  so  large  a  Liberal 
majority  when  it  w'as  elected  will  not  return  to  its  constituents 
uttering  the  old  political  war  cries.  Most  of  these  are  as  dead  as 
the  causes  which  they  represented. 

Ireland  and  the  question  of  the  franchise  for  women  will  alone 
survive  the  wreckage  that  war  has  made  in  political  parties  and 
faction  fights. 

Had  there  been  no  war,  the  Liberals  would  have  gone  to  the 
country  with  a  list  of  the  benefits  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
masses  :  the  old  age  pensions,  the  Insurance  Act,  the  taxation  of 
the  rich,  the  discouragement  offered  to  the  home  producers,  and 
the  free  cheap  food  they  had  maintained  of  the  poor.  They  would 
have  pointed  out  the  vast  sums  spent  in  local  government  and  the 
immense  staff  maintained  to  tax  the  land  in  every  shape  and 
form.  A  few  of  them  would  have  asserted  that  we  had  an 
adequate  army  and  navy.  Still  fewer  would  have  advocated 
listening  to  the  persistent  voice  of  those  who  claimed  the  right  of 
free  citizens.  Many  would  have  claimed  that  the  Government 
had  acquired  virtue  by  despoiling  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  the^ 
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would  have  pointed  out  that  Ireland  had  acquired  Home  Eule  at 
the  expense  of  unity. 

Most  of  these  causes,  and  the  value  of  most  of  these  electoral 
bribes,  have  passed  with  the  era  of  peace.  Ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers  must  go  to  their  constituencies  to  face  a  people  who  have 
learnt  the  meaning  of  home  and  country.  Electors  know  what  are 
the  things  the  huckstering  politician  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  The  members  who  are  returned  to  the  new’  Parliament 
will  have  a  mandate  from  those  who  are  determined  to  have  a  free 
country  in  which  they  are  to  live  and  rear  the  coming  race,  and 
they  will  ask  for  a  programme  undreamt  of  before  in  the  minds 
of  politicians. 

In  the  forefront  will  stand  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
in  industrial  life,  be  it  in  the  town  or  in  the  country.  The  factory 
and  agi'iculture  will  need  a  complete  overhauling.  Behind  the 
guns  at  the  front  have  stood  the  male  citizens  of  Great  Britain. 
Behind  the  machinery  that  has  equipped  them  have  stood  the 
women  citizens.  The  depleted  ranks  of  “  service  ”  have  been 
filled  by  the  women.  They  have  had  the  spirit,  the  heart,  and  the 
knowledge  that  is  needed  for  patriotic  service.  Tested  in  the 
furnace  of  manifold  afflictions,  they  have  come  out  wdth  disci¬ 
plined,  self-controlled  lives,  and  with  a  clear  view  as  to  their 
place.  The  position  of  wnmen  in  the  State,  both  before  and  after 
the  war,  is  bound  by  a  continuity  of  purpose  and  desire.  They 
asked  for  the  vote  in  the  days  of  peace  because  they  believed  it  wras 
for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  w’as  a  manifestation  of 
part  of  the  democracy  w’hich  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  full 
measure  of  self-governing  rights,  w’hich  every  democracy  claims,  as 
it  leaves  behind  it  the  age  of  servitude  and  subjection. 

Women  were  met  w’ith  the  argument  that  as  all  government 
rests  ultimately  in  brute  force,  by  their  sex  they  were  barred  from 
electoral  rights.  Women  and  their  leaders  knew  that  argument 
to  be  a  false  one,  and  it  has  broken  down  in  logic  and  in  fact 
under  war  conditions.  The  State  has  had  to  call  upon  the  w’omen 
to  help  wdth  their  physical  strength  the  brute  forces  in  the  field. 
On  their  owm  test  the  women  have  been  proved,  and  logically 
they  are  now  fit  to  receive  the  vote. 

The  women  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  the  nation  rest 
their  claim  on  no  such  fancy  franchise.  The  Speaker’s  Con¬ 
ference  has  once  and  for  all  reported  in  favour  of  the  women  that 
sex  should  not  disqualify  from  citizenship. 

The  Government  would  do  w’ell  to  recognise  that  this  is  a 
question  which  for  the  good  of  the  people  had  better  be  faced  and 
settled  before  the  next,  the  most  momentous  General  Election 
ever  held  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 


Frances  Balfour . 
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When  the  record  of  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  was  broken  off 
last  month,  General  Maude,  after  establishing  his  headquarters  at 
Bagdad,  had  sent  part  of  his  force  up  th^  Diala  river  in  the  direction 
of  Khanikin,  while  another  part  was  following  up  the  retreating 
Turks  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  Samarra.  General 
Baratoff,  commanding  the  Russian  Army  of  Persia,  had  occupied 
Kermanshah,  and  was  moving  along  the  road  to  Khanikin,  driving 
before  him  the  rearguard  of  the  Turkish  Army  which  had  invaded 
Persia.  The  following  movements  have  since  taken  place. 

*  On  the  night  of  March  17th-18th  General  IMaude’s  troops  crossed 
the  Diala  at  Bahriz  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Bakuba, 
which  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  troops  were  only 
able  to  move  slowly  towards  Khanikin,  ,owing  to  the  number  of 
small  canals  and  streams,  which  impeded  their  march,  and  most  of 
which  had  to  be  bridged.  They  met  also  with  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Turkish  troops,  who  had  retreated  from  Persia,  and  who, 
too  late  to  save  Bagdad,  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  Junction  between 
the  Russian  and  British  Armies.  Shahroban  was  occupied  on 
March  23rd,  and  there  it  was  discovered  that  an  enemy’s  force  of 
6,000  men  with  twenty-four  guns  was  holding  a  strong  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diala,  with  its  front  covered  by  the  Belad-Ruz 
Canal.  On  March  25th  our  troops  attacked  and  carried  this 
position,  compelling  the  Turks  to  fall  back  towards  Kizil  Robat. 
Other  British  troops  had  meanwhile  occupied  Deltawa  and  Sindiyah, 
while  on  the  extreme  left  a  brigade  was  sent  to  seize  Feludja  on 
the  Euphrates,  thirty  miles  west  of  Bagdad,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  light  railway.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Persia, 
the  Turks,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Bagdad,  rallied  behind  the 
Shatt-el-Adheim,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  force  at  Deli  Abbas, 
attempted  to  make  a  converging  movement  on  the  British  troops  at 
Deltawa,  whereupon  the  British  commander  attacked  the  enemy 
on  March  29th,  and,  after  some  severe  fighting,  drove  him  from  his 
positions  back  to  the  Shatt-el-Adheim.  Deli  Abbas  was  occupied 
by  British  troops  on  March  31st,  and  Kizil  Robat  on  April  1st. 
General  Baratoff  had  meanwhile  occupied  Khanikin,  and  on 
April  2nd  touch  was  established  between  Russian  and  British  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Diala  near  Kizil  Robat.  Another  Russian 
force  was  sent  at  the  same  time  in  pursuit  of  the  Turks  to  Dekke, 
where  a  Turkish  rearguard  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  prevent  the 
Russians  crossing  the  Diala.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April 
the  whole  line  of  the  Diala  was  in  possession  of  the  Russo-British 
troops  from  the  Persian  frontier  down  to  Bagdad. 

(1)  See  sketch  in  the  Foetnightly  Review  for  April,  page  715. 
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General  Baratofl’s  march  from  Kermanshah  was  a  highly  credit¬ 
able  performance,  for  it  was  undertaken  with  great  difficulty  through 
a  country  destitute  of  supplies  and  along  a  bad  road  which  passed 
through  a  continuous  defile  flanked  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains. 

Leaving  the  Russians  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Diala  down  to  Kizil 
Robat,  Sir  Stanley  Maude  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Turks,  who  had 
rallied  for  a  second  time  behind  the  Shatt-el-Adheim,  into  the 
Deltawa  district  with  the  hope  of  hemming  them  in  between  the 
Tigris  and  Diala  and  intercepting  their  retreat.  On  April  8th  contact 
was  establislied  between  the  British  and  Turks  on  the  line  Garfa — 
Deli  Abbas,  and  on  the  night  of  the*  lOth-llth  the  troops,  who  had 
fallen  back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  after  making  a  forced 
inarch,  attacked  the  Turks  on  the  11th.  Though  the  attacking 
troops  failed  to  cut  off  the  Turkish  retreat,  they  drove  the  Turks 
back  on  Deli  Abbas  after  inflicting  on  them  heavy  loss.  On  April 
15th  General  Maude  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  his  pursuit,  the 
Turks  had  fallen  back  to  the  Jebel  Hamrin  tableland,  where  a 
concentration  had  been  effected  before  they  started  on  their  abortive 
march  to  Bagdad.  Two  groups  of  Turks  are  operating  against  us, 
one  composed  chiefly  of  the  18th  Turkish  Corps  astride  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  other  made  up  of  13th  Corps  troops  collected  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kifri.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  our  troops  are 
pushing  their  way  along  the  railway.  Belad  station  was  occupied 
on  April  9th,  and  on  the  15th  General  Maude  reported  that  the 
troops  had  advanced  close  up  to  a  position  occupied  by  the  18th 
Corps  covering  the  approaches  to  the  railway  station  of  Istabulat. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th-18th  the  troops  moving  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris  forced  a  passage  over  the  Shatt-el-Adheim,  while  on 
the  right  bank  our  troops  defeated  the  18th  Turkish  Corps  near 
Istabulat  and  captured  more  than  1,200  prisoners  with  a  quantity 
of  war  materiel.  The  occupation  of  Samarra  may  be  expected 
before  this  article  appears  in  print. 

As  the  hot  weather  has  now  set  in  with  full  force,  a  lull  must  be 
expected  in  offensive  operations,  which  have  lasted  more  than  four 
months  and  have  been  marked  throughout  by  a  skill  and  enterprise 
which  w'ere  so  lacking  last  year.  The  public  will  await  with  interest 
General  Maude’s  despatch  giving  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  especially  will  they  want  to  know  the  names  of  units 
and  individuals  to  whom  thanks  are  due  for  the  brilliant  successes 
won.  Reticence  is  necessary  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  after  a 
campaign  "has  been  fougbt  and  won  there  is  no  longer  any  cause  for 
silence,  or  for  making  a  mystery  of  what,  ought  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  all. 

While  the  Russians  have  been  operating  in  Western  Persia, 
Brigadier-General  Sir  Percy  Sykes  has  been  at  work  restoring  law 
and  order  in  Eastern  Persia.  Landing  at  Bunder  Abbas  on  March 
10th  with  a  small  Anglo-Indian  force,  he  began  to  raise  a  local 
gendarmerie,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  provided  by  the  2,300  Persian 
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gendarmes  who  had  been  recruited  by  the  Swedish  officers  lent  to 
the  Teheran  Government.  Owing  to  their  pro-German  sympathies 
the  latter  have  been  dismissed,  and  the  gendarmerie  force,  which 
is  to  be  increased  to  a  strength  of  11,000,  and  called  the  South 
Persian  Rifles,  will  in  futime  be  officered  from  British  sources.  After 
collecting  some  5,000  men.  Sir  Percy  Sykes  started  on  his  journey 
through  Persia,  reaching  Kerman  on  June  12th,  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  through  Yezd  and  Ispahan  to  Shiraz,  rounding 
up  any  rebels  who  remained  under  arms,  and  re-establishing  the 
authority  of  the  Shah’s  Government.  According  to  the  latest 
reports,  the  road  from  Shiraz  to  the  coast  at  Bushire  will  soon  be 
open  to  British  traders.  Another  small  Anglo-Indian  column,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Keyes,  coming  across  the  Indian  frontier,  is 
establishing  order  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  British  sphere  of 
influence  from  Birjand  down  to  the  coast.  By  these  energetic 
measures  German  intrigues  are  being  crushed  out  of  Persia,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  Shah’s  territory  will  have  been  completely 
cleared  of  the  swarms  of  German  pests  who  have  done  so  much 
mischief  in  Persia  before  and  since  the  declaration  of  war. 

*  After  the  capture  of  Rafa  on  January  9th  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  General  Murray’s  force  on  the  Syrian  frontier  till  iMarch 
28th,  when  he  reported  that  his  troops  had  advanced  fifteen  miles 
from  Rafa  to  the  Wadi  Ghuzze,  a  watercoiurse  situated  about  five 
miles  south  of  Gaza,  the  object  of  the  movement  being  to  cover  the 
construction  of  the  railway  wffiich  was  being  extended  along  the  coast 
from  El  Arish.  The  Wadi  was  occupied  without  opposition  on  the 
night  of  March  25th,  and  the  Turks  were  then  discovered  to  be 
occupying  a  strongly  entrenched  position  between  the  Wadi  and 
Gaza.  Apprehensive  lest  the  Turks  should  retire  without  fighting, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles  Dobell,  who  was  in  executive  command 
of  the  troops,  decided  to  attack  them  at  daybreak  on  the  26th  and 
endeavour,  if  he  could,  to  capture  Gaza  by  a  coup  de  main.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  dense  fog  prevented  the  attack  being  delivered  before 
10  a.m.,  when  our  troops  crossed  the  Wadi  and,  after  a  severe  fight, 
succeeded  in  storming  the  enemy’s  first-line  trenches  and  capturing 
700  prisoners.  Meanwhile  the  German  commander.  General  Von 
Kress,  who  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  British  advance,  sent 
back  for  reinforcements  of  troops,  who  approached  Gaza  in  three 
columns,  one  marching  down  the  coast  road,  the  other  two  coming 
from  the  north-east  and  east.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of  these 
columns.  General  Dobell  sent  out  the  mounted  troops  under  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  P.  W.  Chetwode  to  delay  their  advance,  and  so  well 
were  the  cavalry  and  their  attendant  armoured  cars  handled  that 
heavy  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  the  commander  of  the  63rd 
Tmkish  Division  and  his  staff  being  captured  diuring  the  fighting. 
At  one  time  the  armoured  cars,  eight  in  number,  were  isolated,  but 
they  cut  their  way  through  the  Turks  and  rejoined  the  main  body 

(1)  sketch  in  the  Fobtnightlv  Rbview  for  April,  page  716. 
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with  insignificant  loss  to  the  crews  who  manned  them.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  due  to  the  postponement  of  the  attack  on 
account  of  the  fog,  the  attack  on  Gaza  was  abandoned,  and  the 
British  troops  bivouacked  in  a  defensive  position  south  of  Gaza, 
facing  eastwards,  from  which  direction  the  principal  Turkish  attack 
had  come.  On  the  morning  of  March  27th  the  Turks  attacked  this 
position,  endeavouring  to  drive  our  men  towards  the  sea,  but  they 
failed  to  get  through  and  suffered  heavy  loss  in  the  attempt.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  about  water  supply,  the  infantry  of  General  Dobell’s 
force  were  withdrawn  to  the  Wadi  on  the  28th,  covered  by  the 
mounted  troops  who  remained  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  The 
Turkish  casualties  are  reported  to  have  amounted  to  8,000  killed  and 
wounded,  while  950  unwounded  prisonsrs  fell  into  General  Dobell’s 
hands,  along  with  two  4‘2-inch  Austrian  howitzers.  No  report  has 
reached  London  of  the  total  number  of  British  casualties,  but  there 
were  less  than  400  killed.  Some  200  men  who  fought  their  way 
into  Gaza  on  the  26th  failed  to  return,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  prisoners  in  Turkish  hands. 

The  battle  ended  in  a  tactical  victory  for  our  troops,  but  strategi¬ 
cally  we  did  not  gain  much.  General  Dobell  secured  possession 
of  the  Wadi  position,  but  he  failed  to  capture  Gaza.  The  enemy’s 
troops  were  beaten  off,  but  they  did  not  retreat.  They  are  still  in 
force  on  our  front  south  of  Gaza  and  on  our  flank  at  Beersheba.  A 
further  trial  of  strength  is  inevitable,  but  for  the  moment  what  seems 
more  necessary  than  fighting  is  to  push  on  with  the  railway  extension 
from  El  Arish  and  lay  a  pipe-line  for  water  alongside  of  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  it  became  known  that  the  Germans 
were  massing  troops  and  guns  in  the  Biga — Dwinsk  district  with  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  of  striking  a  blow  at  Petrograd  if  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  Revolution  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Russian 
Armies.  General  Ruzsky,  fortunately,  enjoys  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  northern  group  of  the  Russian  forces  and  is  quite 
prepared  to  meet  any  attack  coming  across  the  Dwina.  The  spring 
thaw  has  set  in  along  the  Russian  front,  and  the  past  month  has 
been  uneventful  except  for  a  disagreeable  set-back  which  our  Allies 
experienced  on  the  Stokhod  river  on  April  2nd.  It  happened  in 
this  way.  With  a  view  to  the  spring  offensive,  a  large  Russian 
munition  depot  had  been  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stokhod 
between  Tobol  and  Gelenin,  w’here  a  powerfully  fortified  bridge¬ 
head  had  been  constructed  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  depot.  On 
the  night  of  Monday,  April  2nd,  this  bridgehead  was  attacked  by 
the  Germans  under  cover  of  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  part  of  the 
German  force  succeeded  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
and  getting  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Russian  force  which  was 
defending  the  munition  store.  A  regular  debacle  then  took  place. 
Taken  in  rear,  the  Russians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  crossed  to 
the  right  bank,  but  while  doing  so  suffered  severely,  and  left  behind 
♦hem  in  German  hands  more  than  9,500  prisoners,  along  with  fifteen 
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field-guns  and  150  machine-guns.  A  whole  Russian  Division  was 
thus  wiped  out,  while  quantities  of  war  stores  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  bridgehead  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  The 
Germans  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  their  success,  which  was 
one  of  only  local  importance,  but  the  set-back  was  none  the  less  a 
serious  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  cripple  any  offensive  operation  which 
might  have  been  in  contemplation. 

War  was  declared  by  America  on  April  6th,  the  Senate  having 
passed  the  War  Resolution  by  82  to  6  votes,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  373  to  50  votes.  On  the  following  day  Cuba 
followed  with  a  declaration  of  w'ar,  and  on  April  10th  Brazil  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  consequent  on  the  sinking  of 
the  Parana  by  a  submarine.  Austria-Hungary  severed  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  April  8th.  The  Americans  have  lost  no  time 
in  beginning  preparations  for  a  war  which  they  expect  to  be  both 
long  and  arduous.  The  scheme  worked  out  by  the  General  Staff  and 
submitted  to  Congress  provides  for  bringing  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard  up  to  an  established  strength  of  600,000  officers  and 
men,  and  for  raising  an  additional  army  of  500,000  men  by  selective 
conscription.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  intention  is  to  have 
a  mobilised  army  of  2,000,000  men  available  for  oversea  service. 
Naval  and  military  preparations  are  still  in  embryo,  but  our  new 
Allies  are  determined  to  see  the  war  through  to  a  successful  end, 
and  we  hear  no  more  about  peace  without  victory. 

The  Campaign  in  France. 

As  anticipated  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  the  situation 
on  the  Western  front  has  altered  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Allies  as 
to  justify  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  victory  is 
at  last  in  sight.  Working  in  close  co-operation,  the  French  and 
British  troops  are  attacking  the  Germans  along  a  125-mile  line  in  the 
centre  of  their  strategical  front,  and  the  combined  attack  has 
developed  so  successfully  during  the  past  month  that  the  German 
commander  has  been  compelled  against  his  will  to  accept  battle  in 
order  to  save  the  situation. 

On  the  morning  of  March  18th,  when  this  record  was  broken  off, 
the  British  line  extended  from  near  Beaurains,  two  miles  south  of 
Arras,  through  Vaulx,  Velu,  and  P^ronne,  to  the  west  of  Nesle, 
where  the  French  prolonged  the  line  from  the  east  of  Noyon  to  the 
east  of  Soissons,  and  thence  along  the  north  of  the  Aisne  river 
through  Berry-au-Bac  to  the  Argonne.  The  enemy’s  two  enclaves 
thrust  into  the  Allies’  front  in  the  Somme  and  Oise  valleys  had 
disappeared,  and  the  great  strategic  salient,  the  apex  of  which 
reached  down  the  Oise  to  Noyon,  was  being  visibly  straightened  out. 

The  operations  covered  by  this  chapter  divide  themselves  into  three 
categories,  the  British  and  French  pursuit  of  the  Germans  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Hindenburg  line,  the  British  attack  between  Arras  and 
Lens,  and  the  French  attack  between  Soissons  and  Reims.  Turning 
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first  to  the  British  front*  the  following  is  a  brief  precis  narrative  of 
the  movements  of  the  4th  and  5th  Armies  commanded  respectively 
by  Generals  Sir  Hubert  Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

On  March  21st  and  22nd,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  resistance  of 
the  enemy  as  our  troops  advanced  further  east,  rapid  progress  was 
made  east  and  south-east  of  P6ronne,  and  on  the  23rd  the  general 
line  reached  extended  from  Etreillers,  six  miles  south-west  of  St. 
Quentin,  to  Beaumetz,  six  miles  east  of  Bapaume.  On  the  24th  the 
railway  junction  of  Roisel,  seven  miles  east  of  P^ronne,  was  occupied 
by  Rawlinson’s  troops,  and  on  the  26th  Gough  captured  the  village 
of  Lagnicourt,  two  miles  north  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road.  On 
the  27th  Longavesnes,  Li^rmont,  and  Equancourt,  north-west  of 
Roisel,  were  occupied,  and  on  the  28th  Bourjoval,  eight  miles 
south-east  of  Bapaume,  fell  into  Gough’s  hands.  On  the  29th  and 
30th  further  progress  was  made  south  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai 
road  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Ruyaulcourt  and  Sorel-le-Grand.  On 
the  31st  Heudicomdi  was  captured,  and  next  day  General  Gough’s 
troops  entered  Ep^hy.  On  this  day  also  progress  was  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  west  of  St.  Quentin  as  far  as  the  village  and  wood 
of  Savy,  which  were  both  captured.  This  success  was  followed  up  on 
April  2nd  by  the  capture  of  Francilly,  Selency,  and  Holnon,  where 
six  field-guns  were  taken.  General  Gough’s  troops  were  then  within 
two  miles  of  St.  Quentin.  On  the  north  of  the  Bapaume — Cambrai 
road  on  this  day  5th  Army  troops  attacked  the  German  positions 
along  a  ten-mile  front  and  captured  the  villages  of  Noreuil,  Ecoust, 
and  Croisilles.  A  severe  fight  at  the  same  time  took  place  for 
possession  of  the  village  of  H6nin-sur-Cojeul,  which  fell  into  General 
Gough’s  hands  in  the  evening.  On  April  4th  the  right  wing  of  the 
5th  Army  (Gough)  gained  further  ground  south  of  the  Bapaume — 
Cambrai  road,  capturing  the  village  of  Metz-en-Couture  and  pushing 
close  up  to  the  Havrincourt  wood.  In  the  direction  of  St.  Quentin 
Rawlinson’s  troops  seized  Ronssoy  on  April  5th,  and  Lempire  on 
the  6th.  From  this  date  the  progress  of  the  4th  and  5th  Armies, 
though  always  continuous,  slowed  down  in  face  of  the  enemy’s  resist¬ 
ance,  which  became  more  pronounced  as  the  British  troops  neared 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin, 

On  April  9th  the  battle  extended  to  the  north  and  east  of  Arras, 
when  the  1st  and  8rd  Armies,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  Home  and  Allenby,  took  up  the  fighting  with  results  which 
will  be  presently  noticed.  Meanwhile  Generals  Rawlinson  and  Gough 
continued  to  push  the  Germans  back  towards  St.  Quentin  and 
Cambrai.  On  the  9th  Gough’s  troops  stormed  the  villages  of  Hermies 
and  Boursies  and  penetrated  into  Havrincourt  wood.  On  the  same 
day  Rawlinson  captured  Fresnoy-le-Petit,  two  miles  west  of  the  St. 
Quentin — Cambrai  road.  During  the  next  three  days  the  5th  Army 
continued  to  press  back  the  Germans  north  and  south  of  the 
Bapaume — Cambrai  road,  and  after  sharp  fighting  in  a  night  attack 
on  the  12th-13th  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  positions  from  the  north 
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of  Hargicourt  to  Metz-en-Couture  were  captured,  Gouzeaucourt 
village  and  wood  being  occupied  as  a  result  of  the  same  battle.  On 
the  13th  Rawlinson’s  troops  fought  their  way  to  Gricourt,  and  south 
of  Fayet  pushed  up  to  the  outskirts  of  St.  Quentin.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  had  been  reinforced,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  a 
strong  German  counter-attack  was  launched  on  a  front  of  over  six 
miles  astride  the  Bapaume — Cambrai  road  between  Hermies  and 
Noreuil.  The  attack  was  beaten  back  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy. 


300  prisoners  being  left  in  our  hands,  while  1,500  dead  Germans 
were  found  in  front  of  the  position  attacked.  On  the  17th  and  18th 
further  progress  was  made  north-east  of  Ep6hy,  and  after  crossing 
the  Cambrai — St.  Quentin  railway  our  troops  occupied  the  village  of 
Villers-Guslain,  bringing  them  close  up  to  the  Scheldt  Canal.  A 
big  salient  is  being  thrust  into  the  German  front  in  this  region, 
isolating  Cambrai  from  St.  Quentin,  and  threatening  the  former 
town  from  the  south.  A  noticeable  featme  of  this  remarkable 
advance  is  the  method  with  which  our  troops  are  being  handled. 
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no  step  in  advance  being  anywhere  taken  without  a  corresponding 
movement  of  adjacent  troops.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  set¬ 
back  at  Bullecourt  on  April  11th,  progress  has  been  continuous. 

Pari  passu  with  the  British  advance  towards  the  Cambrai — St. 
Quentin  line,  the  French,  operating  on  a  thirty-mile  front  from  the 
north  of  the  Upper  Somme  to  the  south  of  the  Oise  and  moving 
rapidly,  followed  up  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  towards  the  new 
line  on  which  they  had  fallen  back  from  St.  Quentin  to  Laon.  Ham 
and  Guiscard  were  occupied  on  March  19th,  and  the  pressure  on 
Soissons  relieved  by  the  capture  of  Crouy.  On  the  20th  the  French 
cavalry  threw  the  Germans  out  of  Roupy,  while  on  the  same  day 
infantry  detachments,  making  a  forced  march  through  Chauny,  seized 
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the  railway  junction  of  Tergnier.  On  the  22nd  the  French  crossed 
the  Crozat  Canal,  which  connects  the  Somme  with  the  Oise,  and 
drove  the  enemy’s  rearguards  towards  the  Oise  north  of  La  F^re. 
On  the  24th  our  Allies  reached  the  Oise  at  Vendeuil.  South  of  the 
Oise,  on  the  same  day,  French  troops  crossed  the  Ailette  river  and 
then  penetrated  into  the  lower  forest  of  Coucy.  On  March  26th 
our  Allies  occupied  Folembray  and  secured  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Coucy  forest  in  the  angle  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Ailette.  Coucy  la  Ville  was  captured,  and  French  troops  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Upper  Coucy  and  St.  Gobain  forests.  Then  there 
was  a  comparative  lull  till  April  1st,  when  the  French,  advancing 
north-west  of  Soissons,  drove  the  Germans  back  to  Vauxaillon  and 
Laffaux.  On  April  3rd  the  French  troops  astride  the  Upper  Somme 
river  south-west  of  St.  Quentin,  after  a  severe  fight,  captured  the 
Epine  de  Ballon  and  Ballon  village  on  the  right  bank,  and  advanced 
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their  line  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  villages  of  Urvillers  and 
Moy,  which  were  both  occupied.  About  this  time  the  Germans 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  their  line  north-west  of  Reims,  and  a 
violent  counter-attack,  made  with  considerable  forces,  was  launched 
on  April  6th  against  the  French  positions  between  Sapigneul  and 
Berry-au-Bac.  The  attack  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
French  entrenchments,  behind  which  General  Nivelle  was  concen¬ 
trating  large  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns  with  the  intention  of 
undertaking  the  offensive  movement  which  began  on  April  16th  and 
is  in  progress  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 

The  evacuation  of  French  territory  was  carried  out  with  a  vindictive 
cruelty  which  has  horrified  the  whole  civilised  world.  Under  the 
specious  pretence  of  military  necessity,  towns  and  villages  were 
given  over  to  a  lawless  soldiery,  who,  far  from  being  restrained  by 
their  officers,  were  ordered  to  commit  every  act  of  vandalism  which 
came  in  their  way.  Officers  competed  with  their  men  in  the  work, 
of  pillage  and  destruction.  Wild  beasts  baffled  of  their  prey  could 
not  have  behaved  worse.  Responsibility  primarily  rests  with  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Higher  Command,  but  the  whole  German  Army  mu-^t 
share  the  blame  for  deeds  which  are  a  shameful  testimony  to  the 
way  in  which  the  unchecked  spirit  of  militarism  can  debauch  a 
nation.  The  following  protest  has  been  placed  on  official  record  by 
the  French  Government,  and  constitutes  an  indictment  for  which 
the  Kaiser  and  his  associates  will  one  day  have  to  answer  before 
Europe. 

“Whole  towns  and  villages  have  been  pillaged,  burnt,  destroyed;  private 
houses  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  furniture,  which  the  enemy  has  carried 
ofi ;  fruit  trees  have  been  torn  up  or  rendered  useless  for  all  future  production ; 
springs  and  wells  have  been  poisoned.  The  comparatively  few  inhabitants  who 
were  not  evacuated  to  the  rear  were  left  with  the  smallest  possible  ration  of 
food,  while  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  stocks  provided  by  the  Neutral 
Relief  Committee  and  intended  for  the  civil  population.  ...  It  is  a  question 
not  of  acts  aimed  at  hampering  the  operations  of  our  armies,  but  of  acts  of 
devastation  which  have  no  connection  with  that  object,  and  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  ruin  for  many  years  to  come  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  France.” 

The  Hindenburg  Line. 

Before  continuing  the  narrative  of  operations  it  will  be  here  con¬ 
venient  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
“Hindenburg  line  ”  on  which  the  German  troops  under  Prince 
Rupprecht  fell  back  after  vacating  their  positions  on  the  Somme 
and  Ancre.  The  name  by  which  the  new  line  is  called  is  a  mere 
catchword,  for  it  was  known  to  strategists  long  before  Hindenburg 
was  born,  and  it  was  upon  the  geographical  position  of  this  line  that 
Vauban  based  his  system  of  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
France.  The  line  extends  from  the  west  of  Douai  and  Cambrai  to 
St.  Quentin,  and  thence  to  the  La  Ffere — Laon  position,  w'hich  acts 
as  a  flanking  bastion  on  the  south,  just  as  the  dominating  position 
of  Vimy  north-east  of  Arras  performs  a  similar  function  on  the 
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northern  flank.  If,  with  map  in  hand,  we  look  at  the  strategical 
line  of  defence,  we  see  that  there  are  three  main  routes  in  thia 
central  sector  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France  along  which  the 
Germans  have  advanced  into  France,  and  along  which  tliev  will 
retreat  into  Belgium.  These  routes,  as  is  natural,  follow  the  valleys 
of  the  main  rivers  which  traverse  the  plains  of  Belgium  and  of 
Northern  France.  There  is  first  of  all  the  line  of  the  Scarpe,  which 
flows  from  its  source  west  of  Arras  through  Douai  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  where  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  Scheldt.  This  is  the 
line  of  German  retreat  to  Tournai  and  into  Western  Belgium.  Then 
comes  the  line  of  the  Scheldt,  which  rises  south  of  Cambrai,  where 
it  links  up  with  both  the  Oise  and  Somme  rivers  by  the  Crozat  or 
St.  Quentin  Canal.  The  Paris — Brussels  railway  follows  the  course 
of  the  Scheldt  from  Cambrai  to  Valenciennes,  where  it  leaves  the 
river,  and  reaches  Brussels  through  Mons  and  Hal.  The  third  route 
is  that  which  goes  up  the  Oise,  which  river  is  canalised  above  La 
F6re,  and  enters  the  Sambre  valley  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Maubeuge.  This  is  the  historic  route  to  and  from  Paris,  and  one 
which  has  been  traversed  by  nearly  every  army  which  has  invaded 
France  from  the  north  or  Belgium  from  the  south.  It  was  up  the 
Sambre  that  our  little  Expeditionary  Force  retreated  in  August, 
1914,  on  its  way  to  the  Oise  valley  at  Noyon.  The  trunk  railway 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  follows  this  route,  and  hence  the  significance  of 
the  great  battle  now  being  fought  for  its  possession. 

Douai,  an  important  road  and  railway  centre  astride  of  the  Scarpe, 
blocks  the  way  into  the  Lille  salient  and  Flanders,  Cambi..i  guards 
the  road  down  the  Scheldt  into  Central  Belgium,  while  at  St.  Quentin 
and  La  Ffere  the  Germans  close  the  approaches  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sambre.  As  located  by  British  and  French  aviators,  the  line 
of  entrenchments  covering  Hindenburg’s  new  front  has  been  laid 
between  Drocourt  and  Qudant  and  thence  east  of  St.  Quentin  to 
the  Oise,  but  the  defences  have  not  been  completed;  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  repeated  counter-attacks  which  the  German  rear¬ 
guards,  reinforced  by  reserve  troops  hastily  brought  up,  have  made 
during  the  retreat  with  the  object  of  delaying  the  Allies’  advance. 
The  new  line  is  weak  in  the  centre  and  strong  on  the  flanks.  On 
the  north  the  Vimy  Ridge,  extending  from  Givenchy  to  Bailleul  for 
six  miles  or  more  north-east  of  Arras,  was  until  its  capture  a  powerful 
point  d’appui,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  was  considered 
by  the  German  Higher  Command  to  be  impregnable.  On  the  south 
the  La  F6re — Laon  position  flanks  the  new  line,  and  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  German  possession  prevents  any  attempt  on  the  side 
of  the  French  to  break  through  to  the  Meuse  by  the  troude  de 
Chimay.  La  F^re  and  Laon  are  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Falaise  de  Champagne,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a 
semi-circle  of  low-lying  hills  separating  the  plains  of  Champagne 
from  the  Brie  plateau  extending  round  Paris.  North  of  the  Aisne, 
rising  from  the  river  bed  between  Soissons  and  Berry-au-Bac,  are  a 
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series  of  rugged  and  thickly-wooded  heights,  which,  culminating  in 
the  forests  of  Coucy  and  St.  Gobain,  constitute  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  a  force  advancing  northwards  with  the  object  of  reaching  the  La 
— Laon  position.  About  half-way  between  the  two  rivers,  the 
Aisne  and  the  Oise,  is  the  Ailette  river,  which,  rising  north-west  of 
Craonne,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Aisne 
till  it  reaches  the  Oise  a  few  miles  below  Chauny.  The  Ailette  is 
canalised  from  its  mouth  to  Chevregny,  where  the  canal  leaves  the 
river  and  then  follows  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it  joins  the 
Aisne  about  a  mile  above  Pont  Arcy.  A  feature  of  the  ground 
immediately  north  of  the  Aisne  is  the  ridgeway  known  as  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  which  runs  for  nearly  twelve  miles  parallel  to  the 
Aisne  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  it  between  Craonne  and  the 
Vailly — Anizy  road.  In  September,  1914,  this  locality  was  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  of  the  1st  British  Corps  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
for  possession  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  on  which  the  Germans 
had  entrenched  themselves  before  we  were  provided  with  heavy 
artillery.  This  is  classic  ground  for  the  French  Army,  for  it  was 
here  that  Bliicher  with  100,000  men  held  up  Napoleon  with  his 
little  army  of  30,000  in  March,  1814,  while  Schwarzenberg  was 
marching  down  the  Marne  to  Paris.  Here  also  Manteuffel  defeated 
Faidherbe  in  1871  when  he  attempted  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Paris. 

Battle  of  Arkas. 

While  Generals  Allenby,  Gough,  and  Rawlinson,  commanding 
respectively  the  3rd,  5th,  and  4th  British  Armies,  were  attacking 
the  centre  of  Hindenburg’s  line  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Upper 
Somme,  General  Home,  commanding  the  1st  Army,  suddenly 
launched  an  attack  at  daybreak  on  April  9th  from  Beaurains,  south 
of  Arras,  to  Givenchy-en-Gobelle,  south-west  of  Lens.  The  attack 
surprised  the  Germans,  who  expected  it  to  come  a  week  latei;,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  first  day’s  battle  the  Vimy  Ridge  was  successfully 
stormed  by  the  Canadians,  who  captured  the  whole  ridge  except  a 
few  trenches  on  the  extreme  north,  and  from  the  top  of  this  com¬ 
manding  position  looked  down  on  the  plains  of  Douai.  East  and 
south  of  Arras  other  troops  captimed  on  the  same  day  by  a  series 
of  rapid  coups  de  main  the  villages  of  Athies,  Feuchy,  Tolloy-14z- 
Mofliaines,  and  Neuville  Vitasse,  over  9,000  prisoners  and  forty  guns 
falling  into  General  Horne’s  hands.  Next  day  the  Canadians  cleared 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  occupied  Farbus  and 
Farbus  wood.  South  of  the  Scarpe  General  Allenby ’s  troops  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Monchy-le-Preux,  a  tactical  point  of  considerable 
importance  dominating  the  Arras — Cambrai  road.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  April  11th  the  fortified  position  of  Monchy  was  stormed 
after  a  stifi  fight,  prisoners  reporting  that  they  had  been  ordered  to 
defend  the  place  at  all  costs.  Bad  weather  interfered  with  the 
operations  elsewhere,  but  on  the  following  day  the  Canadians  worked 
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their  way  up  to  the  Souchez  river,  while  south  of  the  Arras — Cambrai 
road  the  villages  of  H^ninel  and  Waucourt  were  captured.  The 
weather  clearing  on  the  13th,  General  Horne’s  troops  made  a  forward 
movement  along  the  whole  front  from  the  south  of  Lens  to  the  north 
of  the  Scarpe,  the  villages  of  Bailleul,  Wdlerval,  Vimy,  Givenchy-en- 
Gobelle,  and  Angres,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Souchez  river,  all 
falling  into  our  hands.  Further  progress  was  made  on  the  14th 
when  Vimy  Station,  on  the  Lens — Arras  railway,  and  the  town  of 
Litvin  were  seized  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  afternoon  Citd  St. 
Pierre  was  occupied.  Large  captures  of  war  materiel  and  food 
stores,  which  the  Germans  had  no  time  to  remove  or  destroy,  were 
found  in  Lievin.  On  this  day  a  determined  counter-attack  by 
Bavarian  troops  was  made  on  the  British  position  at  Monchy,  but 
it  was  thrown  back  with  “exceptionally  heavy  loss”  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  15th  and  16th  the  converging  movement  on  Lens  was  con¬ 
tinued,  our  troops  pushing  close  up  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  lies  at  the  mercy  of  General  Horne  whenever  he  chooses  to 
seize  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  that 
after  eight  days’  fighting  in  the  Lens — Arras  section  14,000  prisoners 
had  been  taken  with  194  guns. 

Lens  was  stdl  in  German  possession  when  this  record  was  broken 
oS  on  April  18th,  but,  surrounded  on  three  sides,  its  fall  is  imminent 
and  will  probably  be  a  fait  accompli  before  this  article  is  published. 
The  Germans  are  reported  to  be  burning  the  town  and  destroying  the 
railway  plant  preparatory  to  evacuation.  Lens  ceased  to  have  any 
strategical  use  for  Hindenburg  after  the  capture  of  the  Vimy  Eidge, 
but  as  a  great  road  and  railway  centre  its  occupation  will  give  Sii- 
Douglas  Haig  a  good  starting-off  point  for  attacking  Hindenburg’s 
line  on  its  northern  flank.  The  Germans  have  a  subsidiary  line  of 
defence  extending  from  Mericourt  through  Acheville  to  Oppy,  but 
when  the  British  heavy  guns  are  re-sited  on  the  Vimy  Ridge  their 
fire  will  speedily  render  their  positions  untenable,  and  then  the  road 
is  open  to  Douai. 

The  effect  which  the  Arras  battle  will  have  on  the  general  strate¬ 
gical  situation  in  this  part  of  the  front  can  be  seen  from  the  map. 
As  the  wedge  which  General  Horne  is  thrusting  into  the  enemy’s 
front  becomes  deeper  it  will  leave  on  its  left  a  German  enclave  at 
La  Bass4e  which  in  its  turn  must  yield  to  the  inevitable  pressure  of 
General  Plumer’s  2nd  Army.  That  army  has  been  quiescent  for 
many  months,  but  its  turn  is  coming,  and  we  shall  probably  witness 
a  converging  movement  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Armies,  having  Lille  for 
their  objective.  This,  however,  is  for  the  future.  What  concerns 
us  for  the  moment  is  the  existing  situation,  which  is  more  promising 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  for  the  Allied  commanders  have 
out-generaled  their  opponent,  and  are  forcing  him  to  fight  a  decisive 
battle  which  he  has  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to  avoid.  The 
Germans  can  no  longer  find  salvation  underground.  Do  what  they 
may,  go  where  they  will,  dig  as  deep  as  they  like,  they  cannot  get 
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away  from  our  guns,  which  follow  close  on  their  heels  as  they  leave 
one  position  after  another  in  search  of  safety  which  they  cannot  find. 

New  French  Offensive. 

On  Monday,  April  16th,  the  French  began  a  new  battle  which 
was  correctly  described  in  the  Berlin  communique  of  April  17th  as 
“one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war,”  for  if  the  French  can 
succeed  in  breaking  through  the  German  front  between  Soissons  and 
Reims  the  Laon  position  will  be  turned,  and  the  Hindenburg  line 
will  automatically  disappear. 

The  opening  of  the  battle  was  preceded  by  a  French  bombardment, 
which  lasted  for  five  days,  when  the  infantry  were  let  loose  over  the 
whole  front  between  Soissons  and  Eeims.  Although  our  Allies  found 
themselves  up  against  “very  large  forces,”  which  were  reported  to 
consist  of  nineteen  divisions,  the  first  day’s  battle  ended  in  a  series 
of  decided  tactical  successes.  Between  Soissons  and  Craonne  all  the 
first-line  German  positions  were  stormed,  while  to  the  east  of  Craonne 
in  the  direction  of  Juvincomt,  where  north  of  Berry-au-Bac  the 
ground  opens  out  into  a  plain,  the  French  carried  some  of  the 
German  second-line  positions  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  enemy’s 
front.  Further  south,  between  Loivre  and  Comcy,  the  French  front 
was  advanced  to  the  Aisne — Marne  Canal.  More  than  10,000 
unwounded  prisoners  fell  into  French  hands,  along  with  a  great 
quantity  of  war  materiel.  Next  day  the  battle  extended  east  of 
Reims,  when  the  French  attacked  the  German  positions  along  a 
front  of  some  ten  miles  between  Prunay  and  the  St.  Hilaire — St. 
Souflet  road,  capturing  the  whole  of  the  German  first-line  entrench¬ 
ments.  Similar  results  followed  on  another  attack  south  of  Moron- 
villers,  when  a  line  of  fortified  positions  was  stormed  from  Mont 
Carnillet  to  Vaudesincourt.  Auberive  with  its  surrounding  fortifica¬ 
tions  fell  into  French  hands.  In  this  section  of  the  attack  2,500 
prisoners  were  captured.  West  of  Reims  two  violent  counter-attacks 
delivered  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Germans,  one  between  Troyon  and 
Craonne,  and  the  other  in  the  Courcy  area,  where  Russian  troops 
were  fighting,  were  both  thrown  back.  A  further  capture  of  1,000 
prisoners  was  made  in  this  direction.  On  the  18th  the  French 
offensive  was  continued  with  increased  successful  results.  North  of 
Chavonne  our  Allies  captured  the  villages  of  Ostel  and  Braye-en- 
Laonnois,  the  enemy  retiring  in  disorder  and  leaving  great  quantities 
of  war  stores  and  food  in  French  hands.  South  of  Lafiaux  French 
troops  stormed  the  village  of  Nanteuil  la  Fosse,  while  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aisne  the  Condd  bridgehead  was  captured  and  the  whole 
of  the  village  of  Vailly  occupied.  This  success  cleared  the  south  bank 
of  the  Aisne  of  the  last  remaining  German  troops.  In  the  forest  of 
La  Ville-aux-Bois  another  tactical  success  was  gained  as  the  result  of 
an  enveloping  attack,  1,300  prisoners  with  180  machine-guns  falling 
into  French  hands.  During  the  afternoon  the  German  commander, 
always  apprehensive  for  the  weak  corner  of  his  front  lying  between 
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Berry-au-Bao  and  Craonne,  launched  a  violent  counter-attack  with 
two  divisions  between  Juvincourt  and  the  Aisne.  The  attack  was 
shattered  by  the  barrage  fire  of  the  French  “seventy-fives,”  and 
great  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  German  troops  who  failed  to  get  home. 
By  the  evening  of  April  18th,  when  this  record  was  closed,  the  result 
of  the  three  days’  battle  was  to  leave  more  than  17,000  unwounded 
prisoners  in  French  hands  with  seventy-five  heavy  and  light  guns. 

This  is  a  good  start,  and  if  the  French  can  continue  as  they  have 
begun  unlimited  possibilities  of  victory  lie  before  them.  Field- 
Marshal  Hindenburg’s  plans  have  been  upset.  Instead  of  descending 
into  Italy,  as  it  is  believed  he  was  preparing  to  do,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  fight  on  ground  not  chosen  by  himself,  but  by  his 
adversaries.  Large  reinforcements,  drawn  from  Germany’s  strategic 
reserves,  are  being  hurried  up  to  the  Western  front.  The  battle  area 
is  daily  extending  from  Lens  to  Reims.  General  Nivelle  strikes 
one  day  and  Field-Marshal  Haig  another.  If  Hindenburg  loses  he 
will  have  no  alternative  but  retirement,  and  this  means  irreparable 
defeat.  To  withdraw  an  army  of  two  millions  of  men  with  ten 
thousand  guns  from  the  fighting  line  in  the  presence  of  a  numerically 
stronger  and  enterprising  enemy  is  a  task  beyond  the  strength  of 
any  coimnander,  however  well  he  may  lay  his  plans.  This  is  why 
the  Germans  are  fighting  where  they  wished  only  to  stand,  and  why 
they  must  go  on  fighting  till  a  decision  is  forced  by  the  Allies. 
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